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Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER-PIANOS 


These Superb instruments—¢he finest that 
human hands can fashion—make their ap- 
peal only to persons of fine tastes whose in- 
telligence impels them to exercise common 
sense and a sane appreciation 
of mercantile values in making 
a purchase of any high-class article 


Kranich & Bach Prices Represent True Values— 
Reasonable Partial Payments for Prudent Buyers 

















The most beautiful and instructive Piano Catalog ever published and an amusing storiette— 
‘Mascagni and the Organ Grinder,”’ free on request. 





KRANICH & BACH 
237 East 23rd Street, New York 





















NEW SASH DRESSES OF DAINTY 
L MATERIALS ; | 
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These first dresses of Sum- 
mer fabrics are always more 
attractive and desirable than 
the same type of dress later 
in the season, because they 
are representative of the 
most advanced styles and the new- 
est materials. 


Sash dresses—that’s the 
latest fashion, you know,— 
a sash of the same material 
as the dress. One would go 
a long way before finding a 
group of prettier dresses, 
more moderately priced, than those 
shown on this page. 
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HBKA—The dress at the extreme left is 
of voile, striped and plain combined. 
The fine Valenciennes lace, the tiny pearl 
buttons, and the belt with bow and long 
ends of grosgrain ribbon, make this a really 
charming frock. In Copenhagen, or rose, 
$10.75. 


"Wenth 


HBKD-—-At the extreme right is a 
figured voile dress, plain white voile used 
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in the sailor collar, which continues down 
the front in a surplice effect; the cuffs 


ol 








and sash are also of white, stitched in the 
same color as the dress. In black and 
white, rose and white, or navy blue and 


HBKB—Second from the left is a white, $5. 


simple dress of white lawn, trimmed with 
hemstitching, and pleated frills of the lawn. 
The wide artistic sash is of the same 
material. In white only, $8.75. 


HBKE _ Below in the center is a very 
attractive dress of colored batiste, the 
collar, cuffs and large revers edged with 
white batiste, as are also the two flounces 
on the skirt. The girdle with the large 
bow is of black satin ribbon with a picot 
edge. In maize or flesh pink with white 
ruffles, or all white, $7.50. 


HBKC—Second from the right is a 
charmingly pretty dress of soft white batiste, 
the cuffs and surplice collar embroidered in 
a dainty rose bud design. The sash, and the 
wide tuck on the skirt, are of blue (or 


pink) batiste. $10.75. 


ORDERS BY MAIL SHOULD BE SENT TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK 
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Contents of Harper's Bazar for F aes 1914 


Stories, Articles, Pictures 


The Spirit of the Tango 
Sp ° By DRIAN 
All Roads Lead to Rome 
By FREDERICK TOWNSEND MARTIN 
The Tyranny of Tradition - 
By EX-ATTACHE 
Highways and Hedges 
By GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 
Peterl in the Black Forest 
By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
In the Hours of Romance 


By HARRIET GILLESPIE 


(See page 6) 
(See page 7) 
(See page 8) 
(See page 14) 
(See page 17) 


(See page 18) 






The Mother 

The Well Built Girl 

Senator soem s Daughter Mary 
Miss Moreland 

The Thousandth Woman 


Another Barrier Burned Away 


(See page 20) 
By ALICE GEUBEL DE LA RUELLE 
(See page 22 
By GERTRUDE K. COLBY 
(See page 24) 
y CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
(See page 27) 

By MARIE VAN VORST 
(See page 36) 
By E. W. HORNUNG 
(See page 39) 
By HELEN V. LIGHTFOOT 


Fashions by Paul Poiret, Lady Duff Gordon, Soulié and Tighe 
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The Early Spring Fashions will be in the March 
Number, on sale February 28th 


Once again a new season is about to open. 


the new modes. The very first models obtainable will be presented to you in the Mar 
Shitions of the couturieres during the first week in February until the following 


for us to show the models actually launched at the ex 


And you who would be in the vanguard of the fashion world are doubtless on the qui vive for 


ch issue. The exigencies of printing make it impossible 


number, but even in this earlier issue we shall be able to give you a glimpse behind the scenes. 


From such authorities as Lady Duff-Gordon (Lucile) and 
Paul Poiret—couturieres who actually make the modes 
you will gain much valuable information—data which it will 
be impossible to obtain in any other way. They alone know 
the new fabrics of which they will make use, the new colour 
combinations they intend to make popular, and the new 
modes they propose to advocate—all vital, advance informa- 


tion to be found only in HARPER'S BAZAR. 


In addition, our foreign correspondents have been visiting 
along the Riviera and in Egypt, where the well-dressed 
women of Europe congregate during the winter months. To 
these resorts the couturieres send their first spring models, the 
costumes in silk and cotton fabrics pees by the warm 
climate. Sketches and descriptions of these lovely new 
creations are being sent to us by every steamer. There are 


Our experienced shoppers will buy for you anything illustrated in the Bazar, or any article shown in New York. 





suits for the street, trotteur frocks, tango dresses for The 
Dansant, and the Soirée Dansant, dinner gowns and ball 
dresses, great coats and sporting costumes, straw hats and the 
hundred and one accessories that go to make up the toilet of 
the well- gowned woman. 

With these authoritative models before you, you will be able 
to plan your spring wardrobe while white winter is still here, 
and you can plan it with the assurance that the costumes you 
have chosen will possess that indescribable quality—chic— 
that makes the Paris gowns so irresistible. To have good- 
looking, smart, up-to-date costumes ready to wear when the 
first spring days call one forth into the world, costumes which 
will be modish for the next six months or more, is a condition 
of affairs towards which every woman is striving at this season 
of the year. 


If you will indicate your 












needs, prices and descriptions of the things desired will be sent to you upon request. 


The Bazar’s Shopping Service is at your disposal, without charge. 


Harper's Bazar has been published without interruption for forty-eight years. 
It is the oldest magazine in America devoted to the interests of women. The 
editors are now producing an illustrated periodical which contains fashion sug- 
gestions considerably in advance of any other journal in this country or abroad. 
These intimations may be in advance of your immediate requirements, but 
at the same time it is good to know what is in the air—the trend of style, and 
what the great designers and leaders of fashion are favouring. 


The Bazar has established connections with the most authoritative and exclusive 
sources of fashion information, and is offering this news to its readers in the 
belief that those who wish to know the last word in things feminine will appre- 
ciate the wealth of suggestion to be found in this magazine. 


A pattern of any costume in the Bazar will be cut to your personal measure. 
If possible, any alterations from the illustration which you desire copied will also 
be made from your description. This service has proven so gratifying and 
satisfactory to our readers that there is none to regret our abandonment of the 
old method of grading from a general form, which at best could only produce 
patterns of doubtful accuracy. Patterns, cut to your personal measure from any 
photograph, sketch or design in the Bazar, will be promptly mailed with full 
instructions for making the garment on receipt of $4.00 for complete costume, 
or $2.00 for skirt, waist or jacket. 


IS YOUR HARPER’S BAZAR LATE? 


Harper’s Bazar is forwarded so as to be in the hands of subscribers and newsdealers all over the country on the 


29th of each month. 


they go by freight, which makes for slowness and irregularity of delivery. 


In certain sections, magazines do not receive the same handling as other classes of mail— 


If your copy does not reach you by the 29th, please wait two or three days befcre writing us, as the magazine 


will probably be delivered within that time. 


will be saved a great deal of unnecessary correspondence. 


By following this suggestion both subscribers and the publishers 
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Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by Harper's Bazar, 
York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. 


Yearly subscriptions, $1.50. 


Inc., George von Utassy, President; S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer; M. De Witt, Secretary, 


119 West 40th Street, New 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed, so that no interruption will occur in your receipt of The Bazar. 





In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 


Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. Copyright, 1913, by Harper’s Bazar, Inc. 


Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 1539 West 40th Street, New York City 
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RAWAK 
Spring Creation 


A most recent approved Parisian crea- 
tion with all the dash and distinction 
that characterize every RAWAK 


To be certain that your hat expresses 
the very latest mode and embodies all 
the newest style — simply ask for 


model. RAWAK hats. 
Ask of the nearest good dealer,—or write us and we will direct 
you to the agent where RAWAK hats may be purchased. 
RAWAK 48 West 38th St., New York 
Paris London 





Watch Harper's 


Creations 


Bazar for Newest 
























Emmeline 
Pankhurst’s 
Life Story 


is an intimate, personal 
account of the militant 
movement. 








It is the first authentic 
article of the vast number 
that have been written on 
woman suffrage. Those 
who have as yet not heard 
the facts will be able to 
pick out the truth of the 
matter. 








It is a general’s story pen- 
ned while the conflict is 
still raging. Méillions will 
want it. You will want it 
—for inspiration, for light, 
for fair play. 




















Whether or not you believe in 
militancy, whether or not you 
believe in suffrage, you should 
read Mrs. Pankhurst’s own 
story. You believe in women 
at least. 
















You can get Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
articles in the next three 
months of Good Housekeeping 
by simply mailing a quarter 
today to 


Good 


Housekeeping 


Magazine 
4214 Publishers’ Bldg., New York City 












For February, 1914 
















Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., N. Y. 
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New Spring Models at Special Prices 





English G YY. Coats 


Misses sizes, /4 to 20 years, Women’s, 34 to 44 bust. 





No. 42.—English Outing Coat. 
“Worumbo”’ chinchilla, in white, hunter’s green, tango 
red, Copenhagen blue, black or American gold. New 
Gladstone collar (can be worn open with long blouse 
effect), deep, set-in sleeves, panel pockets, handmade 
corded loops and buttons of self material. Value $29.50 19.75 


Slip-on model of 


No. 44.—Dressy Outing Coat, with new ripple flare 
and sash of English corded velour in maize, moss- 
green, tango, delft blue or ivory, with soft draped col- 
lar; facings and gauntlet cuffs of all silk duvetyn in 
harmonizing shades, also of all white corded velour, lined 
throughout with rich soft silk. Value $45.00. 29.50 


Mail and Telephone Orders Prompily Filled. ’Phone 6900 Greeley. 




































































Auction Bridge 





“BRIDGE PARTY” SCORE PADS de luxe, 
with Nullo score. Made in 6 tinted papers, 25c 
apad. $2.50 a doz postpaid Circulars free 
Stearns & Beale, 217-219 Centre St.. New York. 


AUCTION TABLETS, Covers & Tally Cards 

Charmingly Distinctive—Score Decoratively 

printed on inside cover—Samples 10c. The Pen 
Ink Crafts Co., Berlin, Conn. 











Boas, Feathers, 


MME. BLOCK, Willow or Ostrich plumes 
made into handsome French plumes, a collarette 
or chic novelty. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- 
modeled. Mail orders filled. N.Y. 


eit. 





36 W. 34th St., 





H. METHOT, 

French Feather Dyer and Dresser Originator 
of the Art of Reconstruction. Old feathers made 
into New 29 West 34th Street, New York 


Children’s Clothes 


CHILDREN’S WEAR from infancy to 12 yrs. 
Garments made to order, smocked and exclusive | 
models Boys’ dresses, 1 to 6 yrs., Specialty. 
Beebe & Shaddle, 38 W. 33d St., Tel. 7537 Mad. 


BABY GARMENTS. Attr a c tively hand 
made Infants to two yea Assortment 
sent for selection. Send for booklet. Mrs. J. A. 
Me Millan, 119 Fuller Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


China and Cut Glass 


MISS MARQUARD STUDIO—2255 B'way 
near 8lst Street. Have you seen my dresser sets? 
Orders taken. Class and private lessons, China 
decorating. Water color painting. 



































Chiropody 


DR. E. N. COGSWELL, Surse on Chiropodist. 
Expert Manicuring. ‘Dr. Cogswell's Foot Tonic 
insures foot comfort, $1 F ‘bot Ointment, 50c. 

Toilet Powder, 25c 418 Fifth Ave., New York. 


DR. J. T. WHELEN, Chiropodist. 
sage, Manicuring, Hair Dressing 
‘Treatment Alveta Skin Food, 347 
Room 707, "Phone 7158 Murray Hill. 


BAZAR READERS 

will find many suggestions here from the leading 
shops of New York. Write the Bazar should you | 
require special information as to purchases. 








Facial .Mas- 
and Se = 
5th Ave. 











Cleaning and Dyeing 


MME. PAULINE 

Experi Cleaner, Dyer. 
etc., out-of-town orders 
34th St., 402 Mad. Ave 





Gowns, Laces, Chiffons, 
900 Sixth Ave., 115 E. 
, 233 W. 14th St 








Corsets 





“MY HUSBAND’S CORSET.”’ Whole back, 
no lacing to do, no clasp. From stock $10.00. 
To measure $18.00 upward. Mrs. Gene Wat- 
son, 17 East 48th St., N. Y. City. 


GOSSARD FRONT-LACED CORSETS, 





Bien Jolie Grecian Trico corsets fitted by ex- 
perienced corsetieres, $3.50 up. Corsets ing orde i 
$10. Olmstead Corset Co., 44 W. 22nd 5 *% 





T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. 





Astor Court "Building, 25 W. 33d Street Tele- 
phone 469 Murray Hill. 
INDIVIDUAL CORSETS designed for indi- | 


vidual needs Mail orders carefully 


attended to. 
Prices reasonable, Irs. 


satisfac —% guaranteed 





L. L. St. John, 418 5th Ave. Tel. Greeley 3722. 
ISIDOR BAER, CORSETIER, 
55 W. 45th St. Patentee of ‘Corset Truss.”’ 


latest design. Corset can de- 
any figure. 


French pattern, 
velop as well as reduce 


A LITTLE JOURNEY 

through the shops of this page will reveal many 
pleasant surprises. If the Bazar may help you— 
Write us. 











Dancing 





MODERN DANCES taught privately by Mr. 


G. Hepburn Wilso Magnificent Studios. 
Expert instruction only: tuition reasonable. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 W. 42d 5 4923 Bryant. 





BROADWAY DANCING ACADEMY, 
250 W. 87th St., Phone 6435 Riverside. Professor 
Saato announces his return from Europe with 
all latest Parisian Dances, Tango, Maxixe, etc. 


MUCH WANTED THINGS 
are most often found hidden away in curious 
places. earch on this page—the Bazar 





Begin the se 
will guide you. 


LOUISE MORGAN hes returned from Europe 
New studios—150 W. 57th St Instruction in 
latest Parisian Dances. Ladies’ Class, Social 
Evening Class, Children's Class. Tel. 540 Col. 











Decorating & Furnishing 





K. R. GERRY, 546 Fifth Ave., Decorations, 
italian and French Furniture. Old Laces, Wood 
Carvings, Objets d'Art, Antique and Modern 


Paintings. Inquiries solicited. Phone 5984Bryant : 


| nets, 
| Mail orders promptly filled. 


| of these little announcements cannot 



















average of twenty-five words. 








— 


Rate for Classified Advertising Under This Heading 
One Year Thirty Dollars 


Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. 
in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 
Uniform type. 
preceding month. 


i 


Payable yearly, 
Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 
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Gowns and Waists 
Made to Order 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNs. 





Old gowns of every kind remodelled equal to new. 
160 W. 84th St. 


Evening gowns a specialty. 
New York. 












MRS. ERIKSON, DRESSMAKIN 

Chie Gowns Made to Order at Short sen ae: 
Evening Gowns a Specialty. 140 W. 95th S 
N.Y. Tel. Riverside 1929. 











Delicacies 





Embrotdery 





THE CAKE SHOP. Wherever the Cake Shop 
Cakes go, they carry with them the conviction of 
home. Absolutely nothing commercial about 
them. 362 Mad.Ave.,N.Y.,Tel. Murray Hill 5886. 


CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY—Stamped 
and commenced pieces. New and unusual de- 
signs and colorings. Sent on approval. No cat- 
alogue. Hurm Art Shop, 277 Sth Ave., N. Y. 








Dress Platting & Trimmings 


SADLEIR— Accordion and side plaitings, pink- 
ing, buttons covered, hemstitching, dycing ry 
chiffons, fringes, ete. Gloves Sa ag 
38 W. 34th S 











Electrolysis Treatment 


For Superfiuous Hair 


Flesh Reduction 


SCIENTIFICALLY REDUCE you, 


instruction, a 
Berkeley Lyceum Gy m. -» 21 West 44th Street, N. Y. 








Furs & Remodeling 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and facial 
blemishes permanently removed by electricity. 
Painless. Electrolysis Co., 104 E. 40th St. 


| New York. Tel. Murray Hill 1844.5. P. Gilmore. 


FUR REMODELING. 
ing Old Fur Garments. Prices as low as con- 
sistent with good workmanship A.H. Green & 
Son, 25 West 23rd St., N.Y. Phone 1162 Grmey. 


Specialty of Renovat- 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
blemish removed by Electric age ie; 
permanent hygienic method. pain, no scar- 
ring. Jean L. Craig, 12 W. i4oth St., 


Woman's greatest 
le; the only 


REINER FUR SHOP 
23 W. 38th St. It will pay you to call and in- 
spect our smart styles, coats, muffs, and searfs, 








N. Y¥. City. Remodeling a specialty. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, warts and moles per- | ART FUR SHOP — Everything in furs 
manently and painlessly removed. Absolutely | not found elsewhere. We have it—or ke it 
guaranteed. Ida Weinberger, 47 West 34th St., | at short notice. Old furs made like new 
N. Y., Marbridge Bildg., Phone 3802 Greeley. 4 East 46th Street, New York. 
THE HELPFULNESS FURS. Siede Fur Co., 4 W.37th St. Remodel- 


be judged 
from their size. The assurance of satisfaction is 
given with each and every one 


ing, repairing and re-dyeing garments. We put 
| 


style in old furs, equal to new. Moderate prices. 


Fur trimmings. 





THE LONG FELT WANT 

may be filled, perhaps, by consulting this page. If 
the thing you require is not mentioned here, write 
the Bazar 


LIKE A SHOW CASE 
in front of a store, this page is filled with worthy 
offerings, and placed where all may see and choose. 














the commissionnaire,- 
export must pass. 


department: 


to offer. 





“Strands Across the Sea” 


In far away France is a man who makes an art of the 
looping of loops and the knotting of -knots. 
his strands with consummate finesse;—the result is em- 
broidery of the most delicate imagery and tracery. 


Men come to him from across the sea to buy his handi- 
work; but he shrugs his shoulders and refers them to 
-through whom most goods for 


Because - this embroidery maker of France has an agent 
in New York, a very able merchant who imports all these 
beautiful embroideries and retails them through his own 
shop to the women of America. 


Thus, the Little French Lingerie Shop, importing direct 
from makers, selling direct to wearers, and eliminating 
all midway profits, has built up a most enviable following. 


A further point is contained in the letter written to the 
Bazar by Mr. Leon P. Bailly, who advertises in this 


“Much of my success is due to advertising. 
Recently, the niece of a man prominent in 
American public life came to me with an 
order for duplicating several handsome gar- 
ments which had been made in Paris. 

said she had seen my announcements, 
I have proof that my advertising pays.” 


Every good shop may repeat Mr. Bailly’s success. 
page is open to all who have worthy goods, or service, 


He weaves 


She 
~so 


This 

















ARTISTIC DRESSES 

Made from your own material. 

Unusual remodeling. Reasonable 
Homer,11'4 W. 37th St., N.Y.,Tel. 52b5 Greeley. 


MISS A. I. SLATER, 
gowns for all occasions. Old gowns remodelled 
equal to new. Ladies’ own material taken. 
Estimates given. Phone 6678 Greeley. 


HACHER, INC. 
a individual gowns designed for all fi 
1 East 47th Street. 





70 W. 38th St. Smart 





figures. 
Phone iS7s N Murray Hill. 








Gowns and Weaists 
Ready to Wear 


THE MENDING SHOP. Gowns remodeled. 
Suits cleaned and pressed. Shop waists and 
gowns refitted. Miss H. Redding Cougblin, 20 
W. 3ist St., N.Y. Phone 189 Madison Square. 


EVENING GOWNS, afternoon frocks and 
street dresses. Direct from manufacturer. 
Lowest possible prices. Booklet G, free upon 
request. Royal Apparel Co., 35 Sixth Ave.,N. Y. 


MAISON D’ART, 46 W. 33rd St., N. Y., just 
across the way from the Hotel McAlpin. Exquisite 
fall gowns, dainty ts and up-to-the-minute 
dress novelties. Prices reasonable. Call on us today. 


MLLE. a. IMPORTER 
Beautiful 














Dancing and street, frocks from $18.50. 
negligees. Phone 7228 Murray Hill. 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 











| SIMON’S HAIR SHOP. Ladies’ Hair Dresser. 


The Originator of the latest creation the Pum Pum 
Coiffure, and also a large —_a—me nt of hair pieces. 
Send for catalogue. 24 E. 5: ,N.Y., Plaza 5646. 








Jewelry 


DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD AND SILVER 
Old gold, platinum, silver bought. Also diamonds, 
pearls. Difficult a ee jewelry repaired. 
Callmann, appraiser, 2 37 St.. N. Y. 


YOUR JEWEL BOX 


may contain many little things of rare value.‘ This 
page is a jewel box for all who care to use it. 


Lace & 














Lingerie 





RITZ CARLTON LACE SHOP, 402 Madison 


Ave., at 47th Mme. DeVoll. Rare an d pop- 
ulariaces. Filet specialties, Limerick, Carrick- 
macross, Italian embroidered linens, Blouses. 


THE LINGERIE SHOP— Hand embroidered 
French Lingerie. 25% off on discontinued designs. 
Send for catalogue and list of reductions. n P. 
Bailly, 54 West 39th Street, New York. 








Ladies’ Tatlors 


“SKIRTS BY POST’—Smart tailored skiris 


to your measure, in Linen, Eponge, Serge, Vel- 
our de Laine, and Duvetyn, $6 and upwards, 
“OTIS,” 826 6th Avenue, New York 





| TAHLORED GOWNS REMODELED, » 


prevailing styles. 19 years’ experience. 





Comstock, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. “Trail 
ored suits from $65 up. Tel. 158 Madison Square. 
D. WEXLER 


Smart tailored suits to order. Gowns and 


| suits for all occasions at moderate ew 


| WM. NADDELMAN 


678 Madison Avenue, New York. 





Ladies’ Tailor and Fur- 


| rier,67 W.48St.,Tel. 4335 Bryant. Suits, made to 


order for all occasions from $50 up. Mail orders 
solicited. Measurement guide sent by request. 





| S. STRAUSS. 


| gowns and suits remodeled. 


Ladies’ Tailor and Furrier. For many years has 
excelled in perfect fitting. Also remodels. 


East 83rd St., New York. Phone Lenox 4578. 


ONE FIFTH AVENUE TAILOR 

whose perfect fitting won the Paris Medal—will 

meet the times by making guaranteed suits $65. 
Constant ‘Queller. 590 Fifth Ave 


THE REMODELING SHOP — Out of style 
Mme. Blair, 132 West 
Phone 4884 Riverside. 








9ist Street, New York. 





| CLEVER REMODELING OF SUITS ¥ 





specialty. Mail orders filled successfully. 
urwitz, 366 Madison Avenue, New York. 
phone, Murray Hill 1125 


Tele- 








Linen 


KINSEY’S LINEN STORE. A complete a 
sortment of table cloths, ‘napkins, towels, 
spreads, real camel's hair blankets, linen sheets and 
pillow cases. 346 Madison Ave., at 44th S' 


OUR READERS 
are requested to write the Bazar for full infor 
mation concerning special articles not advertised 
in our columns. 


——_— 
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Miscellaneous 


Shampooing 


Specialty Shops 





MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used Evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds; Jewelry. 
69 West 45th St. Telephone 670 Bryant. 


AMAMI HENNA SHAMPOO contains just 
enough Henna to give lustre without ad tering t the 
shade. Price 60c. Bijou a8 asstd. samples 2 25e¢ 
Prichard & Constance, 49 W.23d St., Dpt. H,N.Y. 


VAN RENSSELAER CRAMER STUDIO— 
The Only Box Shopin N.Y. Boxes Covered to or- 
der. Art Novelties, Cardsfor dinner, every holi- 
day, valentines, etc. 10 E.48th St. M. H. 3737. 





Toilet Preparations 


MAC CLOUD Scotch Oat-meal Cream. - 
Unsurpassed Massage and Cleansing Cream. A 
necessity in nursery. 50c the jar. Eurelle. Lincoln 
Trust Bidg., 72nd Steeet. N.Y. Tel. Col. 9037. 








PAPERS FOR BUSY CLUB 


confidence at reasonable 


WOMEN: 


YOU MAY STUMBLE 


on something in these little announcements that 


SWINGING PARROTS 

















written in prices. brightly colored. No mechanism to get out of »rder 
Also verses for all occasions. Indiana Press you have long searched for in vain. Look them Uncommon imported novelties for Tea Rooms and 
Syndicate. Dept. C. Fort Wayne, Indiana. over carefully. Gife Shops. C.J. Dierckx, 34 W. 36, N.Y. 
CECILIAN FIBRE FLOWER. 4 perfect imi- 
P Vy 0 to ra A S, A 0 in Commtsstons — of a fresh ower enempeend for decoration 
and corsage wear rice list on reques 
1g ip Ly pp _{ Morgan, Distributor, 124 E. 41st St., New York. 
THE LILIAN GEORGE STUDIOS. Home JANET PORTER AT MRS. DOW’S Beads from everywhere. 


portraits at residences. Sepia Monotone enlarge- 
ments or miniatures made from photographs and 
films. 5 W. 58th St., N. Y. Tel. 4876 Plaza. 


BROWNELL STUDIO. Home portraiture a 
specialty, city or country. Old photographs, da- 
guerreotypes, etc., ge and enls age Photo- 
graphs colored. 45 E. 59 St.,N.Y.Tel. Plaza 2170. 





Shops for or with patrons. Nocharge. Prompt, 
coretul attention. Circular. Bank references. 
253 W. 93rd St., N. ¥Y. Tel. Riverside 6177. 


| Exclusive artistic designs to suit your gown 


and your personality. Play yn ~ children 
in Japanese boxes. 22 E. 34th St,. N. Y. City 








MRS. F. N. DAVISON. 


Registered —experi- 
enced. 


Shops for and with customers. No 


charge. Personal attention given your order. Cir- | 


cular. Tel. 1866 Bryant, 227 West 45th St., N.Y. 


Tea Rooms 








Preserved Flowers 
GLEBEAS WONDERFUL FLOWERS 


(from Bohemia) Write for catalogue of actual 
photographs for corsage and decoration. Charm- 
ing. Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 W. 33rd St.,N.Y. 








GLEBEAS INSPIRATION (from Bohemia) 
The actual imprisoned odors of the flowers 
themselves. Sample bottle 10c. (New to Amer- 
ica.) Austro-Hungarian Co., 4 W.33rdSt., N. Y. 








Raincoats 





ENGLISH RAINCOAT TAILORS ' CO. 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Raincoats of the Better 
Kind For Men and Women. Tailored strictly to 
order. Low Prices. Write for Book of Samples. 





HELPING HANDS 


are here—a page of worthy suggestions for ail 
who have a need for things useful, or beautiful. 


| HILDA M. GADE, 225 W. 80th St., 


| promptly. 


|M 
120 East 31st St., N. Y. 


New York. 
years’ experi- 
Orders filled 


Every order filled personal.y. Ten 
ence. Children’s needs a specialty. 
Correspondence solicited 


ALMA B. CONREY—Tea Shop, 150 W. 57th 
St. Branch of Cosey Tea Shop, 19 E. 33rd St. 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, Table d’ Hote Dinner, 

5c. Delicious home cooking. Tel. Col. 8568. 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN useHepner'’s Toilet 


Preparations. Send 25c in stamps for sample 
Beauty Box containing massage cream, cold 
1456 B’ way, 


cream, face powder and lip rouge. 
Dept. 29. 





MARY GREY’S TREATMENTS 
for toning the skin and firming the muscles. At 
salon oor by ap ae: Tel. 3014 Murray 
Hill, 2 E. 46th St., opposite The Ritz. 


UIN-SEC. ASTRINGENT for tightening 
skin. Makes throat firm and rebuilds tissue, 
$1.50. Write for booklet. Treatments for face 
and scalp at my parlors, 166 Lexington Avenue, 


AGENTS WANTED for * Dia’’ Sanitary Nail- 
polish used by European Royalty. Sent in ex- 
quisite Parisian Ivory container for 25 cents. 
Stanley Importations, 15 West 38th St., N. Y 


Unusual Gifts 

















MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
roval. Services free. 
argains. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





| MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with 


customers without charge. sat 2 
orders and rugs a specia Ity. 


opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 


ag 


3 th 
2070 Murray Hii, 


Send for bulletin of , 3 


| 


MEXICAN ART SHOP AND TEA ROOM 
is a delightful place to shop and dine. Luncheons, 
5¢ and 50c; Afternoon Tea 30c; Dinners 50c. 3 W. 
39th Street. 


EXPOSITION DE ‘LUXE, 176 Madison Ave. 
Old Fashioned English Cookery. Pork Pies, 
Bakewell Pudding, Children’s Luncheon Play 
Room. Exquisite Handicraft Gift Novelties. 


| CHILDREN’S b SURPRISE- -BOXES, for con- 
a 


Each 
N. Y. C. 


valescence, 8s, or journeys. 
made to suit the chil Prices from $4. 
Elizabeth H. Pusey, 16 East 48th St., 


BON VOYAGE BOXES 
Made ad” Miss Stevenson of sone tae Pa. 
t Empress Apartm 
Atlantis City, N.J., anti er Ist. 








RS. E. MARTIN, 
General shopping for 


and with customers. Personal interest taken in 


BLUE BIRD TEA ROOM. Breakfast, 
cheon, tea, dinner—Regular dinner 60—75—85. 
Club luneueon—35. ee oe Smoking room 


lun- | 


GIFT SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
Sell Davis Quality Cards 
for all occasions. 








every order. Nocharge. 2602 Madison Square. formen. 64 W.46thSt.,N.Y. Bryant 6168. The A. M. Davis Co. Boston 
PROMPT SERVICE aspecialty. 9 years experi- UNIQUE DINNER FUN IN 

ence. Inriterior furnish.ngs and apparel purchased 4 A Davis Quality Dinner Cards. 

without charge. Highest peterences, Bookiet. Mrs. H Ours Sold at Gift Shops. Your Stationer's or 
E F. Bassett, 145 W.105St., N. Y. Tel. R’side 4452. The A. M. Davis Co., Boston 





HELEN CURTIS, 

96 Fifth Ave., New York. General Shopping. 
No Charge. Circular. Bank reference. Personal 
interest in every order. Telephone 3286 Chelsea. 


BERMUDA TOURIST BUREAU 

Tickets free information. Everything about 

——— Standard Guide, inna Edition. Price 
> cents. 1180 Broadway, N. Y 


GIFT SHOPS 
will do well to write Ernest Dudley Chase, 214 
Ashburton Place, Boston, about his line of unusual 
gifts and greeting cards for every possible occasion 








Rooms & Apartments 


Skin & Scalp Treatment 


Totlet Accessories 





IVOREX PLAQUES 
are imported. They are hand-tinted. Look like 
real ivory. 200 subjects. Write for catalogue 
The Newcombe Studios, 333 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. 





THE ADRIENNE. 319 West 57th St., N. Y. 

Enlarged and improved — Annex added — new 

dining room and nine suites with private baths. 
Apply to Miss Proudfoot. 


SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE made 
—- my method of treatment for the face and 

alp. My offices are conveniently located at 45 
W est 34th St., New York. James B. Quinn. 


MARINELLO PARLORS (Licensed) Marinello 
face and scalp treatments and toilet preparations. 
Hair dressing. Consultation free; samples ape 
request. 45 W. 34th St. Phone Greeley 3652 


CHINESE AFTERNOON TEA BOX Cretonne 
box containing dainty menu of delicious im- 
ported Chinese confections, tea bowls, etc., for 
six, $2. Bertha Tanzer, 9 W. 20th St., N. Y. 








Advertising Chat—No. 3 


In Pursuance 
of the Laws 
of Nature 


Primarily, advertising is a system 
for making things known, for hasten- 
ing recognition. 


Nature is the great- 


est of all advertisers because it gives 
all things of creation a name, an identity and a purpose. 


The beasts of the field, the birds of the air, the fish of 
the sea, the trees of the forest, the flowers of the garden, 
—all are branded and trade-marked so you may know 


them at the first glimpse. 


So it happens, quite in pursuance of natural laws and 
through the power of advertising, that you have come 


to know flour, lard, soap, 


starch, crackers, cereals, 


oysters, herring, sausage, catsup, china, silver, pianos, 


silks, laces, washers, 


automobiles, carpet sweepers, 


vacuum cleaners, kitchen cabinets and hundreds of other 
useful, needful, reputable things by name. 


It is to the public’s advantage to ask for such adver- 
tised goods by name for reasons mentioned briefly here, 
but which will be discussed in detail later in these 


columns. 


(1) Merit,—actual merit must be the first essential of 
any line of goods offered for wide, public approval; else 
the goods would fail in the fest. 


(2) Brand,—the fact that a man puts his trade mark on 
his goods shows he has pride in his product and is ready 
to stand before all the world as sponsor. 


(3) Price,—you invariably get the most for your money 
in advertised goods, because a large volume of sales per- 
mits highest quality at the lowest price. 


(4) Quality,—-the advertiser who spends good money 
to popularize his goods must maintain standard quality; 
the preservation of his business depends upon it. 


These are primary reasons,—there are many others. 
Buy advertised goods and you buy bonded merchandise, 


—you are safe. 


Advertising Manager 


SA ARNIS SINT TE LE TTS EES ODE 6 ETT TTR RARER, AOR on 
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LES PARISIENNES IV— “The Spirit of the Tango” By Drian 


Fourth in a series of drawings by the brilliant French painter and etcher, Adrian Etienne. 


This intensely modern drawing has, in a measure, the same grace that imbues the Tanagra figurines of thousands of years ago. But it 

is also vibrant with the spirit of present-day Paris, where the Tango has taught women anew the poetry of motion as it was understood 

by the primitive dancers of ancient Greece. There is no note of primitiveness in the costumes of the moment, and “Drian” has caught 

most delightfully their extreme modernity. The swirl of black tulle, the generally filmy effect, and even the train, are all harmonious 

with the atmosphere shown in this “Spirit of the Tango.” The train, which might be abjured by many dancers, is liked by others and 
when looped up interferes in no way with even the most extreme dancing. 
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In Rome, while the marriage of American women into old families is having as noticeable an effect as 
in other European capitals, Mr. Martin still finds the call of the antique as clear as ever—though even 
at the Vatican there is less pomp and ceremony than of old. 


UEEN MARGHERITA and the present 
Queen Elena have always been partial to 


American women. When I began to visit 
Rome, there were three New York women who 
were exceedingly popular hostesses in the Eternal 
City, the Countess Gionatti, née Kinney, wife of the 
prefect of the Palace, the Princess Vicavaro, née 
Spencer, and the Princess Brancaccio, née Hickson- 
Field. The English also have contributed their 
share to the titled mistresses of the historic palazzas; 
and where either American or English women reign, 
you will find a salon. 

But some of the more recent alliances between 
American girls of fortune and men of noble birth 
have not been as happy as the news bureaus would 
have us believe. 

Some of these unfortunates when they awakened 
to realities, instead of giving way to despair or 
suing for divorce, have tackled the herculean task 
of Americanizing their little world. But I fear 
they are doomed to failure. There is pathos too 
in their efforts to keep up a semblance of do- 
mestic felicity. 


The Modern and the Past in Rome 


I have noted recently that the influence of Ameri- 
can women is apparent in the simplicity of the 
entertainments now held in Rome. There is lavish 
expenditure, but not such abandon as characterizes 
the extravagance displayed in New York. 

The use of English has steadily gained in favour, 

until now at important court dinners it is spoken 
almost exclusively. 
_ There is a subtle glamour about Rome that you 
find in no other city. Rome is the city of the 
mighty dead. You are impressed by its antiquity. 
The silent statuary, the great buildings and paintings 
For February, 1914 


of other ages call to you from a very distant past, 
and as you walk the streets you feel that the beggar 
who offers to say prayers for your soul for a copper 
is in some mysterious way related to the catacombs 
or the prisoner of the Trastevere! 

Paris asks if you have a heart! 
of you a memory! 

I remember that a personal introduction to Pope 
Leo XIII was an ordeal. It was intended to be 
such. The hours and hours spent in waiting were 
meant to duly impress the mind. The custom was 
to appear in full evening dress no matter what hour 
of the day the introduction took place—full dress 
with black gloves. 

The court chamberlain, all pomp and grandeur, 
the Swiss Guards in their medieval uniforms, the 
marble halls, the rich tapestries—everything was 
magnificent, beautiful, artistic, esthetic. 

The chamberlain led us into a reception room ad- 
joining the Pope’s bedroom. After a few minutes 
the Pope’s valet pulled aside the tapestry and 
in a sepulchral voice said: “His Holiness ap- 
proaches.” Instantly we dropped to our knees. 
Leo XIII reminded me of the statue of Voltaire in 
the Théatre Frangaise in Paris. His head was like 
a skull with the white skin drawn tightly over it. 
He had the most brilliant and penetrating eyes 
I have ever seen. He was dressed in white and 
had a great diamond chain around his neck, at the 
end of which was suspended a cross of gold. He 
stood in the doorway and raised his hand in bene- 
diction. After the blessing he walked feebly to the 
little altar and repeated the Mass. After the Mass 
the altar was removed and a big gold chair with red 
velvet cushions was brought in. The Pope seated 
himself on it and the Lord Chamberlain went over 
and spoke to him. Red velvet cushions were placed 


Rome demands 
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in front of the Pope and with a smile Ishallnever 
forget, he called me over to him. I knelt onthe 
cushions and looked up into that wonderful face. 

“Do you belong to my faith?” he asked. 

“No, your Holiness,”’ I' answered, “‘I do not.” 

“Why do you come to me then?” he asked. 

“IT come to get the blessing of a good and great 
man!” I replied. 

He put his hand on my head and said: ‘Mon 
fils, I will give you my blessing, but before I do so 
I want to ask you about the United States. . Tell 
me of your wonderful country. I think of that 
young, new nation often and pray for my children 
there. I beseech the Almighty to keep them in 
peace and save them from war and strife.” 


A Man of the People 

But my interview with Pius X was very different. 
Leo XIII was a count in his own right—a born 
aristocrat of the most exclusive Italian circles. 
Pius X is of the people, and the pomp and ceremony 
of the earlier Popes have disappeared. Pius X 
needs no Lord Chamberlain nor valet to draw 
aside the curtains. While he is the Holy Father 
of the Roman Catholic world he is still the unaf- 
fected, simple and affectionate priest of the people. 
He comes into the audience chamber unheralded 
and unannounced. 

Pius X has let it be understood that the breach be- 
tween his predecessors and the Quirinal will not be 
widened by him—his diplomacy has already borne 
much fruit. There are many signs of harmony. 

The American invasion of Rome is merely a phase 
of that larger invasion of Europe: It may not be 
creditable to us, but the fact might as well be faced— 
that American money has opened almost every 
door and broken down most of the barriers. 
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MERICAN women are firmly convinced that 
A there is no feminine dignity or rank beyond 
their reach. They are to a great extent 
justified in this belief, for scores of them have 
become, through marriage, Princesses and Duch- 
esses. One of them, old Princess No formerly 
Miss Esther Lee, born in New York, the 
daughter of a wholesale grocer, is venerated by 
the German Kaiserin as her aunt, and as the 
sagacious counsellor of the early days of her mar- 
riage to Emperor William. Another, Princess 
Charles Ysemburg-Bierstein, formerly Miss Bertha 
Lewis of New Orleans, has as mother-in-law one of 
the imperial Archduchesses of the reigning house 
of Austria-Hungary; ile Miss Alice Heine, born 
and reared in the Crescent City, as daughter of one 
of its leading bankers, the late Michael Heine, enjoys 
the distinction of having been welcomed at Windsor 
Castle, and at Buckingham Palace, in London, with 
sovereign honours, as the full-fledged consort of the 
ruler of Monaco. 


(formerly Gladys Vanderbilt) and her three children. 


y 


In spite of this, there are certain positions open 
to other women which American women may never 
hope to attain, no matter whom they wed nor how 
great their hold upon the favour of the monarchs of 
the land of their adoption. One of these is the office 
of Mistress of the Robes to the Queen of England; 
that is to say, Grand Mistress of her entire court and 
household. Always a Duchess, she outranks all other 
peeresses as well as the wives of the Premier and 
of the greatest dignitaries of the realm. At all 
court functions, state pageants, and royal proces- 
sions, she walks immediately after the Queen, 
before even the Princesses of the reigning house. 


Foreign Women Barred From Certain 
Offices 


In one word, it is the highest office to which any 
British-born woman can aspire, in all the vast 
Empire, with its near 400,000,000 population 
subject to the rule of George V. 
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ranny 


But the Grand Mistress of the Robes of Queen 
Mary must be the daughter of a peer, and, above 


all, of British birth. This is required by statutes 
enacted to prevent the English sovereigns of the 
German house of Hanover from surrounding them- 
selves with foreigners. The people of the United 
Kingdom, angered by the manner in which King 
William III. restricted his friendships and his con- 
fidence to Dutch favourites, whom he loaded with 
English honours and estates, bestowing upon them 
the principal offices of his court and household, 
determined that from thenceforth the influences 
around the sovereign should be wholly British. 
When Queen Victoria ascended the throne, she 
found herself on this account unable to confer any 
office upon the clever old German governess, the 
Baroness Lehzen, who had been a second mother 
to her through all her dreary years of girlhood, to 
whom she was devoted, and in whose wise counsels 
she placed the most implicit confidence. In the 
same way Queen Alexandra found it beyond her 
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LADY DECIES 


(formerly Vivien Gould) and her oldest child, Eileen Vivien. 


Photograph taken by special permission for Harper's Bazar. 





Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 


Of Tradition 


power to appoint to her household the Hon. Mrs. 
William Grey, who as Baroness Therese von Sted- 
ingh, had been the friend of her childhood at Copen- 
hagen, and who died the other day as wife of the 
Franco-Swedish Duc d’Otrante; while no matter 
how fond Queen Mary may be of the Duchess of 
Roxburghe, formerly May Goelet, of New York, 
she can never bestow upon her any post at court 
or in her entourage, owing to the fact that the 
Duchess was born an American. 

This discrimination against British peeresses 
of foreign birth is by no means restricted to the 
dignity of Mistress of the Robes. It extends to 
all the other feminine offices of Queen Mary’s 
household, and although there are no such legal 
limitations in the case of the Ladies in Waiting 
to the Princesses of the Blood, yet the latter, from 
motives of dynastic policy, follow her example. 
The only exception that I have ever known to be 
made in this connection was when the Royal Duch- 
ess of Connaught, on the occasion of her last Durbar 
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visit to Delhi, invited her particular crony and 
confidante, Mrs. John Leslie, formerly Miss Leonie 
Jerome of New York, to accompany her from Eng- 
Jand out to India, as a temporary and honourary 
member of her suite. 

When the First Lady of the Land happens to 
be, not a Queen Consort, such as Queen Mary, 
but a Queen Regnant, such as the late Queen 
Victoria, the post of Mistress of the Robes becomes 
a ministerial dignity in this sense—that its in- 
cumbent must be of the same political creed as the 
cabinet, retiring on the downfall of the latter. 


A Ministerial Crisis That Established a 
Precedent 

This dates from the second year of Queen Vic- 

toria’s reign. When she came to the throne, as 

a totally inexperienced girl, barely eighteen, she 

literally knew nobody, having been held aloof by 

her mother, both from court and from society. The 
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consequence was that she accepted the advice of 
Lord Melbourne, then Premier, in the composition 
of her household, and surrounded herself with ladies 
belonging exclusively to the Whig families. When 
the Melbourne cabinet fell, in 1839, the premiership 
was entrusted to Sir Robert Peel, with whom she 
was but slightly acquainted, and who had not made 
an agreeable impression upon her. Before he had 
been many weeks in office, he found that her aver- 
sion to him was becoming more pronounced, and 
her disapproval of his ministerial advice so marked 
as to render the transaction of affairs of state with 
her a matter of difficulty. Rightly attributing it 
to the influence of her exclusively Whig feminine 
entourage, which was hostile to his administration, 
he ended by making a demand upon her for the 
dismissal of her Ladies and the appointment of 
others of his own political following in their stead. 

The Queen would not hear of such a thing, turned 
a deaf ear to his demands, and a full-fledged cabinet 

(Continued on page 70) 








Miss Kathryn Baldwin 


which Americans whose wealth permits them 


CC which A the climate is a European institution 
to travel uninterruptedly have adopted as 


their own. From January to January these fol- 
lowers of the sun move from place to place, seeking, 
like the dog, the sunniest spot in which to bask. 
Palm Beach devotees claim that the glistening white 
sand of this Florida resort is the sunniest spot in 
the world. And being worshippers of the sun, they 
most carefully dress the part. 

Palm Beach is frankly and ingenuously “dressy.” 
Clothes play the most important part in its comedy 
of life. The colony spends its days out of doors, 
to be sure, but always in its best bib and tucker. 
There is ever the feeling that here society is con- 
sciously dressed up, that it knows that it is on dress 
parade, that it realizes every minute of the day that 
details of its costumes are being wired to New York, 


ie oe naems 


Miss Roberta 
Willard 


Palm Beach 


Chicago, San Francisco. There is but one let- 
down hour for these sun worshippers, and that is 
the bathing hour. Then, if ever, Palm Beach leads 
the simple life. 

The bathing costumes are practically those which 
will be worn during the summer at Newport, Bar 
Harbor and Narragansett Pier. They are usually 
built of heavy satin, and are conservative in design 
and treatment. Lace and embroidered collars and 
cuffs, gay caps decorated with rubber flowers, and 
brilliant girdles are ‘dressy’’ touches permissible. 

While golf and tennis have their adherents, and 
motor-boating on Lake Worth appeals to the 
younger element, the real comedy is played on the 
hotel verandas and the beach. Even the stranger 
within its gates feels the importance that dress 
plays. Not everyone goes into the water. There 
are those who do, and those who only sit and watch, 
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arrayed in clothes which spell Paris in every line. 
Morning frocks of chiffon in delicate shades of 
lavender, pink and blue, and equally fragile frocks 
of net, have quite displaced the batiste and swiss 
lingerie gowns of other years. 

Dancing and dinner gowns of the lovely new 
taffetas are favourites, although crépes and char- 
meuse hold their own. Never has there been such 
a rage for maline. The beach climate does not 
affect it and it is seen at its best on the dancing 
gowns. Parasols are a vital part of a Palm Beach 
costume, and, as gay colours are usually preferred, 
they add greatly to the brilliancy of any day- 
time scene. Hand painted chiffons and taffetas 
are perhaps the most highly favoured parasol 
fabrics. It is, however, a bit early to predict just 
which parasol will most strongly appeal to the 
feminine soul. 
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UXEDO PARK, in the heart of the Ramapo 
Hills, is the favourite winter playground 
for those New Yorkers who care more for 
skating, sledding and tobogganing than for “trot- 


ting” and “tangoing.” The colony was founded 
some thirty years ago by a group of men who 
wanted to be of, but not in, the city. Pierre Loril- 
lard and Grenville Kane were largely instrumental 
in the development of this unusual surburban 
colony. The Kane family still live there, and four 
daughters of the house have married Tuxedo 
neighbours. 

From the beginning, this “tight little colony” has 
been rigidly exclusive. To become a cottager was 
and still is as a patent of nobility. The estates are 
scattered throughout the hills on lovely woodland 
toads. The lake, in the heart of the resort, is a 
centre of attraction at all times. Swimming, 
sailing and canoeing bring the young people to the 
clubhouse on its shores in the summer, but it is 
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Robert Breese. 
Miss Clara Fargo. 


Tuxedo Park 


when the snow flies and the Ice King reigns that 
Tuxedo is at its best. ‘‘Then, if ever, come perfect 
days.” The toboggan slide provides sport for the 
courageous, and the lake, itself, sport for the grace- 
ful. Week-end parties fill the hospitable homes, and 
the whirl of pleasure does not abate from the mo- 
ment the ice forms until it melts in the spring sun- 
shine. The ice pleasures continue at night, in- 
dependent of the moon. Under electric light, the 
toboggan slide is crowded with jolly parties, with 
the skaters completing the gay scene. Then there 
is always the clubhouse to retreat to for warmth. 

With Miss Clara Fargo and Robert Breese to 
set the example, the dancing members of the 
Tuxedo colony are this winter tangoing on the ice. 

Many of the places are small, but there are many 
wonderfully beautiful estates owned by prominent 
New York men, including George F. Baker, now 
considered to be the greatest banking authority 
in this country, Charles B. Alexander, Richard 
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rey. Miss Marion Dinsmore. ickes. 


Delafield, William Grant Mason, Stanley Mortimer, 
and Herbert C. Pell. 

There is much neighbourhood entertaining; the 
owners of the larger places literally keep ‘‘open . 
house” whenever they are in residence. The large 
dances are usually given in the clubhouse. The 
Autumn Ball, given early in November, and the 
New Year’s Eve dance, are perhaps the most bril- 
liant of the annual events. At the Autumn Ball, 
the débutantes of the Newport and New York 
seasons form an interesting group of guests. They 
are entertained at the homes of their friends in the 
colony, those who are not invited to visit at any 
of the houses being put up at the club. The annual 
horse show is another event which draws the mem- 
bers of the colony and their friends together. Tuxe- 
do is primarily a horse-loving community, though 
the honk of the motor is to-day heard as frequently 
as the hammer, hammer, hammer of the thorough- 
bred’s hoofs. 
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NE of the most unusual and brilliant events 
6) of the London season was the Picture Ball, 
originated by Lady Paget and carried to 
great success by several other American women, 
among them the Duchess of Marlborough and Lady 
Randolph Churchill. The ball was given in Albert 
Hall, and netted a large sum for charity. It was 
not the ordinary fancy dress dance. Such affairs 
are becoming a bit boresome, and in order to draw 
a large attendance, extra attractions must be pro- 
vided. Under direction of Lady Paget and the 
Duchess of Marlborough, tableaux taken from 
famous paintings were given on the stage beneath 
the great organ. Many periods of the world’s his- 
tory were represented. Incidentally, all of these 
tableaux could be reproduced in this country, as 
many of them were in Chicago early in January. 
Very different in effect, but of even greater in- 
terest to Americans, was the Russian Costume Ball 
given at the Hotel Ritz in December. Here were 
seen costumes from every land and representing 
many periods. 





Photograph by Paul Thompson. 


LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


formerly Miss Jennie Jerome of New York, ap- 
peared at the Picture Ball as a Byzantine Empress, 
the temperamental Theodora. “Lady Randy”, as 
her English friends call the widow of the British 
statesman, made a most impressive figure in a 
costume of great richness and beauty, copied in 
detail from a portrait of the Empress which hangs 
in the British Museum. The gold crown, of un- 
usual workmanship, set with some of the Churchill 
jewels, seemed to be almost too heavy to wear 
with comfort. The broad, elaborately decorated 
panels forming the front and back of the robe were 
of scarlet and gold brocaded satin. The grace- 
ful sleeve draperies were of white crepe spangled 
with gold. 


the World of 


Following the visit of Paul Poiret to this country last fall, we had a perfect avalanche of minaret or 
They were girlish and pretty, and when worn by a slender, graceful girl, were charm- 
ing. They were not, however, for everyone, and recently a change has made itself felt, and we are turn- 
ing to picturesque “ period” and beautiful “ picture” gowns. 
and as sumptuous as the most beauty-loving soul desires is shown in the photographs reproduced here. 
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MRS. HERMAN SIELCKEN 


At the Russian Costume Ball given in New York at the 
Hotel Ritz last month, Mrs. Herman Sielcken appeared as 
a Polish bride. Her squarely-shaped, slit skirt was edged 
with ermine, a sign that the bride belonged to the upper 
The fabric of the robe was a very stiff dark red 
flowered satin. The full sleeves were of silver gauze, 
decorated with rows of pearls. Mrs. Sielcken’s pearl head- 
dress was the most elaborate worn at the ball. 


class. 


That such costumes can be greatly varied 


Make-Believe 





Photograph by Paul Thompson. 
MRS. JOHN LAVERY 


formerly Miss Hazel Martyn of Chicago, as Botticelli’s 
“Spring”, gave one of the most successful presentations at 
the London Picture Ball. Mrs. Lavery, who is a talented 
artist, has lived in England since her marriage to the brilliant 
Irish painte: whose titles and decorations are too numerous 
Naturally. Mrs. Lavery as “Spring” was cos- 
tumed with a marvelous perfection. A shimmering green 
flowered silk, with draperies of white, made a “Spring” 
true to nature and true to Botticelli. A glimmering misty 
veil of finest spun gold covered Mrs. Lavery’s own very 
beautiful hair and gave the subtly artificial effect which dis- 
tinguishes the female figures in Botticelli’s paintings. 


to chronicle. 





Photograph by Paul Thompson 


MISS GLADYS COOPER 


In several of the tableaux at the Picture Ball, many well-known actresses, whose beauty has made them famous at 
home and abroad, competed with beauties of the social world. Miss Gladys Cooper, as a glistening silvery-green 


mermaid, was as alluring as the Lorelei. 
their shoulders, as Miss Cooper wore her dark locks. 
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Few women could successfully wear their hair hanging limply about 
Incidentally, it was “ all her own.” 
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MISS DOROTHY HANCOCK 


of New York, as she appeared at the Russian Costume Ball, 
at the Hotel Ritz last month. In her singularly striking and 
original costume of scarlet and black, with its military head- 
dress, Miss Hancock might have posed as the spirit of war. 
In reality she pleaded guilty to being a Russian dancer of 
the Eighteenth Century. Her skirt of scarlet and black 
satin was wired and decorated with gold spangles. Her 
wide girdle of scarlet had an odd round ornament from 
which hung ropes of pearls. 





Photograph by Baron de Meyer. 


MRS. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 
For February, 1914 












Photograph by the International News Service. 


MISS MARGARET DRAPER 


daughter of Mrs. William Draper, of Washington, is always keenly 
interested in fancy dress affairs. She has a marvelous collection of 
period gowns, which she has been several years collecting. For | 
several years, Mrs. Draper has given a costume ball on Boxing-day, 

which has always been an important social event. In this picture, 

which was designed by Worth, Miss Draper appears as a lady of the 

French Court. From her elaborate coiffure to her high heeled satin 

slippers, Miss Draper’s costume is perfectly developed. 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson. 


MRS. H. W. REED 
at the Picture Ball in Albert Hall, Lon- 


don, last month, made a charming Per- 
sian lady in draperies of scarlet and gold, 
with full trousers of black charmeuse. 
The overdrapery and sash were of scar- 
let edged with gold braid and fringe. 
The veil of black gauze was edged with 
gold spangles, arranged in true harem 
fashion. Mrs. Reed’s dark eyes 
gleamed above the misty black in a 
most bewitching manner. 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney has 
denoted her artistic temperament and 
her intense originality in this strik- 
ing costume of white and black. The 
influence of Bakst is shown in its 
weird design. The full trousers are of 
black satin. The coat of white cloth, 





ornamented with black figures, per- Photograph by Paul Thompson. 
fectly suits Mrs. Whitney’s slender 
figure. It is fitting that Mrs. Whitney’s MISS VIOLET ASQUITH 
costume should be of unusual interest, daughter of England’s Premier, was the most striking figure in the Greek 
for it was she who started the rage frieze arranged by Mrs. Ralph Peto. This was one of the most effective 
for the fancy dress and studio affairs of the tableaux given at the Picture Ball. The scene, as depicted by 
which has so completely changed the seven young women, was taken from an old Greek vase and was expressive 
mode of entertaining in New York. of the art of Ancient Greece. 
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ana 


Hedges 


By GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 


An interesting phase of New York life makes the background for this story—the efforts of the 


newly-rich to storm the walls of society. 


It is like seeing the stage from behind the scenes — 


this glimpse at a ball from the watching detective’s point of view. 


HEN George Tremlett reached the ball 
W room of Sherry’s at half past nine, he found, 

as he had expected, many attendants but 
no guests. Well-fed musicians were tuning their 
instruments with dismal effect, and waiters were 
shifting tables with shameless noise. 

Tremlett found Mrs. Lawtrey, the hostess, clad in 
purple and, doubtless, in fine linen, seated under a 
palm, clasping and unclasping nervous hands. 
Thinking him an early guest (for his evening clothes 
fitted him well), she smiled at him vaguely before 
she realized that he was the man from the detective 
agency. Then, thoroughly annoyed at her exces- 
sive cordiality, she said sharply: “Oh, it’s you. 
Well, I’m glad you’re here at last.” 

“My name is Tremlett,’”’ volunteered the young 
man with a bow. “It is to be a large dance, I 
presume?” 

“Tt is to be a very large dance,” replied Mrs. 
Lawtrey emphatically. “That is why we are em- 
ploying you.” 

“T understand,” said Tremlett. “May I ask 
a few questions? You are expecting how many 
guests?”’ 

“We sent out five hundred invitations,” answered 
Mrs. Lawtrey, with some pride. 

“And the acceptances?”’ suggested Tremlett. 

“More people come, of course, than accept. 
There is no way of telling just how many there will 

” 


“Ah,” said Tremlett. “I see. May I have a 
list of the names? It would help a great deal.” 

Mrs. Lawtrey despatched a solemn man in livery 
to procure it. While the order was being obeyed, 
Tremlett ventured an inquiry. 

Mrs. Lawtrey’s Guests 

“T suppose, Mrs. Lawtrey,” he said, “that you 
know your expected guests at least by sight?” 

Mrs. Lawtrey hesitated, reluctant to admit that 
she knew not even one in fifty. 

“T think you’re very impudent, Mr. Tremlett.” 
said she. “Of course I know my guests.” 

“Excuse me,” said the young man, “but it is of 
great importance that you should. I assure you 
that in a great many instances, hostesses do not.” 

“All of my guests,”’ replied Mrs. Lawtrey pom- 
pously, “belong to the best families in New York. 
Their names were taken right out of the Social 
Register from A to Z.” 

“That is as I supposed,” said Tremlett ambigu- 
ously. 

The servant came quietly across the room, the 
list in his hand. It proved to contain some five 
hundred names, many of them famous, all of them 
obviously within the law. 

“Very well,” said Tremlett. ‘With your per- 
mission I will keep this for reference. Should I ask 
for an introduction to any of your guests, Mrs. 
Lawtrey, I hope you will accommodate me. It 
will be for purely professional reasons—not for 
pleasure.” 


He smiled as he said it, and Mrs. Lawtrey failed 


to take offence. 

At ten o’clock Mrs. Lawtrey, nervous as a débu- 
tante, took her position in the doorway. Mr. 
Lawtrey, an ineffective, apple-cheeked man, 
struggled into his white gloves. There followed 
an anxious quarter of an hour, and, finally, a 
few early guests came straggling in by twos and 
threes. Tremlett watched them with amusement. 
They were all of them harmless to his professional 
eye: pale-faced, sleek-haired youths, devotees 
of the new steps; middle-aged matrons, eager 
to lose weight and regain youth; a scattering 
of timid young girls, clad in immodest white. 
One by one they filed in, the correct servant calling 
their names in a voice that assured Mrs. Lawtrey 
of their identity. And although Tremlett heard 
many names that were not on his list, Mrs. 
Lawtrey turned none away. 

“*Go out into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in,’” quoted Tremlett, in 
whose profession a smattering of the Bible was not 
without its value. 

And then, suddenly, the amusement faded from 
his eyes. Coming up the stairs was a young 
woman. Tremlett noted instantly that, although 
she was with a party, she was not of it. Her 


quiet smile was intended to convey the impres- 
sion that she was included in the conversation; 
but no one addressed her and she addressed no 
one. 


She was alone in a crowd. 





“T think,” said Tremlett to himself, “that she 
will bear watching.” 

She was, without doubt, the most attractive 
woman to arrive. She appeared neither too bold 
nor too timid. She carried herself as one who is 
accustomed to admiration but who deprecates it. 
Her clothes were conspicuous only because they were 
so well made; her beauty was memorable only 
because she had not chosen to exploit it. 

Tremlett waited until, following three other 
women, she came from the dressing room. He was 
at the door when she gave her name as Miss Brown. 
Although it was impossible to be certain that Mrs. 
Lawtrey did not know Miss Brown, and although 
Tremlett observed that there was a Miss Brown on 
the list of those invited, his suspicions were in no 
way set at rest. There was something in the per- 
fection of her face that was vaguely familiar to him, 
and we are all of us inclined to doubt perfection. 
He approached Mrs. Lawtrey. 

“‘T should like to be presented to Miss Brown,” 
said he. ‘My name is Mr. Graham.” 

“To be sure, Mr. Graham,” said the hostess, who, 
in the bewilderment of an army of unfamiliar faces, 
had forgotten the existence of her private detective. 

The introduction was performed—not without 
difficulty, for Miss Brown was holding a small court. 
In due time Tremlett obtained a dance. 

“Tt is strange,” said he, “that I have not happened 
to meet you before!” 

“Do you come often to this sort of thing?”’ she 
inquired. 

“Not very—and then only for a purpose.” 

“For a purpose?” she echoed. 

“‘Oh, not a serious purpose,” he laughed. ‘‘ Most 
people find these dances an excuse to kill time: 
I am trying to find an excuse for these dances.” 

She smiled rather wryly. 

“T’m afraid you will not be very successful in 
that,” said she. 

“T think I have been successful to-night,” he 
answered. 

“Oh?” 

She looked up at him quickly—almost too quickly, 
he thought—and immediately looked away. 

“Just what do you mean?” she asked, after a 
pause. 

“T mean, of course, that this dance is excusable 
if only because it has given me the opportunity of 
meeting you. That’s quite brutal, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is not unusually brilliant, at any rate,” she 
replied with a smile. Then she added: “Do you 
mind if we sit down? I have been dancing steadily.” 

He desired nothing better. 


A Case of Incongruity 


‘Mr. Graham,” she resumed, when they were 
seated, “were you merely trying to be nice just 
now, or did you really believe that I was worth 
meeting?” 

“T really believed it,’’ he said earnestly. 

“But you know nothing about me,” she coun- 
tered. ‘You don’t even know who I am or where 
I come from.” 

“Ts that necessary?” he inquired. “As a matter 
of fact I think I know quite a little about you.” 

Once more she gave him a quick flash of her 
eyes, perhaps startled, perhaps only inquisitive. 

“For instance,” said he smoothly, “you are 
wearing a Worth gown; hence you probably live 
between Forty-fifth and Seventy-fifth streets.” 

She laughed frankly. 

“That proves how little you know,” said she. 
“On the contrary, I am very poor and live—well, 
far north of your northern boundary.” 

“Let me try again,” he urged. ‘‘ You tell me you 
are very poor; I can see that you are very beautiful. 
To be poor and remain beautiful one must be very 
happy.” 

There was a short silence, he watching her closely, 
she fidgeting her gloved fingers. 

“You are wrong again,” she said at length, gravely 
and quietly. ‘I am very miserable.” 

The trembling of her voice stirred him more than 
he would have admitted. After all, it is hard for 
even a detective to forget his gender. 

“T am sorry,” was all he said, looking straight 
ahead of him. 

He might have gone further had not an injured 
partner come up to claim a dance long due him. 

At midnight a certain intangible restlessness 
among the men hinted that the supper hour was at 
hand. Tremlett found himself in the centre of a 
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crowd that was pushing, none too gently, in the 
direction of food and wine. Not far ahead of him he 
observed Miss Brown, her golden hair agleam 
against the whiteness of her neck and shoulders. 
The hair, Tremlett reflected, could be imitated, but 
the shoulders 

“Tdiot!”” he apostrophized himself. “This won’t 
do. An appreciation of the beautiful is barred in 
your profession.” 

As they passed through the door, the crowd 
grew denser; and it was then that Tremlett noticed 
Miss Brown raise her left arm, as though to ward 
off a jostling neighbour. He saw her fingers move, 
quickly and deftly; he heard a slight click; a bright 
object flashed through the air, and Miss Brown, 
stooping, caught it cleverly in her right hand and 
concealed it in her handkerchief. Then, turning 
her head sharply, she swept with quick eyes the 
faces behind her. So rapidly had it been accom- 
plished that even Tremlett could not be certain 
from whom she had stolen the jewel. 

When she saw the detective behind her she went 
white, gave a little gasp and put her hand to her 
breast. Tremlett noted grimly that it was the 
hand that held the handkerchief. 


The Maiden in Distress 


He edged his way rapidly from the crowd, de- 
scended the stairs two steps at a time, telephoned 
headquarters to station two men at the street en- 
trance, and returned to find her waiting for him on 
the landing. 

“Mr. Graham,” she faltered, “may I speak with 
you? I am in great trouble.” 

Her hands trembled as she pulled at her hand- 
kerchief, and he saw that her eyes were perilously 
wet. He led her to a seat at the end of the corridor. 

“What is it?” he said. 

“You will think I am mad, of course,” she began 
hurriedly. “I imagine I am. Certainly I was 
mad for an instant. But now the instant is over 
and I have to undo what I have done.” 

Her lips were those of a child about to cry. 

“Can’t you tell me about it?” he asked. 

“There is no one else here I dare tell,” 
she—‘‘no one I know, no one I can trust. 
others—ugh!”’ 

He nodded in sympathy. 

“T told you I was poor,” she resumed. “TI did not 
tell you how poor. I have nothing in the world— 
even this dress is borrowed. I came here to-night 
uninvited. Oh, of course I am not the only one 
who did that. And I came here to-night to steal.” 

“Hush!” warned Tremlett. ‘Not so loud.” 

Her laugh was like a sob. 

“Perhaps I am not the only one who did that, 
either,” she said. 

“Perhaps not,” agreed Tremlett. 

“Don’t misunderstand me—I have none of the 
conventional excuses. I have no starving family 
to support; I am not even starving, myself. I 
wanted something more than bread: I wanted but- 
ter on my bread, and jam. I wanted taxi-autos and 
violets and restaurants and clothes fit for restau- 
rants. I wanted—oh, well, you see what a focl 
I am!” 

She thrust her hand into the bosom of her gown 
and drew out a pearl pendant, hung on a narrow 
platinum chain. She held it up before his face, 
held it with shaking fingers, the two large gray 
pearls swaying and twisting in the air. 

“That is ‘what I stole,” she whispered. 

He took it quickly from her hand. 

“Don’t take such risks,” he said. 
be seen.” 

“Will you give it back—for me—to its owner?” 
she faltered. “Can you—can you do that for me? 
or must I be punished?” 

He hesitated an instant; and then the pitifulness 
and the sincerity of her remorse swept away his 
professional scruples. 

“*T will return it,” he said. 
did you—did you take it?” 

“Oh, you are good,” she answered eagerly—‘“‘so 
good. It belongs to Mrs. Chester Briscoe.” 

The relief that came into her eyes was greater 
thanks than he could have asked for. 

“Stay here a minute,”’ he said, and went to find 
Mrs. Briscoe, the pendant in his hand. 

At the corner of the corridor he came upon a 
woman on her hands and knees, searching the floor. 
She looked up at the sound of his step, saw the 
‘jewel, and gave a little cry of pleasure. 
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“Tell me, from whom 





At the landing she turned and smiled Tremlett a good-night. 


“Oh, you have found it, then! 
Thad almost given it up.” 

“You are Mrs. Briscoe?” he inquired. 

“Yes, indeed,” said she. 

“T found it near the entrance to the supper room,” 


Thank heaven; 


heexplained. “It must have become unfastened in 
the crush by the door.” 

She was profuse in her thanks; she could not 
make an end of thanking him. She had been greatly 
upset. She thought she would go home at once. 

Tremlett, accompanying her to the staircase, 
found Miss Brown waiting for him. Mrs. Briscoe 
passed with no sign of recognition; but at the land- 
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ing she turned and smiled Tremlett a good-night. 
He drew a deep breath of relief and lighted a 
cigarette. He felt strangely nervous. 

When Mrs. Briscoe had gone, Miss Brown turned 
to Tremlett and gave him her two hands. 

“T am not going to try to thank you,” she said. 
“ Good-night.”’ 

“‘Good-night,” said he simply. 

Waiting until she was well away, he descended 
to the door and dismissed the two policemen. 
Then he returned to the ball room. He found 
there much confusion. Men and women, guests 
and servants, were searching the floor, along the 
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Mrs. Lawtrey, crimson 
This time she 


walls and in the corners. 
with distress, came to him at once. 
recognized her detective. 

“Mrs. Griffith has lost her pearl pendant!” 
she said. ‘It must have been stolen. What are 
you hired for, I’d like to know?” 

“Mrs. Griffith?” echoed Tremlett. 
wasn’t Mrs. Briscoe——” 

He stopped short, seeing a great light, and whistled 
softly. 

“What are you hired for?” 
Lawtrey. 

“T wonder,” answered the detective. 


“Then it 


repeated Mrs. 















































HENRY B. JOY, Jr. 


Son of Henry B. Joy of 
Detroit. 
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CHISHOLM WARDEN, 


Son of Clarence W. Warden, 
Haverford, Pa. 
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Boy o' mine! O Boy o’ mine! 

How shall | tell your worth? 
Treasure o' gem and measure o’ gold, 
Power unbridled and riches untold— 
Loot of the far-flung earth— 

Station and pomp and riches rare, 
These are not things fit to compare 
With the wonderful one 

Who is my own dear son, 

With Boy o' mine, O Joy o' mine! 


T. JEFFERSON 
COOLIDGE, 3D, 


Jefferson Coolidge of 


Thomas Jeffersor 
and of Randolph - 


BOY 


By Vivian M. Moses 












































McBURNEY BYERS, 


Son of J. Fritz Byers, 
Pittsburgh. 











GROSVENOR ELY, 
Son of Grosvenor Ely, 


Norwich, Conn. 
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Boy o’ mine! O Boy o’ mine! 

In you our hopes are met. 

Staying for you we're praying for you, 
Vision to see and courage to do, 

Tasks that the race has set. 

Laws that you give shall rule the lands— 
Hope of the world lies in your hands— 
And my name shall abide 

With my love and my pride, 

With Boy o’ mine, O Joy o’ mine! 


Photographs by Henry Pierce. 
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“I ask myself why cannot | say I viewed a see, as well as | see’d a view.” 


Peterl in 


The 


Black Forest 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


Copyright 1913, by Baroness von Hitten. 


“Heredity and environment” is a phrase that one hears constantly on the lips of thinking men and women; 
these two words account for many of the puzzles of life. The Baroness von Histten has written in this story a 
delightful study of the strangely mixed personality of the child of an international marriage. 


ETERL is long, blond, with legs of an absurd 
thinness, and straw-coloured hair. Physi- 
cally he is fifteen; but there are moments 
when his English mother asks herself if it is not 
seventeen, or even twenty, rather than fifteen years 
ago that after a very unpleasant night they laid 
him in her arms and told her that he was an heir. 

Not a boy, mark you, but an heir. She had in 
that particular instance done her duty. 

And with much pomp and circumstance he was 
christened. Christened Karl Peter Christopher 
Henry David. He wept during the ceremony and 
his foolish young mother was sure in her outlandish 
heart that he wept under the weight of all these 
serious historic names. 

And with the silliness and wrong-headedness so 
characteristic of her obnoxious race, she promptly 
re-named him Peterl, which is pronounced Payterl, 
and is not a German “‘little-name” at all, but a 
Tyrolese. 

Thus, outwardly, he is explained. 

, But who can explain the result of his cross-breed- 
ing? The abnormal placidity of demeanour, broken 
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by gurgles of five-year-old laughter; the hatred of 
sport so appalling to his bewildered she-parent and 
the artistic appreciation of nature so much greater 
than her own; the gentle tolerance of a nervous 
mob, the childish objection to an exaggerated use of 
soap and water; the well-weighed opinions in mat- 
ters of politics, international as well as German, and 
a perilous greed in pastry! 

Every boy is of course a fascinating mystery to 
his mother, but Peterl and his mother, who meet 
only semi-occasionally, have for each other the 
added charm of semi-strangeness—almost the charm 
of an attractive man and an attractive woman 
for each other. 

Therefore when the party—five including the 
Irish maid—got into the train at Mannheim and be- 
gan the journey up into the Black Forest, there was 
for the Frau Grafin and der junge Herr Graf, a de- 
lightful sense of adventure in the air. It was, owing 
to illness and the exigencies of travel, nearly a year 
since they had met, and a year is an extremely long 
time to a youth of fifteen and a lady of just short 
of forty. Peterl’s disgrace with his father was 
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deep. His school report had been of a blackness 
hardly to bear contemplation. He was not only 
the least in each of his classes, but he had been im- 
pertinent to his masters, a glutton, and terrifically 
untidy. Also, his mother knew that he had been 
in debt. Debt to the extent of eight shillings. 

This crime had, for reasons of diplomacy, been 
concealed from his father, but the facts having been 
epistolarily communicated to his mother she had 
cabled the money to his school. Perhaps this 
guilty secret was an added bond between the two. 
And this is one of the basic differences between 
mother and father. Such a secret surely never 
yet has created an extra tie between a father and 
his son! 

And so here they were in the train, four people 
bearing the same name, all good’ friends, although 
that mighty engine the German Law had long since 
confirmed the separation between the parents which 
nationality, education and temperament had begun 
years before. 

The little sister of Peterl, a pretty golden- 
(Continued on page 66) 











Rising from ram- 
parts of box, the old 
manor house of the 
Harrisons recalls the 
days of the Cavaliers; 
the days when in Vir- 
ginia knighthood was 
in flower. Its history is 
a notable one, and over- 
flows with tales of ro- 
mance, politics and war. 


The hall where Gen- 
eral Phillips bivouacked 
and which resounded 
with the tramp of 
Northern soldiers dur- 
ing the Civil War. Be- 
neath its windows the 
James River glistens 
in the sunlight, just as 
in the days when Anne 
Randolph planted the 
now famous Brandon 
gardens. 
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By 
HARRIET GILLESPIE 


Other homes of the Old Dominion 
may lay claim to more superb 
architectural features, but none can 
approach Brandon—so named after 
the Duchess of Brandon, a friend 
and kinswoman of Nathaniel Har- 
rison—in that incomparable charm 
which history and romance have 
woven about it. 








The Homes 


From its ramparts of box, Brandon-on-the-James rises like a warrior’s sword from 
a jeweled scabbard, bearing the scars of many conflicts, but fair in its heritage 
of honourable names. Many generations of Harrisons have come and gone, but 
they are not forgotten, for the walls of Brandon bear mute testimony of the part 
they played in the making of a nation. Hidden carefully away in the archives of 
the famous manor house are the original deeds, musty old parchments, which in 
the quaintest of English, tell how Brandon’s then ten thousand acres were granted 
by the King to one James Martin, son of an English nobleman, and from him 
passed into the hands of Lady Frances Ingleby, thence became the property of 
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Nathaniel Harrison in 1698, whose son Benjamin Harrison was the father of the 
Signer and close friend of Washington and Jefferson. The Manor has suffered 
the fortunes of war, and much of its beauty was despoiled by the vandalism of 
soldiery. During the Revolution British troops under General Phillips bivouacked 
here. It was many times attacked by the Indians and the curious sod block-house, 
built in pre-Revolutionary days as a protection from the attacks of the red men, 
still stands. During the Civil War Brandon was under fire—the river entrance 
shows evidence of the attack—which adds another chapter to the history of this 
ancient Virginia home. 
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Mistress Evelyn 
Byrd, whose pathetic 
romance forms a charm- 
ing bit of Colonial 
history. Daughter of 
William Byrd, gentle- 
man of Virginia, she 
died of a broken heart, 
so the legend reads, be- 
cause she could not 
marry her titled Eng- 
lish lover. The gown 
in which she was pre- 
sented at the court of 
George the First is 
treasured at Brandon. 


The picture gallery of 
Brandon in which hang 
fascinating portraits of 
Colonial belles and 
beaux; of warriors and 
statesmen who bore a 
part in the history of the 
Old Dominion, as well 
as in that of Brandon. 
Among them are the two 
William Byrds in velvet 
and old Iace. 


The dining room, 
with its Colonial panel- 
ing, its rare china and 
its atmosphere of gra- 
cious hospitality, is de- 
lightfully reminiscent of 
those pre-Revolutionary 
days when its walls re- 
sounded with the toasts 
so characteristic of that 
stately age. 
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The Duchess of Gramont 
and Her Children. 
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Mother 


By ALICE GEUBEL DE LA RUELLE 


Inspectrice Départmentale du Travail, Chargée de Mission aux Etats-Unis 


The French have solved the problem of practical eugenics in their sensible marriage customs—in the common- 
sense choice by loving parents for their son or daughter of a life-partner who is mentally, physically and 
financially fit to carry on the traditions of the house and in the training of the young girl for motherhood. That 
this applies to the small shopkeeper as to the noble is shown by Mme. de la Ruelle in this interesting account 


ARRIAGES of the “bourgeoisie’’—and by 
M bourgeoisie I mean in a broad sense all the 

middle strata of French society, eliminating 
the lowest and the highest classes—are generally 
happy, and divorces rare. 

Parents who have brought up their daughter 
with great care and devotion, and who have given 
her a “‘dot,” have certainly a right to interfere if the 
girl blunders into an ill-considered affaire while not 
yet of age, and to oppose her marriage when they 
judge that her “‘ prétendant” will not fulfil the condi- 
tions necessary to her happiness. But there is also 
a point most important and extremely characteristic 
of the French spirit—it is that there exists in the 
French family a solidarity which can hardly be real- 
ized in America or England. In France a marriage 
is not merely a match between two young people; 
it is also a union of two families. Strong affection 
exists between all the members, even cousins loving 
and comprehending each other with the sympathy 
of brothers. The success or the renown of any in- 
dividual is reflected throughout the whole family 
connection. But, on the other hand, if one suffers 
disgrace, all bear the stigma, and to preserve their 
good name they will undergo any amount of mate- 
rial sacrifice. 

Even if a man is guilty of nothing worse than 
subversive political opinions, he is apt to jeopardize 
the careers of his sons and nephews, making it 
almost impossible for them to become either govern- 
ment officials or officers in the army or navy. 

In France it is extremely rare for young people 
to question the authority of the family. There are 
exceptions, of course,—misunderstandings, personal 
interests, young love,—which may overthrow estab- 
lished traditions; but the exception proves the rule 
and usually the parents are right in their decisions. 

The ease with which marriage is contracted in 
\merica is not possible in France. With us it would 
be unprecedented for a daughter to suddenly an- 
nounce to her surprised family that she had been 
married; besides it would not be possible legally. 
Young people cannot be married in France without 


of the French point of view. 


producing before the ceremony a document showing 
that the parents are cognizant of the contemplated 
union, and if those about to be married are not of 
age, the consent of the parents is essential. 
“ . . . ” 
L’esprit de Famille 

This solidarity in the French family, this innate 
conception of the reciprocal rights of each one of its 
members, is characterized by the phrase, “‘/’esprit de 


famille’’—just as there is among army officers and 


government officials an “esprit de Corps’? and as 
there used to be among the members of the aristoc- 
racy an “‘esprit de caste.” 

“T’esprit de famille” runs all through our history 
from Roman times down to the present. The Ro- 
man father had the power of life and death over his 
children. This authority has, of course, been cur- 
tailed, and, as I have endeavored to show, it rests 
today above all on the love which is at the same 
time its cause and its result. 

Eugenics and Family Influence 

In our day, when family authority is battling 
with ultramodernism, when even children speak of 
the right to lead their own lives without a thought of 
their responsibilities to others, it is piquantly amus- 
ing to establish undeniably that other modern theo- 
ries, those theories that we class in a general way 
under the head of eugenics, reinforce most emphat- 
ically the authority of parents over their children 
and particularly over the ingénue. What indeed 
can our “‘ petite oie blanche” know of life? It is to 
her parents that she must turn for knowledge. With 
their wider experience of life, they are surely better 
able to judge for her and they are most likely to if 
her “‘prétendant” has any “peculiarities” which 
would compromise the health and happiness of their 
daughter and her offspring. 

In the provinces especially, everything is known 
or may be learned about a family. I know of one 
vigilant mother who, when she perceived that her 
daughter was inclined to encourage a young army 


officer whom she had met at the house of mutual 
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friends, promptly instigated inquiries and discovered 
that the grandfather of the young man had died in- 
sane—a fact of which the officer himself was in igno- 
rance. She tactfully explained the circumstances 
to her daughter, took her on a little journey to divert 
her mind, and the danger was averted. What 
possibilities for disaster if this child had been alone 
in the world, or if the mother had been foolishly 
indulgent! 


The Ingenue Is not Romantic 


How can the-French girl so carefully guarded be 
over-romantic? She knows perhaps the stories of 
Beatrice, of Laura and of Juliet, but she thinks of 
them as pretty fairy tales and has enough common- 
sense to realize that life is different. One imagines 
with difficulty a state of happiness foreign to one’s 
experience, and the happiness of a French family is 
eminently prosaic. 

The heart’s desire of our ingénue is to arrive at the 
end she has been shown, been taught to hope for. 
She knows that marital happiness is often made up 
of very little things. She has seen that her father 
is happy when her mother. smiles—or even more 
prosaically, that he is pleased when the dinner is 
good and the house is clean and comfortable. In 
fact she is very “pot au feu,” our jeune fille. She 
knows market prices, she is taught how to be a good 
housekeeper, and she learns how to regulate the 
family expenses. Such wholesome lives do not 
foster silly romance. 

Romantic girls are those who have not had the 
advantages of a cheerful home life and have con- 
ceived a false happiness in their own imaginations, 
expecting extraordinary things of life, oblivious of 
the fact that contentment exists in the individual 
rather than in her surroundings. 


Young Love 
When the suitor for a young girl’s hand is ac- 
cepted by her family, he pays official court to her 
during a period of several weeks, following which, if 
(Continued on page 69.) 
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These three débu- 
tantes, loyal to their 
ancestral homes, 
gladly forsook the 
attractions of Euro- 
pean capitals and 
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MISS MARIE STIRLING TAILER 


Daughter of J. Lee Tailer, of New York, and grand- 

daughter of Admiral Yates Stirling, of Baltimore. Miss 

Tailer, who inherits the beauty of colouring which made 

her mother—the first Marie—famous, was much féted 

in Baltimore, following her presentation at the first 
Monday German. 
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Photograph by 
Campbell 
Studio. 


MISS 
AILEIN 
DEVEREUX 


Daughter of 
Henry Kelsey 
Devereux, of 
Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








the whirl of gaiety 
in New York, to re- 
turn to their birth- 
places for their 
all important 
coming-out parties. 
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MISS ROSALIE SELFRIDGE 


Daughter of H. Gordon Selfridge, of Chicago. Al- 

though Miss Selfridge spent the greater part of her 

girlhood in London, she returned to her native city to 

make her début. During the London season she will 
be presented at Court. 
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In a series of articles to be published in the Bazar, of which this is the initial one, Miss Colby, Physical 
Instructor in the Educational Department of Teachers’ College of Columbia University, will instruct the 


girls of the present day in physiology. That a thorough knowledge of its structure 


is essential to the 


building of a perfectly healthy and entirely symmetrical body needs no telling. In this number the Lungs 
and Respiratory Tract are described; next month the subject will be the Digestive Tract. 


physical development of women in the last 

fifteen or twenty years than at any period of 
the world’s history since the days of ancient Athens 
and Sparta. 

When we women gradually discovered that we 
were not created weaklings but had become so 
through the habits of many generations, we rushed 
to the extreme of trying to prove that we were the 
physical equals of our brothers. 

The pioneers of any great movement are always 
bound to overshoot the mark and lay themselves 
open to criticism and ridicule. But pioneers are of 
the stuff that gladly sacrifices itself for the beloved 
cause and their enthusiasm is bound to leave its 
impress and prepare the way for those who follow 

So it was that the extreme “physical culturists” 
and “dress reformers” of twenty-five years ago 
were regarded as “cranks” and “freaks.’’ They 
were apt to be scornful of conventions and more or 
less masculine in appearance—but they left their 
mark. 

The girl of to-day finds that she needs health and 
strength to carry out her plans of life 

A normal, healthy body is the best servant in the 
world. 

Rousseau says, paradoxically but wisely, “The 
weaker the body, the more it commands; the 
stronger it is, the more it obeys.” 

Three important factors in cultivating a whole- 
some body are plenty of fresh air and sunshine; 
plenty of wholesome food; plenty of peaceful sleep. 
But working with each and adding to its effective- 
ness is EXERCISE. 

Let us consider just what we mean by exercise. 


P tosical more has been said and done for the 


I fear many people will think directly of dumbbell 
or club movements, or touching the floor while 
keeping the knees straight. 

These are all very well in their way, but there are 
few of us who can continue this sort of thing very 
long without a mighty effort of will. When exercise 
becomes a duty and must be forced it loses half of its 
benefit. Interest is all-important, and unless the 
effect of exercise reaches beyond the muscles and 
digestive system, and braces and stimulates the 
brain, its value is impaired. 


Choose Your Exercise 


The best exercise is the kind one likes, provided it 
is within one’s ability and is not carried to extremes. 

Walking, the one exercise open to everyone, is too 
often neglected. As generally practised, it leaves 
much to be desired in its effect. But if one is 
dressed so as to allow a free step and plenty of chest 
expansion, and walks at the rate of at least three 
miles an hour, one is bound to get oxygen into the 
lungs, a quickened circulation and an improved tone 
in all the bodily functions. 

Horseback riding is fine exercise for those who can 
indulge in it. The cross-saddle is much to be pre- 
ferred because there is less risk of accident and 
no danger of one-sided development of the hips and 
back. In this too the clothing should be loose. 

Swimming is probably the best exercise one can 
have. The sustaining power of the water supports 
the body and relieves the spine. The muscle 
groups used are not those already overtired by our 
every-day life. The scant, light clothing gives a 
freedom seldom felt, and the stimulation of the cold 
water is exhilarating. 


and (2) filtering or straining it. 


Rowing and canoeing; skating, skeeing and to- 
bogganing, all are sports of great value and interest. 

Tennis, well played, is rather a strenuous game, 
but for those able to stand the strain it is unequalled. 

Golf, with its intermittent work and rest, is ad- 
mirably adapted to those past the elasticity of youth. 

During the winter the climate frequently pre- 
vents the enjoyment of out-door sports and then a 
good gymnasium should be resorted to. 

In medical gymnastics and corrective exercise, 
individual work is desirable. With these excep- 
tions, class work is much to be preferred. 

It is interesting to note that the change in the 
centre of interest in the last few years has been from 
gymnastic drill and apparatus work to games and 
dancing. 

The amount of exercise should be just a little 
more than we can do easily, so that we may grow 
in capacity. 


Be Sure of Fresh Air 


We talk of the necessity for fresh air, and yet how 
many of us know what we really mean or why it is so 
essential? 

The respiratory system consists of the lungs and 
the passages leading to them 

“The nose” is the proper air entrance, not the 
mouth. If you prefer breathing through the 
mouth, sleeping or waking, something is wrong. 
Try first to cultivate the nose-breathing habit, and 
if you find it impossible consult a physician without 
fail. 

The nose fills two functions (1) warming the air 
The inner surface 
(Continued on page 57) 
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MRS. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


Who has been appointed a member of the New York State 
Panama-Pacific Exposition Committee, by Governor Glynn. 


From the pastel portrait by Halmi 
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The Countess Olga von Wedelstadt wins 
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The Senator’s Confidence—but the Count fails to interest Mary 
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MRS. SIDNEY COLFORD 


of Newport, who was Miss 

Clare Knight, only daughter of 

Edward C. Knight, of Philadel- 
phia. 


Photograph by the 


Campbell Stu 
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MRS. DUDLEY 


Photograph by Dorothy Hickling. 


wife of Captain Dudley, of the Royal Horse Artillery. She was a daughter of the 
late Munroe Hinds, formerly American minister to Brazil. 
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MRS. OLIVER PERIN 
of Baltimore, who was Miss 
Winona King. The Perins 
have recently joined the Long 
Island Colony. 


Photograph by 
Aimé Dupont. 
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Mrs. Maughm knew of the escapade, so close to a scandal. 


M+t1ss 


By 


A marriage without community of interest is seldom happy. 


More 


land 


MARIE VAN VORST 


The story of “Miss Moreland” 


is founded upon such a marriage, with dissolution constantly threatening. Not only do the 
husband and wife repel each other, but they are further driven apart by the love of another 
woman. That other, Miss Moreland, by her charming personality and force of character, wins 
the admiration of her employer. The wife’s jealousy is a strong factor in the working-out of the story. 


SYNOPSIS 
Thomas Maughm, after a difference with his wife, 
persuades his secretary, Mary Moreland, to leave the 
city with him. He gives her a thousand dollars. 
Called to the deathbed of a friend, Maughm hurries to 
Boston, leaving Miss Moreland with instructions to 


follow him. Next day Mrs. Maughm sends for the 


secretary and convinces her that if Maughm goes she, 
his wife, will be broken-hearted. Miss Moreland goes 
to Boston and is met there in the station by Mr. 
Maughm. 


ARY and Maughm came out through the 
M gate with the last of the passengers from the 

New York Express. As they came up 
to the news-stand she gently disengaged her hand 
from Maughm’s arm and stopped, saying in the 
quiet, businesslike voice he knew so well: 

“T didn’t bring my bag, Mr. Maughm. There is 
a midnight train out from here and I am going 
back on it.” 

In the vast shed, peopled by an unclassed crowd, 
these two human beings faced each other. 

Thomas Maughm looked into the woman’s eyes; 
they were grey and steady. His own brow con- 
tracted; he echoed “Going back—what do you 
mean?” He put his hand forcibly on her slender 
arm. “You are not going back on the midnight; 
you are coming with me.” 

Her face was colourless; she had never looked so 
lovely. It was the big moment in a little career. 

“T am going back on the midnight,” she repeated 
quietly. 

_Maughm could not help smiling. She was so 
dignified, so equal to the situation, so up to the 
mark, perfect with long training. He had ordered 
her to come and she had obeyed the summons, 
For February, 1914 


but he now began to realize that she had plans 
of her own. 

Words were not Mary Moreland’s long suit, but 
she knew that now she would have to find some 
that would fit the situation. 

“When I went to the office to-day,” she said, 
“Mrs. Maughm rang me up.” 

“What!” 

“T went up to the house, but she did not want me 
professionally.” 

“You saw my wife?” said the man, stepping 
back. 

““Yes,” the stenographer answered. ‘I was with 
her a long time. She is very unhappy. She’s very 
much worried about you.”’ She was watching his 
face. ‘‘She didn’t say a great deal,’”’ continued the 
stenographer, ‘‘but she made me feel that her heart 
was breaking.” 

Maughm looked at Miss Moreland in silence. 

“‘T think she’s fonder of you than you realize.’ 


The Part of Wisdom 


The big clock pointed to a quarter after ten. 

“T have my return ticket to New York, Mr. 
Maughm.” 

What she said was a shock to him, but he yielded 
to her authority with a sense of relief. He was be- 
ginning to realize that Miss Moreland was sane and 
that he was on the verge of a great folly—a folly 
whose like in the lives of other men he had been 
quick to condemn. He realized that he had been 
blinded by excitement, anger, and, in the case of 
this girl, a little passion. He was grateful to her. 

“There is no earthly reason why we shouldn’t go 
back to New York on the same train,” he murmured. 
Miss Moreland shook her head. 

He continued to regard her fixedly, and as he did 
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so she, in a way, altered before his eyes. The day 
before she had meant for him the possibility of for- 
getfulness and passion—the consolation that he 
needed; and here, in a secend, in this nondescript, 
impersonal place, she had become once more the 
cool-headed business woman. A hundred times be- 
fore this he had felt a sense of obligation to her; for 
years he had relied on her. 

She was saying “Oh, that wouldn’t be wise, Mr. 
Maughm”’; and he hurriedly added: 

“Moreover, I couldn’t go back to-night. You see, 
Ayms’s funeral is to-morrow; I shall stay for that.” 
He added, ‘‘ But I don’t like the idea of your going 
alone.” 

She answered tranquilly, ‘‘Oh, I am used to going 
alone, you know.” 

Something in him rebelled against her determi- 
nation to do so. She was saying: 

“T didn’t have time for lunch to-day. I think 
I will go across to the buffet and get something to 
eat. No thank you, no thank you, honestly Mr. 
Maughm I want to be alone, please, please.”’ 

Mechanically he compared his watch with the 
big timepiece. He felt that she was taking every- 
thing in her own hands, as she was capable of 
doing. 

“You must have a section,” he said, “if you are 
going back on the midnight. There is a buffet 
over there’’—he indicated it—‘‘and if you will go 
and order yourself some dinner I will get your section 
and join you later.” 


“God Bless You” 


He left her and she made her way to the restaur- 
ant, glad to be free. In reality she was faint—not 
hungry—and though she ordered herself a club 
sandwich and a strong cup of tea, when the food 




























































































came she could not touch a morsel of it, and was 
able only to swallow a little of the tea. 

She had finished when Maughm came back with 
her Pullman ticket. 

As she put it in her purse he observed her deftness, 
her sure, poised movements and her ungloved hands 
with their well-kept, pretty nails. 

He was about to say to her, “Let me take you 
to some quiet place where we can talk,” when she 
raised her eyes and put out her hand. ‘“‘Good-bye,” 
she said. He understood that she wanted him to 
go, that he was just then for her not an easy equa- 
tion. 

He took her hand. God bless you,” he said. 
She thought he was going to kiss her and the hot 
blood leapt into her face, but he only pressed her 
hand strongly, dropped it, and turned and left her. 

It was what she wanted him to do, of course, and 
yet as he went her heart sank within her like lead. 

A sob rose in her throat. The tide of life had 
left her stranded. 

Slowly she walked back through the station to 
find a place where she might sit down to wait for 
her train. To the extreme left was the waiting 
room, and she made her way toward it. 

She came to a stop before the news-stand. She 
wanted something to keep her attention from her- 
self. Hitherto she had been part of a commercial 
and professional monotony, a woman whose life is 
ordered by the strictest method, and all of a sudden, 
with her, everything had changed! She had become 
an adventurer. She had pushed out from the quiet 
harbor of commonplace and now found herself 
alone at sea. 

An Old Acquaintance 

As she turned the pages of a magazine she became 
conscious of a woman standing near by. There 
was no reason why Mary should try to escape 
recognition and she looked up frankly and recog- 
nized Amber Doane. She was astonished, and 
blushed, but it immediately flashed through her 
mind—*‘‘ Amber owes me a hundred dollars,” and 
with the remembrance came the wonder “is she 
ever going to pay me back.” 

Amber turned, and Mary, extending her hand, 
said, “Why, Amber, I didn’t know you ever came 
to Boston.” 

The other girl’s surprise was evident,—not so 
much surprise as a sort of fear, which made it evi- 
dent that she did not expect to be spoken to. She 
murmured something that sounded like ‘‘Came 
on to see my cousins.” 

Mary smiled at her townswoman. “Don’t look 
so frightened, Amber,” she said agreeably; ‘‘ you 
don’t think I am going to hold you up here in the 
station, do you?” 

Amber Doane was evidently mystified. ‘“‘ Hold 
me up?” she faltered. 

““Why yes,” returned Mary, pleasantly. “You 
don’t suppose I am as mean as that, do you? I 
know that you will do the best you can about the 
money,”’ which didn’t mean at all that she felt the 
best would ever imply repaying the hundred dollars. 

“T was afraid you were not going to speak to me, 
Mary.” 

A second before, Miss Moreland would have said 
that she did not want to see ‘‘a single person in the 
world.”” Now the presence of this acquaintance 
was a relief. 

“You don’t know me very well or you wouldn’t 
think I could cut a friend because she owed me 
money,” she said. Amber Doane, regaining her 
compos ure, replied: 

‘Well, you never can tell how people are going 
to act when you're ‘up against it. 

“T suppose you are right,”’ said Miss Moreland 
absent-mindedly. 

Two Types of Woman 

Side by side the two were making for the wait- 
ing room, Mary directing the way. 

Amber Doane was a striking contrast to Mary 
Moreland. Amber was a dark and sombre beauty. 
She was somewhat overdressed, but her clothes 
were tasteful. 

“T am going back to New York to-night,’’ Mary 
found herself saying. ‘“‘I came over on business. 
Let’s go into the waiting room and sit down. 
There’s lots of time.” 

Amber had never been a close friend of Mary 
Moreland’s. Mary had loaned her the money be- 
cause it was easier to do so than to refuse. The 
Morelands lived in a frugal way. The Doanes 
were notoriously wasteful; and if Mary had been 
critical and severe in her judgment she would have 
ignored the request of a girl who spent on her 
clothes everything she made, and ran into debt 
besides. 

It was one of Mary Moreland’s ways; when there 
were two sides to a question she looked at the better. 

She heard Amber say as she laid her hand on 
Mary’s arm: “Then you don’t mind being seen 
here with me, Mary?” and she responded cordially, 
“Well, I should think not—I am awfully glad I met 
you.” 

They went into the waiting-room and sat down. 





At nine o’clock the following morning Miss 
Moreland walked into the office of Maughm & Co. 

She had decided to give up her position. No. 40 
Wall Street was to be a closed book. That past 
was over. 

Everything stood in its accustomed order on her 
desk. Twenty-four hours previous, with very dif- 
ferent feelings she had taken a farewell of this room. 

An assistant stenographer came in and asked her a 
dozen questions to the minute—pointed out batches 
of letters—spoke of Mr. Maughm—spoke to her of 
telephones from Mrs. Maughm. 

But in these facts she had no longer any interest— 
she must have no interest in them 

She had done nothing to be ashamed of. 

This she had said to herself a hundred times. 
She had begun saying it when she met Amber 
Doane in the Boston station. She had said it to her- 
self on the way home in the train. 

But she was out of employment, with debts and 
problems to face, and she knew how difficult it would 
be to find another good position. 


A Slight Indiscretion 


If she had been cautious she would not have writ- 
ten to Maughm, but caution had never been neces- 
sary in her business relations with him. She wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Maughm: You will understand that 
I can’t take the thousand dollars, and of course 
you will not expect me to retain my position 
here.” 

Under this she wrote: “I hope you are going to 
be very, very happy.”” Then she changed it to “I 
am sure you are going to be very, very happy.” 

She paused, adding this line, then let it stand, and 
putting the ten one-hundred-dollar bills with the 
letter in the envelope, addressed it by hand and left 
it with the rest of his mail. 

She gathered together certain personal things, 
made a parcel of them, and without bidding good- 
bye to anyone slipped out of the office. 

The next few hours she spent in consultation with 
the employment bureau of a typewriter company, 
and in trying to see a lawyer whose name was given 
to her as one who needed a stenographer. It was 
late afternoon when she took the train to Orange. 

It was a mile walk from the station to her home. 
She had taken it winter and summer, spring and 
autumn for ten years, and she knew it well, but on 
this day somehow it seemed unusual. 

After having repeated to herself countless times 
that she had nothing to be ashamed of, the refrain 
changed into “I have something to be proud of.” 

She was not conceited—she was just, and the con- 
sciousness of her own self-control and the fact that 
she had put things on a proper basis gave her a feel- 
ing of self-congratulation. 

As she approached the little Episcopal church, 
into which she had seldom time to go, the bells were 
ringing for even-song. Tonight she felt a personal 
call in the summons. 

Service had not begun, and Mary, taking a seat 
near the door, let her eyes wander about the dim 
interior. They finally rested on the stained-glass 
window at her side. 

“Neither Do | Condemn Thee” 

The design was one in which the mysticism and ap- 
peal of the Galilean had been admirably and rev- 
erently portrayed by the artist. 

Underneath the figure in white robes, with head 
crowned by a halo, and hand outstretched toward a 
woman crouching upon the ground, Mary read— 

‘Neither do I condemn thee, go in peace.” 

The sweetness of the sy the benediction ex- 
pressed in the attitude, impressed Mary profoundly. 
Her pulse for the first time was quickened with the 
poetry and beauty of an aesthetic religion. 

She had, until the past few days, lived an utterly 
commonplace life. 

The hymn was “In the Hour of Trial.” When 
she had had time to think about hymns this had 
been one of her favourites. 

She did not bow her head or join in the responses; 
she sat back in her corner while the service pro- 
ceeded. 

She had done right: there wasn’t any doubt about 
that! From the moment that Mrs. Maughm had 
made Mary feel that she loved her husband the 
girl had been determined—she would give him up. 

But she hadn’t known then that she cared so 
much. In Boston, standing in the station by his 
side, she had realized what the sacrifice meant to her. 

When she said to him, “I am not going with you; 
I am going back to New York,” everything in her 
had rebelled. 

She wanted to go with him then; and she re- 
sented the fact that there was any Mrs. Maughm 
with a prior right. But sitting here under the win- 
dow with its white figure, she was glad of her re- 
nunciation. 

She surely had a right to hold up her head with 
the rest of the congregation—she had nothing to be 
ashamed of. She had not disgraced herself. She 
could take her place anywhere—there was nothing 
against her; no one in the world knew how close she 
had come to shame. 
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After a little she rose (she had a sweet voice) and 
sang with the others— 


“When thou seest me waver 
With a look recall, 
Nor for fear or favour 
Suffer me to fall.” 


An ecstasy began to possess her soul. 
She wondered that she had not gone more often 
to church—she would do so now. 


Descent into the Commonplace 

When she reached home her mother was stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

She greeted Mary in a dry, emotionless fashion. 
To her there had been no romance in her daughter’s 
absence. 

“Well,”’ she said, and followed her daughter into 
the sitting-room. 

Nothing could have brought Miss Moreland down 
to earth more emphatically than the ugly little room, 
with its familiarly uninteresting things. 

Mrs. Moreland had all her life had extravagant 
tastes, and couldn’t understand why she should not 
have money just as well as the rest of the world. 
She spent her time in planning how to spend a for- 
tune if it should be “left to her.”” She rebelled 
against their poverty, and much of her mental atti- 
tude was comprised in the phrase “‘I don’t see 
why.” 

She had a vague idea that Mary had gone to visit 
in Plainfield. 

“Did you have a good time?”’ she asked, but did 
not wait for Mary’s answer. ‘I suppose you have 
heard about Amber Doane?” Mrs. Moreland 
said 

Mary was opening her suit case. 

“Heard what?” 

“Then you don’t know?” 

Mary looked up at her mother who went on unc- 
tuously “‘The first time I ever saw her I said ‘That 
girl has a bad face.’ I don’t need to look at a person 
more than twice to know what kind they are; I 
always go back to my first impressions! I haven’t 
seen hard times the way I’ve seen them for twenty 
years, not to be a judge of human nature.” 

““What about Amber?” 

Mrs. Moreland shut the door. 

“You remember when she went to night-school?”’ 
said Mrs. Moreland in a sepulchral voice. 

“Well,” said Mary, “what of that?”’ 

““They dismissed the French teacher a couple 
of months ago,” said Mrs. Moreland. “It seems 
that——” 

‘“*T don’t believe it,” said Mary Moreland. 

She took out the articles of clothing from the suit 
case—her black silk stockings, and the apparel so 
carefully selected, and shook them out. 

“They have been meeting over in New York,” 
said Mrs. Moreland, ignoring her daughter’s re- 
mark. 

“‘T understand now, however, he has left her and 
gone back to France.” 

“*T would have to have more proof of a story like 
that than just ‘town-talk,’”’ said Mary. 

‘The Doanes will never be able to hold up their 
heads again,” said the mother. 





After he left Mary at the station in Boston 
Thomas Maughm went back to the Somerset Club, 
sat down before an open fire, ordered himself a 
whiskey and soda and gave himself up to a cigar and 
to his thoughts. 

He had experienced some powerful emotions dur- 
ing the past forty-eight hours. Ayms’s death had 
been a great shock to him. Ayms was his best 
friend; he loved him. He couldn’t bear to let him 
go. He hated death; yet he didn’t want to senti- 
mentalize over morbid facts that nothing could 
change. 

He thought of his meeting with Mary Moreland, 
and the change of plans which she had forced upon 
him. 

Then there came into his mind the possibility 
that Daisy loved him, that there might be a chance 
of patching up their differences, and his desire to go 
back to his wife revived. As he thought of “ patch- 
ing up” his existence he changed the idea to “be- 
ginning a new life”; “patching up” is dreary— 
he could not think of it. 


What the Man Remembers 

He had come to a point of his own development 
when he must have a new life—a new deal; he de- 
manded it—everything in him demanded it, and he 
did not know how much he craved it or how im- 
perative it was in his mental, psychical, spiritual 
existence. 

He wondered as he sat there smoking what had 
happened between Miss Moreland and his wife. 
What could Daisy have said? Why had she sent 
for Miss Moreland? 

No sooner did he think of Mary than there came to 
him that sense of security. 

Oh! whatever she did was sure to be all right. A 
man could trust her. What a woman she was, what 
a fine creature. Right down to the ground, the girl 
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could be counted upon—Gad, you could not say 
that of most women. 

He thought how for ten years she had been there 

in her place, punctual, efficient, gentle. But there 
was nothing soft about her, although she suggested 
womanliness with every turn of her hand. He was 
just beginning to learn what her strength was. She 
had handled this affair with him like a diplomat. 
Maughm, smoking, smiled faintly. . . . She was a 
clever woman, and as he thought he gave her for the 
first time a title; she was “‘a lady” through and 
through. 

He could think of different combinations of colour 
and different styles of dress that would be becoming 
to Miss Moreland, and realized now that he had 
been tempted to consider her in other frocks before 
this, notwithstanding her tailored suits and her shirt 
waists became her well. How finely she carried 
herself! 

He turned his cigar between his fingers and forci- 
bly transferred his meditations to his wife. 

Miss Moreland had told him his wife loved him. 
How could she know that—what could Daisy have 
shown to Miss Moreland that looked like love? 
She hadn’t shown him any so far, God knows! 
What could this girl have seen in his indifferent, 
self-absorbed, egotistical wife? She was all this. 
He ought to be ashamed of himself to think it, but 
she had made him think it. It was not his fault 
women get what they give—they inspire what their 
natures lead them to inspire. 

But perhaps he had misjudged her—the kinder 
thought followed. He had been thinking this before 
Mary Moreland came through the gates. Daisy 
had not shown him her best side; he had not shown 
her his. 

Well, they would begin again; he was going home 
for that. 

He put his head back and shut his eyes—he was 
tired. 


\rriving in New York thirty-six hours later, 
Maughm went directly home from the train, and 
learned that Mrs. Maughm had been at her mother’s 
for the night and would not return until after 
dinner. 

He bathed and dressed, and went to breakfast at 
his club. When he came in, toward nine o’clock 
that night, he was told that his wife waited to see 
him in her sitting-room. 

Daisy Maughm sat at her desk writing. Closing 
the door behind him and crossing the floor toward 
her, Maughm looked for an affectionate greeting, 
for some change of circumstances that would make 
everything different. 

She put down her pen, resting her hands on the 
table, and waited for him to speak. 


A Wife's Greeting 


“T came in from Boston this morning,” he said, 
“and found you were not at home.” 

He stood on the other side of the table looking 
down at her. 

It was not difficult for him to understand that his 
absence had excited in her no wonder, for this was 
not the first time he had gone away without telling 
her why or where. 

“You went to your mother’s last night?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How is she? Pretty well?” 

“Ves,” 

Her replies, though short, were not unpleasant, 
but, realizing that the overtures must come from 
him, he put out his hand. 

“T am glad ta.get.baek,’”’ he’said, and‘ paused a 
moment—‘‘I am glad to see you, Daisy.” 

He. waited a second for a response from Mrs. 
Maughm. She made none, and he went around to 
her side and stooping, kissed her. 

She did not respond, but still he was not surprised. 
Though he thought she withdrew a little, she did not 
change her position, and she did not look at him. 

“You came from Boston?” she asked. 

“Yes. I went up day before yesterday.” 

“On business?” 

She was not in the habit of asking him questions, 
and he wondered a little. 

“I was going on business,”’ he said, and stood 
back and put his hands in his pockets, “‘but poor 
Ayms—you saw it in the paper, Daisy, I dare say— 
Bob Ayms, you know 

She turned and slightly lifted her head—‘ Bob 
Ayms?” 

“Ves,” said her husband, “he died of pneumonia.” 

Feeling that it was his part to do what he could he 
said warmly, “‘He was fond of us both, you know. 
It took me back to old times, Daisy, when Bob was 
usher for us; it made me think of lots of things.” 





The Judgment of Jealousy 

Bending over and putting one of his hands over 
his wife’s as it lay on the table Maugham said: 

“T have been thinking it all over on the way home: 
let’s start afresh, Daisy. I dare say it is more my 
fault than yours.” 

For a moment his wife let his hand rest upon hers, 
then she withdrew her own, and pushing her chair 





back stood up facing her husband and leaning on 
her hands. 

“How dreadful to use Bob Ayms’s death for an 
excuse!”’ she said measuredly. “I never heard of 
anything so shocking. Why, any excuse would be 
better than that. It is worse than shocking. It is 
bad taste.” 

““What do you mean?” asked her husband. 

“ Mean—do you need to ask, Tom?” 

“Yes, I do need to ask.” 

She gave a little laugh. “You went to Boston 
with a woman.” 

Maughm stared at her; his face grew set. 

“What you say is untrue,” he said. 

She continued, “To think thit she should have 
stood here in this very room so quietly and so 
hypocritically, and dared—dared——” 

“Stop!” said Maughm. “Not another word.” 

Mrs. Maughm did stop, not because he told her 
to, but because she wanted to hear what he had to 
say. 

Defending a Name 

“T cannot pretend that I don’t grasp your mean- 
evidently your 
is above any 


ing,” he said. ‘“‘Miss Moreland 
insinuations are intended for her 
such implication.” 

Mrs. Maughm bore this more quietly than might 
have been expected. 

She turned to the table and took up an envelope. 

“‘When I sent for her (for I did send for her),” 
continued Thomas Maughm’s wife, “I believed 
the worst, and I wanted to see right here under my 
own eyes the woman who has entangled my hus- 
band.” 

Surprised as he was, the word struck him as incon- 
gruous and he repeated with a sharp laugh “En- 
tangled! Mary Moreland entangling a man! Stop 
just where you are, Daisy; don’t be ridiculous and 
theatrical; show a little common sense if you can,” 
and he repeated the word “Entangled! Mary 
Moreland! You don’t know what you are talking 
about! The girl is as straight and honourable”— 
he looked her in the face,—“‘as you are,” he went on 
—‘‘as your mother.” 

““Heavens!”’ his wife exclaimed, ‘‘ how unbearable 
—you are insulting.” 

He stepped back a little and said gravely: “I 
didn’t mean to be. I am speaking of one good 
woman to another.” 

The blood was beating in his temples; he was 
angry, and he felt springing up in him a tremendous 
loyalty to the woman he was now trying to protect, 
but had tried to ruin. 

That was the illogical part of it. 

Where did this loyalty come from? If Mary More- 
land was a good woman it was not to his credit; it 
was her innate sense of decency that had kept her 
clean. 











. A Clever Accuser 


Mrs. Maughm was now trembling with anger and 
excitement. She sat down again in the chair, and 
holding its arm with both her hands looked at her 
husband. 

“‘T happen to know all about it, Tom. You went 
to Boston with Miss Moreland. You stayed there 
with her night before last.” 

“T did not go to Boston with Miss Moreland,” said 
Maughm. ‘TI have no reason to suppose that Miss 
Moreland stayed in Boston that night or any other 
night. What Miss Moreland does or where she 
goes is absolutely nothing to me.”’ He added, “I 
have had enough of this.”’ 

“Tf that is true why did you give-her a thousand 
collars?” 

Here she did surprise him so completely that he 
was thrown off his guard. ‘‘What!”’ he exclaimed, 
and she added coolly— “You give yourself 
away!” 

He had returned expecting to find his wife in 
love with him, at least affectionate. Instead here 
was a suspicious, jealous woman, and she knew of 
the escapade, so close to a scandal. 

He walked across the room, his hands in his 
pockets. Then he came back and faced her. 

“The day before yesterday, Daisy, I planned to 
leave for Chicago; I wanted to get away from home, 
but Ayms’s death changed my plans and I went to 
Boston. I went aloneandI returned alone. Now,” 
he said with a shrug, “you can make out of it any- 
thing you choose to. You can think anything 
you like. The important part of it all is that the 
reasons for my leaving New York remain the same 
as they were then.” 

He looked her steadfastly in the eyes. “I am 
nothing to you,” he said, “nothing at all.” 

There was not a quiver of her eyelids as she re- 
turned his gaze, “And I,” she said, ‘‘am nothing to 
you.” 

She waited for his answer. 

“When I came back into this room,” said Thomas 
Maughm, “everything was in your hands.” 

She smiled slightly. ‘That is like a man—‘put- 
ting it up’ to the woman to accept, toforgive——” 

He interrupted her “You have not much to for- 
give in this case, Daisy,”’ he said, ‘‘nothing really.” 
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“You deny then that Miss Moreland is anything 
to you?” 

‘“*Emphatically.” 

“Then why did you give her the thousand dollars?” 

She waited and so did he. There was abso- 
lutely no reply for him to make to this. 

The Question Hard to Answer 

To ask her how she knew it was to give his wife 
the advantage. 

Then thinking of Mary, and that he must in jus- 
tice to her, whatever his wife knew, make some ex- 
planation, he said: “She has worked for me for 
ten years; she was in trouble—she owed money.” 

Mrs. Maughm turned and took from her portfolio 
ten one-hundred-dollar bills, which she pushed over 
toward her husband. 

“‘There is the money,” she said. 

He looked at the bills without speaking; he could 
only surmise that Mary had given them to his wife, 
and he would not ask. 

He stood for a moment, then said shortly: “You 
may make what you please out of it, and do as you 
like. You can communicate with me at the Metro- 
politan Club, for I shall go there now,” and turning, 
he walked out of the room. 


During the next fortnight Amber Doane and her 
delinquencies were forgotten by Mary in the prob- 
lem of her future. Mary had given up her position, 
she was in debt, and her mother was having one of her 
periodical attacks of nerves. 

The universe seemed to Mary Moreland at the 
point of dissolution. Around her were the common- 
place, dreary things of life, and back in her mind was 
the vision of what might have been and what she 
longed for. 

She got up at five o’clock in the morning to pre- 
pare breakfast; made her mother comfortable for 
the day, leaving her in charge of a woman who 
came in to work. 

At half-past eight she was on the train for New 
York to take up again her search for a situation. 


An Unlooked-for Rebuff 


She had heard that the position of stenographer 
was vacant with Maughm & Co.’s lawyers. She 
hesitated some time before making the application. 
It seemed too close to the old associations, but ne- 
cessity was making her desperate. She had not 
realized at first how hard it was going to be to enter 
into a new business life. 

Memories of the quiet orderly habits in the old 
place, under the friendly direction of a man to whom 
she was attached, swept over her. 

There she was somebody— “Miss Moreland, 
private secretary.”’ In any other place she would be 
an impersonal creature, as mechanical as the ma- 
chine she operated. 

As she was ushered into the private office the man 
at the desk looked at her keenly. She was more 
conscious of his scrutiny than she would have been 
two weeks ago—far more. 

He took her in with one sweeping glance. 

Miss Moreland this morning added to her usual 
attraction the delicate charm that sometimes comes 
with fatigue—the darkening of the lines under her 
eyes, a certain pallor. 

She wore a grey suit that fitted perfectly, grey 
shoes like her dress, and grey stockings. On her 
shining hair was a small grey hat with a grey bow. 

There was not a trace of colour in her dress. Her 
eyes were grey, and one needed to look into them 
deeply to discover their full beauty. 

“‘T advertised for an expert stenographer, a wom- 
an of experience,” said the lawyer. 

He rose and placed a chair for her 
sit down?” 

“T was ten years with Mr. Maughm, 4o Wall 
Street.” 

The man contracted his eyebrows. 

“You have just left Mr. Maughm?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tsee.”” He was looking at her steadily. ‘‘ Why 
did you leave ?”’ he asked. 

He saw the colour rush into the girl’s face, which 
had been so attractively pale, and the colour was 
no less charming than her pallor; it was that fine, 
delicate crimson that seems to lie close to the surface 
of the skin. 

Almost nothing had been said, the merest com- 
monplaces, but as she rose from the chair she trem- 
bled and she knew that he was suspicious. “I felt 
that I preferred a change,” she said. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “the position here 

She said “‘Thank you,” and found herself once 
more in the elevator, unconscious of how she had 
left the lawyer’s office. 


Amber Doane’s Reputation 
After two or three unsatisfactory calls, she went 
home. ; : , 
The story of Amber’s love affair spread like wild- 
fire through the community. 

Under-no circumstances would Mary have spoken 
to her mother of the affair, but Mrs. Moreland 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Photograph by the Campbell Studio. 


MRS. ALBERT R. GALLATIN 


Formerly Miss Beatrice Quennell, daughter of the fate Robert C. Quennell. Her marriage to Mr. Gallatin united two well known New York 
families Mr. Gallatin being the son of James Gallatin and a descendant of Abraham Alphonse Albert Gallatin, who founded the family in America 
over a century ago. Born in Switzerland, the first Albert was brought up by an aunt who had strong German feanings. When the Hessians were 
sent to fight against the colonies, he refused a captaincy in one of the companies, saying that he would never serve atyrant. Then, at the age of 
" 7 nineteen, he ran away to America, fought for the colonies, eventually achieving great political and international honours. 
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The Stage as the M 


Patricia Collinge 


By the addition of a tulle veil, Patricia Collinge trans- 
forms the simple little house gown she wears in the sec- 
ond act of “The New Henrietta,” at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, into a dainty, if not elaborate, wedding costume. 
It is fashioned from one of the soft, lustrous white meteors 
in a girlish mode that displays unmistakable Greek influ- 
ence. The tulle undersleeves, neck frills and tunic could 
be added with propriety to any wedding robe, and the gir- 
die of crystals and pearls adds a classic touch. And over 
all the veil, falling from a lace cap, envelopes the figure in a 
misty outline. 





Amelia Bingham 


Amelia Bingham, in “The New Henrietta,” the play in 
which she is now starring at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
wears this stunning model, developed in tobacco-brown 
chiffon velvet. The only other touch of colour in the cos- 
tume is a bit of dull blue embroidery introduced in the col- 
lar. The skirt is cleverly arranged so that the front is 
plain, the soft, graceful drapery apparently coming from 
under the left edge of the front panel. The sleeves with 
their inserts of lace and the separate upper part are very 
chic, and strike a new note. The black straw hat is 
trimmed with old blue plumes. 
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Louise Dresser 


“I love clothes—pretty clothes I mean,” Louise Dresser 
once remarked, “but the authors of my plays never give me 
any opportunity to wear them.” The author of “Potash 
and Perlmutter” at the Cohan Theatre, has been woefully 
careless in this respect, but the fascinating cloak model 
makes the best of the opportunity offered. Certainly this 
suit of the new Rodier material, golfine, in a pearly white 
shade is very up to the minute. The skirt shows a clever 
front drapery, which takes the fulness from the hips, and 
the jacket to correspond stands out in the back in the new, 
saucy flare. 
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It does not require the assurance of Miss Reed to recog- 
nize this handsome reception costume as a Poiret model. 
Though almost severe in its simplicity, it is easily one of 
the most striking gowns worn in “The Yellow Ticket.” 
It could hardly fail to attract the eye, since the designer 
selected a brilliant scarlet velvet for the piping of the white 
velvet apron. The fourreau of the costume is a soft white 
brocade, cut in the simple kimono style which Poiret ad- 
vocates. A concession was made to Miss Reed in the 
white chiffon underskirt which fills in the rounded corners 
at the side of the skirt. 

For February, 1914 


Hazel Dawn 


Florence Reed 


Though simple in outline this afternoon frock worn by 
Florence Reed in “The Yellow Ticket,” displays all the 
hall-marks of the newest models. The overdress is of taf- 
feta, a soft satin-like fabric which does not crinkle or crack 
like the taffetas of the last decade, and it is draped around 
the hips in the accepted mode, finishing in a bow in the 
back. The drapings in the front are weighted with a long, 
silver tassel—the last word in the realm of trimmings. 
Three flounces of white lace form the underskirt and the 
simple kimono bodice is veiled with the same lace, the 
back panel, collar and revers being of the taffeta. 
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Miss Reed has some very decided ideas on the art of 
good dressing; and when she cannot procure an imported 
model to suit her fancy, she does not hesitate to design a 
costume. This street suit of Egyptian crepe in a curious 
brick colour was fashioned from her design. Her ap- 
proval of the latest colour scheme, one borrowed from the 
Chinese, is evidenced in the old blue crepe buttons and the 
broad brocaded crepe sash which is unmistakably of Chi- 
nese inspiration. That she is a close student of the modes 
is demonstrated by her selection of a short, shapeless 
jacket with the raglan shoulder and generous pockets. 
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The Carnival Season in Clothe 

















Mrs. T. Oakley Rhinelander 


HE hegira to the Southland and to the 
Riviera, begun the middle of January, is 
making no apparent difference in the gaiety 

of the New York season. The lateness of Lent 
tends to keep the greater portion of society in town, 
naturally prolonging the more or less formal enter- 
taining. The next twenty-six days, like those just 
ended, will be one dizzying round of dances, dinners 
and fétes for charity. 

Whether society will dance the twenty-four 
hours round, during Lent, remains to be seen. 
That the Opera will hold its own, however, goes 
without saying. Only during Holy Week is there 
any change in the appearance of the Diamond Horse 
Shoe. But Lent or not, the clothes show is always 
paramount. 

While it does seem as though tangoes and trots 
are ‘played up” too continuously in present fash- 
ion, there is no denying that the clothes we wear in 
the daytime are governed almost entirely by these 
dances. Time was when the evening gown was the 
most important costume in a girl’s wardrobe. To- 
day the afternoon or thé dansant gown outranks 
them all. Not that there is any one type of gown 
which the girl of to-day labels her thé dansant 
costume, but her entire daytime wardrobe is affected 
by the fact that she dances straight through the 
day, from the breakfast to the dinner hour. 

No charitable féte is possible without dancing, 
and even the soberest lectures given by serious- 
looking persons on serious subjects, invariably 
wind up with dancing. Therefore, tailor-mades 
as well as more frivolous gowns are built round the 
dance idea. Incidentally, never before, to my mind, 
were daytime costumes so chic, so delightfully 
feminine. 

The Tango Upsets Opera Traditions 

Even Opera gowns have been slighted during this 
maddeningly mixed-up season, and the evening 
coiffure has been noticeably affected. It now de- 
velops that heavily-jeweled tiaras and elaborate 
decorations interfere with one’s pleasure in doing 
the new steps. One’s head, you see, must be as light 
as one’s feet, and the weight of a crown on the head 
adds heaviness, alas, to the feet. Therefore, on the 
nights when society goes on to a dance, very few 
tiaras or similar ornaments are seen. At a recent 
performance of Pagliacci this fad was peculiarly 
pronounced. And by the way, the leaving off 
of gloves was equally noticeable. 

Black lace is coming into its own again. Not 
the heavy lace of the Spanish type, but the more 
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Mrs. H. Rogers Winthrop 


Sketches by Elsie Deand 


delicate thread laces. Mrs. Austen Gray wore ¢ 
Pagliacci a black and white costume which showe 
a delightful combination of the black lace and whi 
chiffon. The underrobe of white charmeuse wa 
caught up-in front, just enough to show a bit ¢ 
white lace. Over this was draped a flounce of t 
lace, and over this was an apron of white chiffon 
This chiffon was used on the black tulle bodice. 
The originality and daring which characterize 
Mrs. Gray when she was a girl are as apparent no 


that she is a young matron. With her hostess anf 


the other feminine members of the party wearing 
the merest hints of sleeves and long gloves, Mrs. 
Gray’s gown had almost full-length sleeves of black 
tulle, absolutely plain, but cut rather wide below 
the elbow. And she wore no gloves. 

Mrs. F. Egerton Webb, whose gray-haired loveli- 
ness makes her a noticeable figure in any gathering, 
was a shimmering vision of gray and silvery white. 
Her gown of silver tissue and lace had a long nar- 
row train, and a surplice bodice. At the left, stuck 
in her girdle of silver ribbon, was a spray of purple 
orchids. But it was Mrs. Webb’s evening coat 
which made the most distinct impression on my 
mind. It was built of two shawls of richly embroid- 
ered white crépe, the heavy silk fringe outlining 
the entire garment and extending down the back 
of the sleeves. This was a coat which could be 
worn either winter or summer, the addition of a 
collar of white fur giving needed warmth for cold 
weather. 


Daring Colour Schemes 
Another evening coat, suitable for late spring, was 
the black and flame-coloured satin affair worn by 
Mrs. Thomas Hastings, over a black satin costume. 
It was the usual narrow-at-the-feet, wide-at-the- 


waist, model, but was distinguished by a cowl-cape off 


black velvet. The colour scheme was daring, par-—y 
ticularly as Mrs. Hastings has red-gold hair; but 
this is a daring age, not only in colour, but in design. 
These three matrons wore no head ornamentation 
of any kind, unless the two emerald and rhinestone 
pins at the back of Mrs. Hastings’ coiffure can be? 
called such. . Mrs. Gray’s hair, a dark chestnut in” 
colour, was dressed high, and showed her ears. | 
A rather striking colour note was given to Mrs 
Alfred Wagstaff’s silver and green costume by th 
brilliant red tulip she wore on her corsage. Arti- 
ficial flowers have entirely displaced those old time 
favourites, gardenias and violets. The men, I am | 
glad to note, however, still cling to the garden- | 
grown gardenia. Mrs. Wagstafi’s lovely golden | 
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Mrs. Alfred Wagstaff 


hair, (her hair is the really-truly golden shade, so 
unusual to-day) was dressed to conform to the shape 
of her head, and she was one of the few young 
women present to wear a bandeau. The long white 
ostrich feather standing out at one side is a favour- 
ite coiffure decoration of Mrs. Wagstaft’s. 

Perhaps the most interesting costumes for the 
afternoon dance were those worn at the opening of 
Castle House, the new “dance hall’, managed by 
Miss Elizabeth Marbury and the Vernon Castles. 
This latest concession to the dancing craze was 
developed by Miss Marbury, who realized that the 
parents in the more conservative social element were 
literally at their wits’ end to solve the dancing 
problem. These mothers have steadfastly refused 
to allow their girls to dance in the hotel tea-rooms. 
They can now go to Castle House every afternoon 
and dance under delightful conditions and careful 
chaperonage. 

_At the opening, I noticed all sorts and conditions 
of costumes, from the smart little éailleurs of velvet 
or wool to the dressy chiffon in dark colours. Mrs. 
Oakley Rhinelander and Mrs. H. Rogers Winthrop, 
who was Alice Babcock, wore taffeta costumes of 
much distinction. Mrs. Rhinelander showed her 
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Mrs. Austen Gray 





approval of plaids by wearing a dark blue taffeta 
combined with a dark blue and rose plaid in a most 
fetching manner. The skirt had a broad plait in the 
front, which gave the necessary dancing freedom. 
Mrs. Rhinelander’s hat, a wide-trimmed sailor 
shape, was the only very large hat in the room. 

A charming contrast to this (in a way) simple 
costume, was the beautiful brown velvet gown worn 
by Mrs. Harold Weekes. The skirt was seemingly 
a full circular affair, entirely bound with a wide band 
of brown fox fur. The effect in the back was very 
unusual, as the velvet seemed unusually full, and 
the fur extended to the waist line. There was a 
short peplum of the velvet attached to the girdle, 
and this peplum showed distinctly under the short 
cutaway coat. The finishing touch to the coat was 
given by the fat boa of fur which fastened on the 
shoulder, the long end hanging down the back. 
Mrs. Weekes’ hat of brown velvet had a wreath of 
small green and dull red roses around the upper 
part of the crown. 

Black taffeta is winning its way to the front. Mrs. 
Winthrop’s costume was all black, except the narrow 
band of ermine which bound the wrists and out- 
lined the simple surplice bodice. That a bit of 
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Mrs. Thomas Hastings 


Drawings by M. Torre. 


Mrs. T. Egerton Webb 


white lace filled in the V-front goes without saying. 
No woman appears smartly gowned nowadays with- 
out this front of sheer lace or tulle. Not only was 
Mrs. Winthrop’s costume created in a “new” 
fabric (taffeta is “new,” in that it has “‘come back”’) 
but its design was new, being one of the box-plaited 
models which were looked at in fear and trembling 
just a short time ago. 

Another black costume, and one just brought from 
Paris, was the chiffon cloth and fur affair worn by 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe. The charmeuse skirt was very 
short. Over this hung a full straight apron of 
black chiffon cloth, finished with a deep hem. This 
apron was very full from side to side, but did not 
meet at the back by several inches. 

The bodice was a severely plain affair of the chiffon, 
its only decoration being the band of fox fur, which 
crossed just above the odd half-girdle. This girdle 
was merely a loose band of the fur, fastened on the 
bodice under each arm. 
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The climax is approaching in this intensely absorbing story. 


Thousandth Woman 


By E. W. HORNUNG 





The web of circumstantial evi- 


dence which entangles the feet of the hero is drawing closer and closer. Can he get out of it? 


Will he or his old friend Scruton “pay the piper?” 


SYNOPSIS 

Cazalet, an Englishman, going home after years 
in Australia, returns to his ship at Genoa, having 
been left behind at Naples. He tells his cabinmate 
Hilton Tove, of a dream in which he has seen Henry 
Craven lying dead in his library. When they arrive 
they discover that Craven has been murdered. Only 
the old gardener had seen the murderer. Tove suspects 
Scruton, a business associate of Craven’s, who has 
just finished a term in jail for a crime really inspired 
by Craven. Cazalet defends Scruton. 

Cazalet renews acquaintance with Blanche Macnair, 
his childhood friend. 

After a happy hour of reminiscence of boy and girl 
days, they are joined by Toye, who tells them that 
Scruton has been arrested. Cazalet is indignantly 
insistent that Scruton is innocent. Blanche and Caz- 
alet go on to Uplands, his old home and the scene of 
the murder, and meet there Mr. Drinkwater, from 
Scotland Yard. 

Cazalet asks if they have searched for the missing 
cap in the cigar cupboard, which he shows to the in- 
spector, revealing a hidden passage which he had made 
as a boy. 

Toye visits Cazalet while the latter is at breakfast 
and hears the story of the finding of the murdered man’s 
keys and watch in the foundations, and the truncheon 
with which he was killed. 

Toye goes to Italy bent on amateur detective work, 
and Blanche and Cazalet enjoy a week of mad motoring, 
ending with a dinner and music hall in London. 


T had been life to them, but now it was all 
over. It was the last evening of their week, 
and they were spending it rather silently on 

Blanche’s balcony. 

“T make it at least three hundred,” said Cazalet 
and knocked out a pipe that might have been a 
gag. ‘You see, we were very seldom under fifty!” 

“Speak for yourself, please! My longevity’s 
a tender point,” said Blanche, who looked as though 
she had no business to have her hair up, as she sat 
in a pale crossfire between a lamppost and her 
lighted room. 

Cazalet protested that he had only meant their 
mileage in the car; he made himself extremely in- 
telligible now, as he often would when she rallied 
him in a serious voice. Evidently that was not 
the way to rouse him up to-night, and she wanted to 
cheer him after all that he had done for her. Better 
perhaps not to burke the matter that she knew was 
on his mind. 

“Well, it’s been a heavenly time,” she assured 
him just once more. “And to-morrow it’s pretty 
sure to come all right about Scruton, isn’t it?” 

“Yes! To-morrow we shall probably have 
Toye back,” he answered with grim inconsequence. 

“What has that to do with it, Walter?” 

“Oh, nothing, of course.” 

But still his tone was grim and heavy, with 
a schoolboy irony that he would not explain but 
could not keep to himself. So Mr. Toye must be 
turned out of the conversation, though it was not 
Blanche who had dragged him in. She wished 
people would stick to their point. She meant to 
make people, just for once and for their own good; 
but it took time to find so many fresh openings, and 
he only cutting up another pipeful of that really 
objectionable bush tobacco. 

“There’s one thing I’ve rather wanted to ask 
you,” she began. 

“Yes?” said Cazalet. 

“You said the other day that it would mean 
worry for you in any case—after to-morrow— 
whether the charge is dismissed or not.”’ 

His wicker chair creaked under him. 

“TI don’t see why it should,” she persisted, 
“if the case falls through.”’ 

“Well, that’s where I come in,” he had to say. 

“I Can't Face Him!” 

“Surely you mean just the other way about? 
If they commit the man for trial, then you do 
come in, I know. It’s like your goodness.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t say that!” 

“Then will you explain yourself? It’s not fair 
to tell me so much, and then to leave out just the 
bit that’s making you miserable!” 

The trusty, sisterly, sensible voice, half banter- 
ing but altogether kind, genuinely interested if the 
least bit inquisitive too, would have gone to a 
harder or more hardened heart than beat on 


is tested almost to the limit in this instalment. 


Blanche’s balcony that night. Yet as Cazalet 
lit his pipe he looked old enough to be her father. 

“T’ll tell you some time,”’ he puffed. 

“Tt’s only a case of two heads,” said Blanche. 
“T know you're bothered, and I should like to help, 
that’s all.” 

“You couldn't.” 

““How do you know? I believe you’re going to 
devote yourself to this poor man—if you can get 
him off—I mean, when you do.” 

“Well?” he said. 

“Surely I could help you there! 
ill,” cried Blanche, encouraged by his silence. 
not half a bad nurse, really!” 

“I’m certain you’re not.” 

“* Does he look very ill?” 

She had been trying to avoid the direct question 
as far as possible, but this one seemed so harmless. 
Yet it was received in a stony silence unlike any 
that had gone before. It was as though Cazalet 
neither moved nor breathed, whereas he had been 
all sighs and fidgets just before. His pipe was 
out already—that was the one merit of bush to- 
bacco, it required constant attention—and he did not 
look like lighting it again. 

Until to-night they had not mentioned Scruton 
since the motoring began. That had been a tacit 
rule of the road, of wayside talk and indoor orgy. 
But Blanche had always assumed that Cazalet had 
been to see him in the prison; and now hetold her 
that he never had. 

“T can’t face him,” he cried under his breath,“ and 
that’s the truth! Let me get him out of this hole, 
and I’m his man forever; but until I do, while there’s 
a chance of failing, I simply can’t face the fellow. 
It isn’t as if he’d asked to see me. Why should I 
force myself upon him?” 

““He hasn’t asked to see you because he doesn’t 
know what you're doing for him!” Blanche leaned 
forward as eagerly as she was speaking, all her 
repressed feelings coming to their own in her for 
just a moment. ‘He doesn’t know because I do 
believe you wouldn’t have him told that you’d ar- 
rived, lest he should suspect! You are a brick, 


” 


Sweep, you really are! 
“The Thousandth Man” 


He was too much of one to sit still under the 
name. He sprang up, beating his hands. “Why 
shouldn’t I be—to him—to a poor devil who’s been 
through all he’s been through? Ten years! Just 
think of it; no, it’s unthinkable to you or me. 
And it all started in our office; we were to blame for 
not keeping our eyes open; things couldn’t have 
come to such a pass if we’d done our part, my poor 
old father for one—I can’t help saying it—and I 
myself for another. Talk about negligence! We 
were negligent, as well as blind. We didn’t know 
a villain when we saw one, and we let him make 
another villain under our noses; and the second one 
was the only one we could see in his true colours, 
even then. Do you think we owe him nothing now? 
Don’t you think 7 owe him something, as the only 
man left to pay?” 

But Blanche made no attempt to answer his pas- 
sionate questions. He had let himself go at last; it 
relieved her also in a way, for it was the natural 
man back again on her balcony. But he had set 
Blanche off thinking on other lines than he intended. 

“T’m thinking of what Ae must have felt he owed 
Mr. Craven and—and Ethel!”’ she owned. 

“T don’t bother my head about either of them,” 
returned Cazalet,.harshly. ‘He was never a white 
man in his lifetime, and she was every inch his 
daughter. Scruton’s the one I pity—because—be- 
cause I’ve suffered so much from that man my- 
self——”’ 

“But you don’t think he did it!”. Blanche was 
sharp enough to interrupt. 

““No—no—but if he had!” 

“You'd still stand by him?” 

“T’ve told you so before. I meant to take 
him back to Australia with me—I never told you 
that—but I meant to take him, and not a soul out 
there to know who he was.” 

He sighed aloud over the tragic stopper on that 
plan. 

“And would you still?” she asked. 

“Tf I could get him off.” 

“Guilty or not guilty?” 

“Rather!” 

There was neither shame, pose, nor hesitation 


Especially if he’s 
“Tm 
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The loyalty of the “thousandth woman” 


about that. Blanche went through into the room 
without a word, but her eyes shone finely in the 
lamplight. Then she returned with a book, and 
stood half in the balcony, framed as in a panel, look- 
ing for a place. 

“You remind me of ‘The Thousandth Man,’ ” 
she told him as she found it. 

“Who was he?” 

“The Thousandth Woman” 

““He’s every man who does a thousandth part 
of what you’re doing!” said Blanche with confi- 
dence. And then she read, rather shyly and not 
too well:— 


***One man in a thousand, Solomon says, 
Will stick more close than a brother, 

And it's worth while seeking him half your days 
If you find him betore the other. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine depend 
On what the world sees in you, 

But the Thousandth Man will stand your friend 
With the whole round world agin you.’” 


“T should hope he would,” said Cazalet, “if he’s 
a man at all.” 
“But this is the bit for you,” said Blanche. 


“His wrong's your wrong, and his right’s your right, 
In season or out of season. 

Stand up and back it in all men’s sight— 
With that for your only reason! 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine can't bide 
The shame or mocking or laughter. 

But the Thousandth Man will stand by your side, 
To the gallows-foot—and after!” 


Blanche’s voice trembled, but so did Cazalet’s as 
he cried out: 

“That’s the finest thing I ever heard in all my 
life! But it’s true, and so it should be. J don’t 
take any credit for it.” 

“Then you're all the more the Thousandth 
Man!” 


He caught her suddenly by the shoulders. His 
rough hands trembled; his jaw worked. ‘Look 
here, Blanchie! If vou had a friend, wouldn’t 


you do the same? 

“Yes, if I’d such a friend as all that,” she faltered. 

“You’d stand by his side ‘to the gallows-foot’— 
if he was swine enough to let you?” 

“T dare say I might.” 

“However bad a thing it was—murder, if you 
like—and however much he was mixed up in it— 
not like poor Scruton?” 

“I'd try to stick to him,” she said simply. 

“Then you’re the Thousandth Woman,” said 
Cazalet. “‘God bless you, Blanchie!”’ 

He turned on his heel in the balcony, and another 
minute found the room behind him empty. He 
entered—stood thinking—and suddenly began look- 
ing all over for the photograph of himself, with a 
beard, which he had seen there a week before. 


An Invisible Barrier 


It was his blessing that had done it; up to then 
she had controlled her feelings in a fashion worthy 
of the title just bestowed upon her. If only he 
had stopped at that, and kept his blessing to him- 
self! It sounded so very much like a knell, that 
Blanche had begun first to laugh, and then to make 
such a fool of herself (as she herself reiterated) that 
she was obliged to run away in the worst possible 
order. 

But that was not the end of those four super- 
fluous words of final benediction; before the night 
was out they had solved, to Blanche’s satisfaction, 
the hitherto impenetrable mystery of Cazalet’s 
conduct. 

He had done something in Australia, something 
that fixed a gulf between him and her. Blanche 
did not mean something wrong, much less a crime, 
least of all any sort of complicity in the great crime 
which had been committed while he was on his 
way home. Obviously he could have had no con- 
nection with that, until days afterward as the 
accused man’s friend. Yet he had on his conscience 
some act or other of which he was ashamed to 
speak. It might even in itself be shameful; that 
was what his whole manner had suggested, but what 
Blanche was least unwilling to believe. She felt she 
could forgive such an old friend almost anything. 
But she believed the worst he had done was. to 
emulate his friend Mr. Potts, and to get engaged 
or perhaps actually married to somebody in the 
bush. 
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There was no reason why he should not; there 
never had been any sort or kind of understanding 
between herself and him; it was only as lifelong 
friends that they had written to each other, and that 
only once a year. Lifelong friendships are tradi- 
tionally fatal to romance. Blanche could remember 
only one occasion on which their friendship had 
risen to something more—or fallen to something less! 
She knew which it had been to her; especially just 
alterward, when all his troubles had come and he 
had gone away without another word of that kind. 


For February, 1914 


A night in “the week of their lives.” 


He had resolved not to let her tie herself, and so 
had tied her all the tighter by never stating his re- 
solve. But to go as far as this is to go two or three 
steps further than Blanche went in her perfectly 
rational retrospect; she simply saw, as indeed she 
had always seen, that they had both been free as air. 

All this she saw quite clearly in her very honest 
heart. And yet, he might have told her; he need 
not have flown to see her the instant he landed, 
or seemed so overjoyed, and such a boy again, or 
made so much of her and their common memories! 
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He need not have begun begging her, in a minute, 
to go out to Australia, and then never have men- 
tioned it again; he might just as well have told her 
if he had or hoped to have a wife to welcome her! 
Of course he saw it afterward himself; that was why 
the whole subject of Australia had been dropped 
so suddenly and for good. Most likely he married 
beneath him; if so she was very sorry, but he might 
have said that he was married. Had Blanche been 
analyzing herself, and not just the general position 
of things, she would have had hereabouts to account 




























































































to her conscience for a not unpleasant spasm at the 
sudden thought of his being unhappily married 
all the time. 

Curiously enough, it was over Martha that she 
felt least able to forgive him. Martha would say 
nothing, but her unspoken denunciations of Cazalet 
would be only less intolerable than her unspoken 
sympathy with Blanche. Martha had been per- 
fectly awful about the whole thing. And Martha 
had committed the final outrage of being perfectly 
right, from her idiotic point of view. 


The Return of Toye 


Now among all these meditations of a long night, 
and of a still longer day, in which nobody even 
troubled to send her word of the case at Kingston, 
it would be too much to say that no thought of 
Hilton Toye ever entered the mind of Blanche. 
She could not help liking him; he amused her 
immensely; and he had proposed to her twice, and 
warned her he would try again. She felt the force 
of his warning, because she felt his force of character 
and will. She literally felt these forces, as actual 
emanations from the strongest personality which had 
ever impinged upon her own. Not only was he 
strong, but capable and cultivated; and he knew 
the whole world as most people only know some 
hole or corner of it; and could be most interesting 
without ever talking about himself or other people. 

When Martha came to her, on the little green 
rug of a lawn behind the house, to say that Mr. Toye 
himself had called and was in the drawing-room. 
Blanche stole up past the door, and quickly made 
herself smarter than she had ever done by day 
for Walter Cazalet; at least she put on a “dressy” 
blouse, her calling skirt (which always looked new) 
and did what she could to her hair. All this was 
only because Mr. Toye always came down as if it 
were Mayfair, and it was rotten to make people feel 
awkward if you could helpit. So in sailed Blanche, 
in her very best, to be followed as soon as possible by 
the silver teapot, though she had just had tea herself. 
And there stood Hilton Toye, chin blue and collar 
black, his trousers all knees and no creases, exactly 
as he had jumped out of the boat-train. 

“T guess I’m not fit to speak to you,” he said, 
“but that’s just what I’ve come to do—for the 
third time!” 


Toye’s Third Proposal 


“Oh, Mr. Toye!” cried Blanche, really frightened 
by the face that made his meaning clear. It re- 
laxed a little as she shrank involuntarily, but the 
compassion in his eyes and mouth did not lessen their 
steady determination. 

I didn’t have time to make myself presentable,” 
he explained. “I thought you wou'dn’t have me 
waste a moment if you understood the situation. I 
want your promise to marry me right now!” 

Blanche began to breathe again. Evidently he 
was on the eve of yet another of his journeys and he 
wanted to go over engaged; at first she had thought 
he had bad news to break to her, but this was no 
worse than she had heard before. Only it was more 
difficult to cope with him; everything was different, 
and he so much more pressing and precipitate. She 
had never met this Hilton Toye before. Yes; she 
was distinctly frightened by him. But in a minute 
she had ceased to be frightened of herself; she knew 
her own mind once more, and spoke it much as he 
had spoken his, quite compassionately, but just as 
tersely and to the point. 

“One moment,” he interrupted. “I said nothing 
about my feelings, because they’re a kind of stale 
proposition by this time; but for form’s sake I may 
state there’s no change there, except in the only 
direction I guess a person’s feelings are liable to 
change toward you, Miss Blanche! I’ma worse case 
than ever, if that makes any difference.” 

Blanche shook her yellow head. 

‘“Nothing can,’’ she said. ‘‘There must be no 
possible mistake about it this time, because I want 
you to be very good and never ask me again. And 
I’m glad you didn’t make all the proper speeches, 
because I needn’t either, Mr. Toye! But—I know 
my own mind better than I ever did until this very 
minute—and I could simply never marry you!” 

Toye accepted his fate with a ready resignation, 
little short of alacrity. There was a gleam in his 
sombre eyes, and his blue chin came up with a jerk. 

‘That’s talking!” said he. “Now will you 
promise me never to marry Cazalet?”’ 

“Mr. Toye!” 

‘This is talking, too. It’s not all dog-in-the- 
manger, either. I want that promise a lot more than 
I want the other. You needn’t marry me, Miss 
Blanche, but you mustn’t marry Cazalet.” 

Blanche was blazing. “But this is simply out- 
rageous ig 


“What Has He Done?” 


“T claim there’s an outrageous cause for it. 
Are you prepared to swear what I ask, and trust 
me as I'll trust you, or am I to tell you the whole 
thing right now?” 

“You won’t force me to listen to another word 
from you, if you’re a gentleman, Mr. Toye!” 





“Tt’s not what I am that counts. Swear that to 
me, and I swear, on my side, that I won’t give him 
away to you or anyone else. But it must be the 
most solemn contract man and woman ever made.” 

The silver teapot arrived at this juncture, and 
not inopportunely. She had to give him tea, with 
her young maid’s help, and to play a tiny part in 
which he supported her really beautifully. She had 
time to think, almost coolly; and one thought 
brought a thrill. If it was a question of her marry- 
ing or not marrying Walter Cazalet, then he must 
be free, and only the doer of some dreadful deed! 

“What has he done?” she begged, with a pathetic 
abandonment of her previous attitude, the moment 
they were by themselves. 

““Must I tell you?” His reluctance rang genuine. 

“T insist upon it!” she flashed again. 

“Well, it’s a long story.” 

“Never mind. I can listen.” 

“You know, I had to go back to Italy-—— 

“Had you?” 

“Well, I did go.””. He had slurred the first state- 
ment; this one was characteristically delivered. ‘I 
did go, and before I went I asked Cazalet for an in- 
troduction to some friends of his down in Rome.” 

“IT didn’t know he had any,” said Blanche. 
She was not listening so very well; she was, in fact, 
instinctively prepared to challenge every statement, 
on Cazalet’s behalf. 

““No more he has,” Toye said, “but he claimed 
to have some. He left the Kaiser Fritz the other 
day at Naples—just when I came aboard. I guess 
he told you?” 

“No. I understood he came round to South- 
ampton. Surely you shared a cabin?” 


” 


Between Naples and Genoa 

“Only from Genoa; that’s where Cazalet rejoined 
the steamer.” 

“Well?” 

“He claimed to have spent the interval mostly 
with friends in Rome. Those friends don’t exist, 
Miss Blanche,” said Hilton Toye. 

“Ts that any business of mine?” she asked. 

“Why yes, I’m afraid it’s going to be. That is, 
unless you'll still trust me.” 

“*Go on, please.” 

‘“‘Why, he never stayed in Rome at all, nor yet 
in Italy any longer than it takes to come through 
on the train. Your attention for one moment!” 
He took out a neat pocketbook. Blanche had 
opened her lips, but she did not interrupt; she just 
grasped the arms of her chair, as though about 
to bear physical pain. ‘“‘The Kaiser Fritz’’—Toye 
was speaking from his little book—‘‘got to Naples 
late Monday afternoon, September 8th. She was 
overdue, and I was mad about it, and madder still 
when I went abroad and she never sailed till morn- 
ing. I guess I’d wasted——-” 

“Do tell me about Walter Cazalet!” cried Blanche. 
It was like small talk froma dentist at the last moment. 

“T want you to understand about the steamer 
first,” said Toye. “She waited Monday night’ in 
the Bay of Naples, only sailed Tuesday morning, 
only reached Genoa Wednesday morning, and lay 
there forty-eight hours, as these German boats do 
anyhow. That brings us to Friday morning before 
the K ‘aiser Fritz gets quit of Italy, doesn’t it?” 

‘““Yes—I suppose so—do tell me about Walter!” 

““He was gone ashore Monday evening before I 
came aboard at Naples. I never saw him till he 
scrambled aboard again Friday, about the fifty-ninth 
minute of the eleventh hour.” 

‘“And you pretend to know where he’d been?” 

“T guess I do know”—and Toye sighed as he 
raised his little book. ‘‘Cazalet stepped on the train 
that left Naples 6.50 Monday evening and off the 
one timed to reach Charing Cross 3.25 Wednesday.” 

Between Afternoon and Evening 

“The day of the m os 

“Yes. I never called it by the hardest name, 
myself; but it was 7.30 Wednesday evening that 
Henry Craven got his death-blow somehow. Well, 
Walter Cazalet left Charing Cross again by the 
nine-o’clock, that night, and was back aboard the 
Kaiser Fritz on Friday morning—full of his friends 
in Rome who didn’t exist!” 

The note-book was put away with every symptom 
of relief. 

“‘T suppose you can prove what you say?” said 
Blanche, in a voice as dull as her unseeing eyes. 

““T have men to swear to him—ticket-collectors, 
conductors, waiters on the restaurant-car—all up 
and down the line. I went over the same ground 
on the same trains, so that was simple. I can also 
produce the barber who claims to have taken off his 
beard in Paris Thursday morning. 

Blanche looked up suddenly, not at Toye, but 
past him toward an overladen sidetable against the 
wall. It was there that Cazalet’s photograph had 
stood among many others; until this morning she 
had never missed it, for she seemed hardly to have 
been in her room all the week; but she had been 
wondering who had removed it, whether Cazalet 
himself (who had spoken of doing so, she now knew 
why), or Martha (whom she would not question 
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about it) in a fit of ungovernable disapproval. 
And now there was the photograph back in its 
place, leather frame and all!” 

I know what you did,” said Blanche. “You 
took that photograph with you—the one on that 
table—and had him identified by it!” 

Yet she stated the fact—his bowed head admitted 
it to be one—as nothing but a fact, in the same dull 
voice of apathetic acquiescence in an act of which 
the man himself was ashamed. She could see him 
wondering at her; she even wondered at herself. 
Yet if all this were true, what matter how the truth 
had come to light? 


“Poor Old Sweep!” 


“It was the night I came down to bid you good- 
bye,”’ he confessed, ‘‘and didn’t have time to wait. 
I didn’t come down for the photo. I never thought 
of it till I saw it there. I came down to kind of 
warn you, Miss Blanche!” 

“Against him?” she said, as if there was only 
one man left in the world. 

“Yes—as I guess I’d already warned Cazalet 
that I was starting in on his tracks.” 

And then Blanche just said, “‘ Poor—old—Sweep!”’ 
as one talking to herself. And Toye seized upon the 
words as she had seized on nothing from him. 

“Have you only pity for the fellow?” he cried; 
for she was gazing at the bearded photograph with- 
out a sign of revulsion. 

“Of course,” she answered, hardly attending. 

“Even though he killed this man—came across 
Europe to kill him?” 

“You don’t think it was deliberate yourself, 
even if he did do it?” 

“But can you doubt that he did?” cried Toye, 
quick to ignore the point she had made, yet none 
the less sincerely convinced upon the other. “I 
guess you wouldn’t if you’d heard some of the things 
he said to me on the steamer. Why, it explains 
every single thing he’s done and left undone. He'll 
strain every nerve to have Scruton ably defended, 
but he won’t see the man he’s defending; says him- 
self he can’t face him!” 

“Yes. He said so to me,” said Blanche, nodding 
in confirmation. 

“To you?” 

“T didn’t understand him.” 

“But you’ve been seeing him all this while? 

“Every day,” said Blanche, her soft eyes filling 
suddenly; ‘we’ve had the time of our lives!” 

“My God!” said Toye. ‘The time of your life 
with a man who’s got another man’s blood on his 
hands—and that makes no difference to you!” 

“He would; he will still, if it’s still necessary. 
You don’t know him, Mr. Toye; you haven't known 
him all your life.” 


“I Mean to Save You!” 


“And all this makes no difference to a good and 
gentle woman—one of the gentlest and the best 
God ever made?” 

“Tf you mean me, I won’t go so far as that,” 
said Blanche. ‘I must see him first.” 

“See Cazalet?” 

Toye had come to his legs, not simply in the hor- 
ror and indignation which had gradually taken pos- 
session of him, but under the stress of some new 
and sudden resolve. 

“Of course,”’ said Blanche; “‘of course I must see 
him as soon as possible.” 

“Never !” he cried. 

“What?” 

“You shall never speak to that man again, 
as long as ever you live,”’ said Toye, with the ut- 
most emphasis and deliberation. 

““Who’ s going to prevent me?” 

“F am 

“How?” 

“By laying an information against him this 
minute, unless you promise never to see or to speak 
to Cazalet again. 

Blanche felt cold and sick, but the bit of down- 
right bullying did her good. “TI didn’t know you 
were a blackmailer, Mr. Toye!” 

“You know I’m not; but I mean to save you from 
Cazalet, blackmail or white.” 

“To save me from a mere old friend—nothing 
more—nothing—all our lives!” 

“T believe that,” he said, searching her with 
his smouldering eyes; “you couldn’t tell a lie, 
I guess, not if you tried! But this would make 
a difference; it’s just a man being next door to 
hell that would bring a God’s angel His voice 
shook. She was as quick to soften on her side. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, please,’ she begged, forc- 
ing a smile through her distress. ‘‘ Will you promise 
to do nothing if—if J promise?” 

“Not to go near him?” 

“ No.” 

“‘Nor to see him here?” 

“No. I give you my word.” 

“If you break it, I break mine that minute! 
Is it a deal that way?” 

“Yes! Yes! I promise!” 

“Then so do I, by God,” said Hilton Toye. 

(To be continued) 
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HE woman of to- 
day is under the 
critical eye of 


the world. She is being 
scrutinized from every 
possible angle ,—from 
every point of view she is 
being investigated with 
scientific thoroughness, 
physically, mentally, 
psychologically. 

The discussion of her 
characteristics, habits 
and foibles fills pages 
in the magazines and 
newspapers, in fact, the 
history of the modern 
woman would, in itself, 
fill a library of goodly 
proportions. 

In dissecting the 
modern woman _ these 
learned students of a 
subject that is of hoary 
antiquity profess to 
have discovered a new 
species, and to many 
men and women of an 
older generation afflicted 
with mental arterio- 
sclerosis, she appears to 
be a monster, a hybrid 
creature, half hysterical 
suffragette, and half un- 
sexed business woman. 

As a matter of fact, 
the modern woman with 
a sense of humour finds 
this solemn, scientific 
scrutiny of herself, and 
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genuinely fond of to- 
bacco, and smoked be- 
cause they liked it, not 
because it was fashion- 
able. To-day, in Eng- 
land, the habit having 
filtered down the social 
scale, we find the shop 
girl, and the daughter 
of the working man 
smoking their “Vir- 
ginia’’ cigarettes with 
as much enjoyment as 
the woman of society 
finds in the exquisitely 
blended Turkish cigar- 
ettes of Bond Street. 
Possibly, however, the 
main reason for the uni- 
versal spread of smoking 
among Englishwomen is 
to be found in the fact 
of their close comrade- 
ship with men in all 
sports and in the out- 
of-door life led by both 
sexes. It is well known 
that Englishmen make 
companions of their 
women folk to a greater 
extent than do the men 
of any other nationality. 
In the hunting field, on 
the links, in fishing, 
shooting, on the river, 
on the tennis courts, 
women play side by side 
with men,—what more 
natural than that they 
should smoke together? 











the ponderous tomes The sight, even to 
written about her, im- the average American 
mensely diverting. tourist, bristling with 
Has she not always in- prejudice and _provin- 
stinctively realized that cialism,—of ladies smok- 
—_ 7 the ain ns ing in the restaurants, 
which In recent years has alm rooms, tea rooms 
called forth such — aaa luncheon rooms of 
denials from men anc the best hotels in Lon- 
women of the old con- don and Paris,—has lost 
servatism,—the truth its novelty. He regards 
that au fond, there is the spectacle as a sign of 
little difference between the decadence inaneffete 
herself and man? nation, and inwardly re- 
a oe, en Ny turns thanks that we are 
fi not as other men—in 
The deepest instinct ‘“God’s own country.” 

, eed g 
0 gl ponent pi In the palm room of the Ritz-Carlton women may enjoy cigarettes with their coffee Among Foreigners 
vince ‘ her of the fact as they have for years in the lounges of the continental hotels. In Russia women, 


that the two sexes share 
between them the same 
impulses, desires, ap- 


Gowns and hats from J. M. Gidding & Co. 


and especially women of 
high rank, have always 
smoked,—many of them 








petites, tastes ,—and 
weaknesses. 

Therefore, thoroughly 
understanding herself, 
the woman of to-day 
asks this question— 
Why in the name of 
this common humanity, 
this intimate kinship 
and likeness to man, 
should there be such 
hue and cry over the 
fact of her having 
learned the gentle art of 
smoking? 

That the consolations 
of tobacco were not un- 
known to the women,— 
the ladies,—of three gen- 
erations ago, is a matter 
of social history, both in America and in England. 

Many of the great-grandmothers of the most 
rabid opponents of smoking among women to-day 
enjoyed their pipes openly, and a titled Englishman 
is responsible for the assertion that Queen Victoria 
herself smoked a pipe in the privacy of her boudoir. 

Smoking, then, for women, has not even the 
merit of novelty, despite the widely spread notion 
to the contrary,—it is an old custom never wholly 
discontinued, which has taken on a new lease of 
life during the past fifteen years. The pipe of our 
great-grandmothers has evolved into the cigarette, 
and the habit of smoking has been acquired to-day 
by thousands of not only the most fashionable, but 
the best women, on the Continent, in England and 
in America. 

The entourage of the Duchess of Connaught, for 
For February, 1914 















The fact must be accepted that more and 
more women are forming the smoking 
habit. With the acceptance here of the 
European custom, especially by women of 
fashion, comes a luxurious development 
of the accessories of smoking— 
beautiful cigarette holders and 
cases, cigarette lighters and endless 
other jeweled trifles for the woman 
who has everything. 
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instance, and the Princess Patricia, all smoke; and 
the largest woman’s club in the world, the Army 
and Navy Club of London, is regularly supplied with 
five thousand cigarettes a week. In fact, the Vice- 
President of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s cigarette com- 
pany in New York,—the fragrance of whose rare 
Turkish tobacco is curiously reminiscent of London, 
that home of the cigarette de luxe,—asserts that 
forty per cent. of the smokers in England are women. 

For some years after the revival of smoking by 
the women of high social position in England, the 
custom was in a great measure confined to this 
especial class. 

It was at this time considered smart, risqué, 
and delightfully shocking to the more conserva- 
tive element of society. However, as the habit 
spread rapidly through all classes, women became 
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smoke cigars. This is 
becoming quite common 
among Englishwomen, 
who smoke not small, 
mild cigars, but the or- 
dinary cigars smoked by 
men. There is a most 
amazing woman of title 
in London, a member of 
a distinguished club, who 
at seventy years of age 
always smokes cigars, 
wears a monocle, and is 
a crack billiard player. 
A most amusing story 
is told of a charming and 
particularly feminine 
Englishwoman who was 
once lecturing in Ameri- 
ca. Upon one of the 
coldest nights of the winter she arrived in one of 
the smaller Western cities where she was to make 
her appearance the following day. She had been 
asked to stay at the house of one of the “leading 
citizens” of the town. The train was very late in 
arriving, and almost frozen and utterly exhausted 
she arrived at the house. To her hostess’s anxious 
and sympathetic inquiries as to what she could 
do for her, her offer of supper, etc., the English- 
woman replied faintly,—‘“‘ Dear lady, thank you so 
much. No food; I want nothing at all but some 
Scotch, a cigarette, and my bed.” The “leading 
citizens” were appalled, horror-stricken,—never 
touching wine or spirits of any description them- 
selves,—and as for the filthy weed! The butler, 
however, was sent out post haste to the nearest shop, 
(Continued on page 65) 




























































































This new headdress Lucile calls “savage” in 
its style. It is made from fine cut jet and sap- 
phires. It is worn with a fascinating soft dove 
gray tulle creation veiled with a scarf of the tulle 


trimmed with ermine tails. 





















The Last Word in Fashion 


By LADY DUFF GORDON 


(LUCILE) 


is called “Salon d’automne,” one would be likely) 
to see some delectable and beautiful pictures 
suggestive of the golden glory of the dying year. 
Not at all; nothing but galleries and galleries of 
nightmares on canvas, statues, and furnished 
rooms representing what they term “Modern 
Art.” 

Every landscape is a daub out of drawing. All 
the portraits are of women, men, and even little 
children apparently suffering from leprosy, or 
some other loathsome skin disease, and all are 
crippled or abnormal in some way. It makes me 
shudder when I think of what the influence can 
be that is at work today among those hundreds 
of so-called artists. Is it some drug, or what? 
Perhaps you, an enlightened American, can tell 
me! Why this mad orgie of portraying the 
hideous and the loathsome? What will France 
become, or any other country, which lets loose 
on its public all these indecent horrors in the 
name of Art—this time-honored word, which has 
until now been associated in one’s mind with 
all that is beautiful and uplifting in life, the ex- 
pression of all that is soulful in an individual. 

I saw two years ago signs of this ‘ Modern 
Art” creeping into the patterns and colourings 
the silk merchants were bringing me to choose 
for my models, and I am glad to say my con- 
tinual rejection and disapproval of these horrors 
has worked wonders with the manufacturers. 
They no longer bring them, and now they make 
for me lovely, natural, pleasing, and really ar- 
tistic designs. 





Lady Duff Gordon is as frank 
in expressing her dislikes for 
certain costumes and fashions 
as she is in approving modes 
which appeal to her as being 
artistic and beautiful. In this 
outburst of confidence she de- 
cries the tendencies of the so- 
called Modern Art and its 
influence on “la mode Pa- 
risienne.” Since it is a part of 
wisdom to know what not to 
do, every woman should read 
these vital “ don’ts.” 











Paris, January, 1914 
Dear Mr. Editor:— 


HAVE just been through a most un- 

pleasant experience. A friend insisted 

on taking me to the “ Exhibition”’ called 
the “Salon d’automne” in the Grand Palais. 
I would not profane the word Art by sug- 
gesting that there is any of it in this disgrace- 
ful display. It is pathetic and deplorable to 
think what France may be coming to, when 
she gives encouragement to such hideous 
daubs of horror by allowing them to be ex- 
posed in a public place. Any poor unsus- 
pecting mortal (myself, for instance) is in- 
veigled in under the impression that, as it 




























Coiffures that are Bizarre but not 
Beautiful 


Sadly enough this “‘Culte du laide” is making 
itself felt in “Ja mode Parisienne.” Just now 
there is a way of arranging the hair that gives 
a fearfully ugly and unnatural look to the head. 
The hair is parted in the middle and waved up 
over a pad which is placed at the back of the 
head, and is then tucked in so that it does not 
look like a coil of hair at all, but just as if it 
were a part of the head. On this erection is 
poised, at an impossible angle over the left eye, 
a crumpled piece of black velvet of indefinite 
shape which is called a hat! On it a paradise 
plume or aigrette is arranged so that it has 
twenty-seven inches of height. This ridiculous 
arrangement can only be bearable on a woman 












Lucile considers the pink gauze enrolement 
which she calls “the Birth of Venus,” her 
most popular design. The creation shown in 
the photograph is trimmed with ermine, in 
regal fashion, expressly for H. M. the Queen 
of Spain. If one hearkens to Lady Duff- 
Gordon's opinion one will wear one’s hair low 
on the forehead. 













This modification of the headdressing of to-day Lucile admires and advo- 
cates. There is none of the strained effect which almost makes a caricature 
of many a French beauty. The little collar with its rosebud trimmings is 
delightfully girlish and may be worn even with the pearl necklace, which 


certain American women wear as if it were a badge of social distinction. 
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great chic and youth—I do not say beauty, 
vithout the “chic” even the loveliest crea- 
e would look absurd. 

{ notice that more and more the hair is being 
worn drawn to the top of the head in a little 
bunch of curls. Though brushed back from the 
forehead, it is still pulled forward over the ears 
and a perfectly flat curl is brought well over the 
cheek. This curl has to be “‘bandolined”’ down 
to give it the desired flatness on the cheek. I 

sending you several photographs of this facon 
which I think very trying and only becoming to 
the young and beautiful. 

| am including in my collection a sketch of a 
very well-known little Parisienne of great cour- 
age and daring in the matter of dress. She is 
wearing early Victorian—what shall I call them 
—well look at the pictures and you can fill in the 
name yourself. This is the very latest craze, 
and no doubt the frilly tunics and the three-tier 
flounce dresses are responsible for this harking 
back to “‘ worse than the Stone age”’ of fashion 


Where French Fashions are 


Caricatured 


So many of the fashions of Paris just now, if 
worn by anyone without this mysterious quality 


Are we harking back to the early Victorian 
period for our clothes? The glimpse of the 
pantaloons, which fall below the skirt of this 
leaf green duvetyn costume, would surely 
lead to this conclusion. Even in the City of 
Modes, the land of freaks and fancies, this 
costume created a sensation. From the 
tops of the boots, in the same material and 
colour, to the impertinent hat of dead 
orange with dull mauve aigrettes, the effect, 
to say the least, was astounding. 


Lucile is advocating furs 
dyed to match the costume 
as zealously now as at the 
beginning of the season, 
when she first launched the 
fashion. The luxurious furs 
which enhance the beauty 
of this mole gray panne vel- 
vet costume are dyed to the 
Same soft colour. 


For February, 1014 
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Lucile calls this her tango hat. It is a black af- 
fair, either in taffeta or velours, with pompons 
placed fore and aft. With a priceless silver fox 
scarf wrapped around her throat, this very modern 
Parisienne is about to sally forth in search of con- 
quests. 


If one intends to be in the vanguard of fashion 
and adopt the perquisites of a more ceremonious 
age, one will not only powder one’s hair, but wear a 
monocle. Strange as it may seem, the effect of 
powdered hair is youthful and charmingly artistic 
when it completes a handsome costume such as 
this one of black tulle, satin and skunk. 
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Though these two sketches show 
a style of coiffure much in favour 
with the chic Parisiennes, Lucile 
does not approve of it. She in- 
sists that it gives an abnormal and 
unnatural appearance to the head 
and face and that only the very 
young and the very beautiful should 
think of adopting it. 


—chic—are ludicrous. I agree with the great Leon 
Bakst who, in an interview he gave to the Daily 
Mail on Englishwomen’s dress, said that French 
fashions do not suit English people, and that they 
ought to create a fashion for themselves, as they 
did in the time of Reynolds and Gainsborough. I 
wonder if you think this applies to American women? 
I do not; for I do think that they know how to 
arrange themselves in a way exactly suited to their 
particular style and to the occasion on which the 
gown is to be worn. 

Some months ago I told you of my pink silver 
tissue enrolement, called the “ Birth of Venus,” and 
predicted a great success for it. I was indeed right; 
it has been a greater favourite than any other of the 
gowns I have yet designed. H. M. The Queen of 
Spain is one of the latest victims to its subtle charm 
and it suits her fair English beauty to perfection. I 
send you photograph of it, and though it is not at all 
a good one, and does no justice whatever, as so 
often happens in photographs, it may amuse and 
interest you. 

I send also a photograph of the very latest angle 
at which a hat is worn. 


Le 


Yours sincerely, 


ene Br f(nolor— 
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Even newer than the white frocks are the sheer, soft 
handkerchief-linen creations in the pale pastel tints. This 
gown is exploited in a pale yellow linen with furbishings of 
A novel effect is produced by using 
shirred white net for the deep yoke and wide flouncing. 


The curves of the figure have been obliterated by the 
voluminous drapings of the white taffeta tunic. On the 
skirt, the draperies take on the lines of the pannier, the 
edges softened by deep frills of white net. The bouffant 
effect is continued by the elbow sleeves. 


Frilly frocks for frivolous fétes 


from Bertha. 
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Drawings by Fitzwater Studio. 
There is a return to the quaintness of the 1830 styles in 
the little frills which lend the effect of fulness to the slinky 
white net skirt. Exquisite hand embroidery makes the 
tunic and corsage very lovely and the little frills at the 
neck and sleeves add to the charm of the frock. 
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The long coat with only a slight suggestion of the cuta- 
way in the front is invariably becoming to the more mature 
figure and has been adapted to this street costume of vio- 
line duvetyn. A raised waist-line tends to diminish the 
hips and has been produced by a twist of braided cord which 
finishes in an effective motif in the front. Instead of the 
time-honoured velvet, taffeta is used as facing for the revers 
and collar. A seam outlining the upper part of the arm 
is a new feature. 


The costumes for the woman enjoying 


of old age should be as rich and varied as her life. 


From L. P. Hollander & Co. 
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For February, 1914 


The glitter of the rhinestones, the sparkle of the jet, and 
the scintillating brilliancy of the silver bugles make this 
evening gown of white satin and black net both regal and 
sumptuous. The tunic of jetted black net falls into a long 
fish-tail train in the back, the ends gathered into snaky 
white beaded tassels. The black velvet ribbon outlines 
the décolletage and forms an elongated Von the skirt, 
caught at the point by a large rhinestone star similar to the 
smaller decoration on the corsage. 


Drawing by E. M. G. Steinmets. 


The soft chiffon taffetas are the ideal fabric for the good- 
looking afternoon gown of the d ger. By pointing the 
taffeta tunic over the hips and arranging the fulness so that 
it falls below the hip-line, even an elaborately-draped skirt 
can be made becoming to the matronly figure. The bodice 
is given a soft, dressy appearance by the frilly lace collar 
boned to form a graceful frame to the neck. There is a 
of ful in the chiffon sleeves gathered 
into a black velvet wristlet. 
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For the hard wear which a traveling suit must withstand, 
there is no material more satisfactory than serge. Even 
the good old stand-by, navy blue serge, never goes out of 
style. There are modifications of the peg-top and the 
tunic in the skirt, which is trimmed in front by a black 
satin sash end, falling from the girdle of satin under the 
The jacket is one of the nobby little short models, 
scarcely reaching to the waistline in the front and extend- 
ing in peplum fashion in the back. 
satin outline the mandarin armholes and form the collar 
and cuffs. The natural-coloured straw hat is trimmed with 
black wings securely fastened against the wind. 


tunic. 


Empiecements of the 


In selecting a dinner dress to take traveling it is nec- 
essary to find one that will not wrinkle badly. The new 
pussywillow taffetas are so very soft and supple, really like 
a lustreless satin, that they can be used for a gown of this 
type very satisfactorily. If a light colour is desired, one of 
the sweet-pea shades is sure to be good looking, though 
many women believe that black, or one of the darker tones, 
is more serviceable. The yoke, outlined by a thick cording, 
is a new feature and below it the fulness of the drapery is 
carried to the sides and back. By having the upper part of 
the bodice of silver lace the gown is given a very dressy ap- 
pearance, especially with the addition of the rhinestones. 


Drawing by Harry Linnel. 


It is impossible for a woman to enjoy to the fullest extent 
the trip across the seas unless she has the satisfaction of 
knowing that she is wearing a comfortabie and good looking 
steamer coat. Like all of the great coats, these garments 
are distinguished by a pr A ft a peciall 
across the shoulders. This loose, shapeless idea is re- 
peated in the collar, which is bunched around the neck in 
the halant idered so chic to-day. This 
collar is of velvet and matches the cuffs, though the mate- 
rial of the garment may be of any stout, warm woolen stuff, 
an English tweed, a wool plush, a wool duvetyn. The 
Milan straw hat has a black moire drape and fluted bow. 








When the wanderlust stirs. 


Costumes from J. M. Gidding & Co. 
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There are none of the old-time severe tailored lines in 
this soft, elaborately draped costume of chiffon taffeta in 
the changeable two-tone combination of blue. The de- 
sired fulness is given at the sides, with a restraining in- 
fluence below the knees, by bringing the back of the tunic 
to the front in two sash ends which cross under the apron. 
The sagging looseness is even more marked in the jaunty 
Eton jacket which is opened in the front to display a wide 
girdle of Roman striped sili. 


A bow of beige-coloured moire ribbon seems to rise from 
a mound of ostrich tips perched on the top of this hat which 
is in the natural straw shade. 


The tailleurs for spring, fashioned in soft, 
are a far cry from the tailored suits of other years. 


For February, 1914 











The long coat has not been entirely banished by the 
vogue of the short jackets, but in the modern interpretation 
it boasts of a decided flare which suggests the Directoire 
influence. In a soft fabric, such as the white crépe de 
Chine used for this costume, the flare gives a becoming rip- 
pling effect. The colour contrast is introduced by the high 
Japanese collar and deep cuffs of butter-coloured velvet. 
Inset fans of the material lend the fulness to the skirt which 
is draped to form a tunic in the back. 


A black velvet facing makes this Milan straw turban very 
becoming and a perky bow of black moire ribbon, topping 
a twisted ribbor mount, gives the necessary height. 
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Drawing by E. E. Lansdell. 


The law of contrast promises to be as potent during the 
coming season as during the past. It has been heeded in 
the fashioning of this t in which a black satin under- 
skirt has been completed by a tunic and flounces of black 
and blue brocaded taffeta. The jacket is more reminiscent 
of a blouse than of an outer garment, being exceedingly 
baggy and full. The influence of the East is quickly dis- 
cernible in the wide satin sash tied in the typical obi knot, 
and in the rolling collar which extends to the waist line. 





A feather fantasy shoots out from each of the three points 
of the natural-coloured straw hat. Black velvet binds the 
edges and the crown is of white Panama. 


silky fabrics, 


Suits from Lieberman and Seigel and hats from Moorhead & Jardine. 



































with Soulié 


By unanimous consent Soulié is acclaimed one of the 
greatest fashion artists in Paris—the City of Modes. He 
has an almost feminine perception and understanding of 
advanced costumes, and the talent todraw his women in 
a way that makes an irresistible appeal to those who ap- 
preciate the fashions worn asonly the chic Parisienne can 
wear them. This month he has designed for the Bazar 
six costumes for six different social events of the day. 














” At the moment—but no one will venture to state for how long 
—the taffeta evening gowns are supreme. This dinner-frock 
was fashioned in a delightful pinkish-mauve tint—one of 
the sweet pea colourings now so desirable. Any semblance 
to a waist line is eliminated by the draped girdle which falls 
in soft pannier-like folds over the hips. The corsage is a mere 
sexes. This fetching creation is of wisp of lace caught at the shoulders to form sleeve caps and 
blush pink maline mounted over the again at the sides to fall in scarf fashion over the arms. 
supple pussywillow taffeta. The 


One of the little “cing 4 sept 
frocks in which the Parisienne de- 
lights. In these soft, clinging, often 
audacious gowns, she realizes that 
she is girded for the war of the 


qreaned slatted act draperies are For the opera or a ball, the Parisienne dares much. The skirt of her frock will be fashioned 


from one of the softest and silkiest of fabrics, preferably in a crepy weave, and it will be draped 
the same fur outline the saucy, around the figure so that it slinks in around the feet and stands forth in bouffant draperies at the 
rippling jacket which only faintly sides, breaking forth again in very full puffings over the hips. The inevitable touch of jet 
veils the lacy underbody and high appears on the lace corsage in revers-like empitcements weighted at the lower corners with long 


bordered with ermine and bands of 


Japanese girdle. jet tassels. 
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Around the Clock 
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The frock for the thé dansant is one of the sim- 
plest in the wardrobe, but for this reason generally 
one of the most effective. Fashioned from black 
or navy blue taffeta, it betrays evidences of the 
additional width in the skirts which is promised 
for the spring. The tunic is plaited and hangs in 
a deep point in the back surmounted by a sash of 
Roman striped taffeta. The waist is invariably 
cut kimono with the surplice draping in the front, 
revealing a deep V of lace. Pilaitings of the taffeta 
finish the neck and flare from the cuff over the 
elbow of the three-quarter sleeves. 

For February, 1914 





The short fur jacket is in the wardrobe of every 
well-dressed Parisienne this winter. It is a saucy 
little confection, loose and shapeless, and held in 
at the waist by a thick cord which falls from a 
knotted motif fastening the collar at the neck. If 
ermine is used for the coat, the collar and cuffs 
are sure to be in a contrasting peltry, perhaps blue 
fox. The sleeves are little more than caps, show- 
ing the puffings of the brocaded taffeta dress 
sleeves. The skirt is a very full, baggy model 
and carries out the general impression of vagueness 


produced by the jacket. 
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On her evening wrap the smartly-gowned Paris- 
ienne may easily squander a fortune. Even the 
more conservative models are made very costly 
through the employment of the richest and choicest 
of fabrics. This original model was developed in 
an exquisite shade of geranium mirror velvet. The 
border was hand-painted, with the design picked 
out in metallic threads and strass. And, as if this 
decoration were not sufficiently luxurious, a wide 
band of sable weighted the draperies at the bottom, 
and another equally generous piece served as a 
collar. Hand-painted chiffon is used for lining. 











; 


White embroid- 
ered net imported 
by Haas Brothers 
makes the daintiest 
of lingerie frocks, 
the colour note 
being introduced by 
the Roman silk 
girdle. 


This white em- 

broidered net from 

Haas Brothers is 

expressly designed 

F for the flounced skirts 

The soft pussy-willow ; and surplice kimono 

taffetas are ideal for the ae waists toward which 

quaint little frocks with the - the fashion straws 
bunched-up back drapery 3 point. 

in which Premet delights. , 


sa 


Premet has achieved a picturesque wrap z In this befrilled and draped 
, : “ ped tatieta wrap 
which harks back to the Regency days in Premet has made the girl of to-day look as if 
this very much puffed taffeta creation. she had stepped out of an old daguerreotype. 
Photographs by Henri Ulamiel, Paris, and by Feder 


Straws in the whirlwind of fashion. 
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Even in this corsetless age, there 
are women whose figures demand the 
friendly support of wisely-placed 
bones. Madame S. Schwartz has 
evolved a corset which moulds the 
flesh, but at the same time gives the 
desired corsetless appearance. Its 
suppleness and flexibility make it 
satisfactory as a maternity corset. 


In the new Niagara Maid silk com- 
bination three garments are ingeni- 
ously combined into one; the cus- 
tomary undervest and drawers and in 
addition the corset cover. After the 
corset has been adjusted, this cache- 
corset is drawn into the figure by 
the ribbon at the waist line. The 
neck and armholes are neatly finished 
with hemstitching. 


Lingerie whimsicalities and 
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The tyranny of the corset is a past issue 
with the women who are wearing the cor- 
sets fashioned from the knitted fabrics. 
Madame Goodwin makes her boneless 
corsets from a material expecially woven 
for her, a pliable material that will main- 
tain its shape so well that the three bones 
placed back of the hips in her corset are 
sufficient support. 








ae 
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The transparency of the chiffon 
night-robe really d. ds the shad 

lace camisole which is held in at the 
waist by a wide satin ribbon. Even 
the night-robe has the hobble effect, 
as shown in a deep flounce of the lace. 





























By being constructed of elastricot 
the Ovida brassiere becomes not only 
a support for the figure but a reducer 
of superfluous flesh. It is designed 
to hold the bust in the natural posi- 
tion without rigidity, and is so soft 
and supple that it can be worn for 
exercising as well as for dregs occa- 
sions. 


One of the novelties among the 
Niagara Maid silk lingerie is the 
Tango knicker. These trouser-like 
garments are fashioned with the long 
pantaloons extending to the ankle or 
with the short knickerbockers held in 
just below the knee by an elastic 
garter. The cache-corset is also of 
the Niagara Maid silk with trimmings 
of late. 


Drawings by 
Elsie Deane. 


moulders of form 








Clothes for the New Comer 






























Bootees of crocheted 
silk are always soft and 
serviceable. 

For dress occasions 
there are high bootees of 
silk, or kid, with ribbon 
. and lace furbishings. 

A list of neces- 


sities for the mother 
and baby will be 


forwarded on _ re- 


A set of 12 patterns 
for the first baby 
clothes is sold for 
50 cents. 


ceipt of a stamped 
envelope. 


Photograph 
Underwood —<— —— 
& Underwood 

The babe of the Countess Festetics de Tolna, wife of the First Secre- 
tary of the Austrian Embassy in Paris, lies in a cradle which is 
the duplicate of one built for his forebears. 



















An exquisite 
christening robe 
in French nain- 
sook is shown 
by Thomas & 
Atwood. The 
prettily-shaped little 
yoke is enhanced with 
the finest of hand em- 
broidery and Irish lace 
is combined with the 
embroidery on the 
sleeves aad on the skirt. 



























A mistake in 
giving baby the 
bottle or medi- 
cine will never 
be made if the 
hands of the silk 
clock on this 
silk-covered pad 
are correctlyset. 















Every stitch of this 
long petticoat in French 
nainsook from Thomas 
& Atwood is put in by 
hand. The scallops, the 
feather-stitching, the 
tiny tucks, and the real 
Valenciennes lace com- 
bine in making this little 
garment worthy of its 
wearer. 







Soft and 
pretty and 
comfy are the 
silk bootees 
with eider- 
down edges 
from Gebri- 
der Mosse. 








When Her Majesty 
goes abroad she may be 
his i P clothed in a French faille 
little soutien i coat from Thomas & At- 
sold by Gebri- wood, with Irish lace 
and hand embroidery. 
















der Mosse. 





The moccasin 
of the Indian pa- 
poose is scarce- 
ly recognizable 
in these modern 










All the 
necessities edged with tiny 
to keep His rosebuds from 
Majesty, Gates 
The Baby, osse. 
fresh and 







sweet are 
contain- 
ed in the 
hand-paint- Thomas & At- 
- omnia wood have used a 
chin cuaaadh very effective de- 
S - _— sign carried out in 
arg R. embroidered dots 
Hh Mae & oF the yoke of this 
Co acy little dress in the 

- sheerest of French 
nainsook. 
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The proud mamma is always glad 
to record any event in baby’s career, 
a? — and this little book from Gebriider 
Dr —- by ok Filz- Mosse in pink or blue silk, decorated 
water Studio with ribbon embroidery, is especially 
Photographs by Feder arranged for this purpose. 
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The baby carriage may be “dressed up” by 
this carriage strap, of pink or blue ribbon 
shirred over an elastic and trimmed with lace 
and chiffon roses, from Gebrader Mosse. 
















































To Every Mother For Every Child 


— a’ S 
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Photographs by Levick and Underwood & Underwocd. j 

Mrs. William Woodward has Little Freddie Ayer is a real snow bird This black velvet coat worn by Penrose Comfort is the first thought of Mrs. if 
matched the saucy little velours hat her in his white fur coat and matching hat. A Potter is just as loose and baggy as her Ernest Iselin, who has provided her 

daughter Sarah is wearing to the fur cockade of satin at the side of the hat takes mother’s might be and quite as good-look- young son with good-looking leather j 

{ 


buttons which trim the white broad- away the effect of a cap. ing, and her velvet hat is irresistible. leggings to wear with his rough coat. j 
cloth coat. ; ( 


™ 





A.—Though truly “boyish” this little suit is delightfully pictur- 
esque. The little shirt is of fine muslin with plaited trimmings and 





the trousers of serge or linen. A knitted silk sash completes the » 
picture. 4 

B.—The very simplicity of this frock makes it an excellent model ®& y 
for a linen or cotton fabric. The tucks at the neck take care of the ® 


fulness of the blouse and the white linen collar adds a neat, dainty 
finish around the throat. 

C.—This small lad might have stepped from the pages of a Kate f. ) 
Greenaway book, yet the suit, quaint as it is, is thoroughly modern 
and might be made of linen or serge. It would be particularly good- 
i in one of the soft coloured cloths with fine muslin collar and 
cuffs. 

D.—Little sister’s frock is quite as charming in its simple way. 
The plisse chiffon, which can be bought by the yard, can be used for 
this model, and even the flower trimming can be purchased ready 
to sew on to the neck and at the waist line. 

E.—Though decorative, smocking is a neat form of trimming and 
in keeping with the simplicity so desirable in children’s frocks. Geb- 











rider Mosse has bined it with tucking in the yoke and on the ; 
sleeves of a tan silkaline dress. The colour sch is tinued Drawings by ; 
by scalloping the collar and cuffs in brown floss. Ruth Hambidge. 


F.—That a serviceable dress can be made pretty by smocking is 
proved by this little model, which can be worn by small sister and her 
wee brother. If made froma tobacco brown or Holland blue linen it 
will not soil easily, and the front panel and collar may be of the same 
material or a contrasting one. 





Patterns at $1.00 each may be obtained in the standard sizes for any costume shown on this page. 
For February, 1914 st 








A Perfect Understanding 


Footwear from J. & J. Slater 










The cothurnes may be made 
very dressy by building them 
out of velvet and fancy bro- 
cades and adding rhinestone 
trimmings. The Louis XV heel 
is more than two inches high. 


= 
A particularly comfortable dancing 
slipper is the cothurne in patent 
leather with a light sole and 
pointed toe. 

















On this patent leather slipper the 
coloured suede quarters extend 
around the tongue. 















Louis XV heels will be shown 
on the Ostend slippers in pat- 
ent leather and fancy cloth. 









A new idea in the Dieppe street 
slipper is the pointed tongue, 
which is part of the patent leath- 
er vamp. The quarters are of 


Photograph by Manuel, Paris. gray or tan buckskin. 






Buttons or cut steel garnitures 
are placed on the outside of 
these two-strap slippers, which 
are fashioned with quarters in 
suede or brocade. 




























The high boots with uppers of suede, cloth, or 
kid to match the costume are the last word in 
footgear in Paris. 


For the tango, the four- 
strap slippers are very com- 
To hold this patent fortable and satisfactory. 
leather sandal slip- The straps button on the 
per firmly to the outside and may be orna- 
foot elastic is inset mented with small motifs. 
in the quarters. 


There are two straps with small 

appropriate slides on this slipper 

in a fancy gold and silver brocade 
combination. 






As harmony in shoe effect 
will be essential this 
spring, pieces of the ma- 
terial of the costume will 
be worked into the quart- 
ers of the suede or bro- 
cade inlay ties. 
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Trimmings at the 
sides are a nov 
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mp i. jae or tan f a : o. a 
F ussia leather, or in pat- One of the new kskin eature of the s; 
The saddle trap effect is given to the white ent leather, is always tennis oxfords has a toe slippers. A coal 
buckskin oxfords for tennis by perfora- correct. The new styles — cap, lace stay-back fox, cut-steel ornament has been used on the 
— 
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tions across the vamps and outlining the have low heel, medium and saddle of tan Russia Strandcut street slipper with patent leather 
quarters. toe and covered buckle. leather. vamp and coloured suede quarters. 
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This traveling coat de- 
signed by Cheruit is as 
practical as it is good-look- 
ing. Made of brown and 
black checked worsted, it is 
cut with an unusual amount 
of fulness at the sides, this 
fulness being gathered intoa 
band at the top of the pocket. 
The rolled collar and cuffs 
are of brown velvet. 


Ly 


















Cheruit is one of the 
advocates of serge for 
this spring, and as she 
uses a very soft weave 
she can box-plait it suc- 
cessfully for her trotteur 
frock. She was one of 
the first to show the 
plain white linen collar 
and cuffs on the kimono 
waists. 

























The sash is with us 
still and the couturiére 
who can invent a new 
way of adjusting it is 
sure to have a success- 
ful gown. Doucet has 
added a black satin sash 
to this rose chiffon frock 
mounted over rose char- 






meuse and has tied it 
across the chiffon panel. 










Drawings by Tighe. 


A Foretaste of 


By MLLE. CHAQUIN 


Spring 


The frocks and suits, the hats and accessories, that the chic Parisiennes are wearing to the 
theatre, at the fashionable restaurants, and to the tango teas, should give our American 


HE premiére of ‘“Chévrefeuille,”’ the much 
talked of play by Gabriel d’Annunzio, from 
: both the social and the literary points of 
view, Was a momentous event. ‘ Chévrefeuille,” 
however, is as a whole somewhat bewildering,—a 
feminine Hamlet, wandering through a Maeterlinck 
maze of mystery, expressing mad frenzy in lyric 
d’Annunzio verse. Surely sufficient mélange to 
blind the most astute. 
_ The gowns of the audience showed a lavish use of 
jet and gold, in combination, and of plain coloured 
velvet, such as geranium pink and turquoise blue, 
trimmed only by folds of chiffon softening the line 
of the décolleté. These latter gowns are among 
the most charming and practical of the season’s 
creation; they are made short-skirted, with Grecian 
drapery, surplice kimono waists, pointed décolleté, 
and short sleeves formed of two points caught to- 
gether at the shoulder and just above the elbow, 
leaving the arm quite bare. 


Hair Ornaments of Extravagant Height 


Hair ornaments are attaining most astounding 
heights. One striking coiffure worn by a well- 
known Frenchwoman consisted of a small, tight- 
fitting cap of heavy gold passementerie, above which, 
a little at the side of the back, towered two white 
ostrich plumes, each fully three-quarters of a yard 
in length. The gown with which this was worn was 
of deep cream liberty satin. The corsage was trans- 
parent, of course, with funny little epaulette-like 
ruches of gold ribbon perched on the shoulders, 
and the accordion-plaited skirt hung from a short, 
tight-fitting hip yoke. The gown, however, hardly 
mattered, as the wearer carred a fan composed of 
For February, 1914 


readers many an inspiration for their spring toilettes 


four white ostrich plumes, so large, so long, so full 
and fluffy, that, as she stood in the back of the loge 
while talking to the Princess Murat, all that was 
visible from the audience was a feathery mass of 
white, neck, arms, and corsage being entirely 
covered. As this was the first large fan seen in 
many moons it made the more astounding effect. 

The fan-shaped and spread peacock-tail forms of 
ornaments of goya, which first appeared some few 
weeks ago, have been more generally adopted and 
are increasing in size as time goes on. These are 
placed just back of the crown of the head, above 
which they rise to most abnormal heights. One 
made of eight great bunches of 18-inch long white 
heron aigrettes was worn with a low coiffure, the 
hair pulled tight back from the forehead. When 
turbans are worn they are adorned with tulle bows 
or aigrettes of tremendous length, poised erect 
and in the manner of devil-horns, one on either 
side of the front. 


Ewening Gowns of Two Classes 


Evening gowns are divided into two classes: 
the sleeveless and the others. The sleeveless are 
usually gorgeous of fabric and intricate of cut; the 
others are of Puritanical simplicity—delicious 
creations of chiffon or lace, with sleeves and the 
upper part of the corsage formed of single layers 
of chiffon, laid absolutely flat, and bare of any sug- 
gestion of frills, ruffles or trimmings. So thin are 
they and so snugly do they fit, that at a distance 
they are hardly discernible. 

The Paquin gowns are magnificent, no other 
word describes them; glittering masses of strass, 
spangles and jet with loose mantle effects and net 
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draperies. The gown made for Mlle. Jane Faber 
of the Comédie Francaise was of white net beaded 
in crystal, hung over a tight-fitting underslip of 
cream lace lined with flesh-c loured chiffon. At 
the hips the spangled overskirt was cut into deep 
oval openings showing the flesh-coloured lining of 
the underslip, an effect which it might be added 
was most startlingly suggestive. 

From the same house came a gown of pale pink 
satin (and, by the way, both Paquin and Doucet 
have shown a surprising partiality this year for the 
old-fashioned “‘party gown”’ colours of pale blue, 
pink and white) over-hung with an ample mandarin 
coat drapery of crystal spangles. This fell in 
broad, straight lines from the shoulder to the bot- 
tom of the skirt in the back, was pulled round in 
front and caught at the knees by a large crystal 
ornament with silver fringe. An original touch was 
seen in the sleeves, which, in contrast to those in 
the majority of evening gowns, were in three-quarter 
length, cut in kimono form, and made of pale pink 
chiffon laid in soft plaits which flared at the bottom 
and were stiffened and held in form by a wide bind- 
ing of the satin. 

A plentiful sprinkling of gowns in gold and in 
dark coloured iridescent spangles is also noticed 
at most of the evening affairs. A Worth gown worn 
by a prominent French society woman at a recent 
premiére was of dull green and blue iridescent fish- 
scale spangles on black net. The décolleté was cut 
in a curious star-shaped effect, with a deep point 
at the back, in the front and over each shoulder. 
Across the folds of white tulle, which softened the 
outline of the décolleté in front, were festooned two 

(Continued on page 72) 













-—The first 
models from Beer 
show a decided 
leaning toward the 
jaunty short jackets. 
A characteristic 
Eton jacket has 
been adapted to this 
black taffeta cos- 
tume which Beer 
made for Franklin 
Simon & Co. he 
only dash of colour 
comes from the 
beads, for the em- 
broidery on the 
turned-back belt 
and sleeves is car- 
ried out in black. 


B.—Draperies 
cannot be too bouf- 
fant for Premet, who 
delights in making 
his tunics stand out 
several inches from 
the figure. On the 
waist of this frock 
of Pompadour taf- 
feta imported by the 
Maison Bernard, N. 

+ he has deviated 
from the surplice 
draping by adjusting 
the draperies to fall 
in deep points over 
the high taffeta gir- 
dle. irot has com- 
bined shadow lace, 
ostrich feathers and 
roses in a fascinating 
ensemble on this 
Panama hat. 


C.— What next? 
Are there any limits 
to the craze for 
semi-nude effects? 
Startling in the ex- 
treme is this Frank- 
lin Simon gown with 
its transparent bod- 
ice of shadow lace 
and chiffon in the 
flesh pink tone. 
Though the skirt of 
changeable yellow 
and green taffeta is 
conservative in col- 
our, the cut is so 
eccentric that it at- 
tracts the eye al- 
most as quickly as 
the bodice. 


D.—The hat of 
the hour is of jet 
with the brim very 
much elevated in 
the back, and this 
height is increased 
by an _ upstanding 
ruche of black mal- 
ine. he colour 
note is struck by one 
mammoth flower. 


E.—That the un- 
derbrim trimmings 
are surely coming 
is heralded in this 
intermediate hat 
from Esther Meyer, 
in which she has 
made use of black 
moiré and ostrich 
plumes to enhance 
the beauty of the 
flaring brim. 


F..-The very 
spirit of spring has 
been capturedin 
this dainty little 
Watteau hat, which 
is tilted over one 
eye so that the 
flowers on the un- 
derbrim rest against 
the hair. 
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Photographs by Feder, Talbot and Felix 
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Photographs by Feder 
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G.—Caflfot has 
declared in favour 
of moire for spring. 
In the suit imported 
by Bonwit, Teller & 
Co. (front and back 
views of which are 
shown) she has 
combined a soft 
lichen green with 
the harmonizing 
gray tone. In the 
Skirt of the gray 
moire there is still 
the restricted effect 
at the feet, but the 
tunic at the back 
breaks into bouffant 
drapings. A 
decided flare is 
given to the back of 
the saucy little 
green jacket by the 
clever manipulation 
of the seams, and a 
curious bit of orna- 
mentation is intro- 
duced in the tie 
ends of hazelnuts 
surrounded by a 
thin gold ring. 


H.—Premet at 
once recognized the 
goaotrreesee of 

odier’s new gol- 
fine and has exploit- 
ed it in a new spring 
cceat which Franklin 
Simon & Co. has 
imported. The ex- 
tended back panel 
is causing no end of 
comment, for it is 
very becoming and 
the shaped side 
pieces trimmed 
with a ladder of 
twisted silk cords 
are very new. Al- 
most as interesting 
as the exterior is the 
printed silk lining 
g ay with little Jouy 
figures. 


I.—By covering a 
small leghorn shape 
with white net, and 
trimmmg it with 
pink moire and 
rosebuds, the 
Maison Bernard, N. 
Y. has achieved a 
spring-like nat. The 
parasol of’ white 
taffeta is mace very 
striking by the wide 
band of embossed 


flowerec ribbon. 


J.P oiret has 
made for the 
Maison Bernard N. 
Y¥. a white hemp 
hat very reminis- 
cent of the Watteau 
hats and has trim- 
med it with straw 
apples and leav-s. 


K.—A flaring 
bow of pink taffeta 
lends heighi to this 
white hemp turban 
from Best & Co 
The parasol, from 
the Maison Bern- 
ard, N. Y., is built 
on the Japanese 
model with mary 
ribs, and the bright- 
ly-coloured flowers 
stand out boldly 
from the taffeta 

background, 














The Observer 


This month the Observer sees, in addition to correct forms of dress for the present, a prospect of future 


development along many lines in New York City. 


He predicts the location of a new shopping and theatre 


district north and east of the present one, and tells of the steps already made in that direction. 


HOSE who witness Mr. George Edwardes’ 

I production of ‘The Girl on the Film” at the 

Forty-fourth Street Theatre will be disap- 
pointed if they anticipate seeing a New York Gaiety 
performance or such a toute ensemble as one may 
see in London. This musical comedy, as it was 
given in London, with the original Gaiety company, 
may have been pleasing. Here, however, except 
for a few pretty faces, the commendable energy of 
Mr. Grossmith, and the 
finished dancing of the 
man known as Oy-ra, 
there was nothing to 
hold the attention. Oy- 
ra’s part came unher- 
alded; an audience 
which had been yawning 
sat up and took notice 
after his first few steps. 
This man appeals not 
only to the eye but 
to the imagination; he 
welds into a single ex- 
pression the twin arts of 
pantomime and the 
dance. His _ strength, 
finish and grace were 
watched eagerly by 
several of our well- 
known professional (so- 
called) tangoists and I 
wondered if they hoped 
to attain a like per- 
fection. 

To New Yorkers the 
march of progress and 
improvement in their 
city has always been 
a matter of paramount 
interest. Centres have 
been supposedly 
reached,- but have ever 
moved northward. The 
old Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
once the apotheosis of 
elegance, and the im- 
portant shopping dis- 
trict around it no longer 
remain. The Waldorf, 
once approved by 
fashion, is now a com- 
mercial hotel; for again 
le monde has moved on. 

The clear-sighted pro- 
jectors of a great rail- 
road system long ago dis- 
cerned where the logical 
centre of the metropolis 
was to be. At Forty- 
second Street and Park 
Avenue they intrenched themselves, and wisely 
threw out their tentacles upon the surrounding 
property. During the last few years they have 
reared and are finishing one of the most imposing 
railway terminals 
in the world. North 
foom Forty-second 
Street to Fifty-ninth 
Street, on Fifth and 
Madison Avenues 
and on the streets be- 
tween these avenues 
we shall eventually 
find the best shops. 
In them we shall see 
wares such as are 
found only in the 
exclusive shops of 
Europe. In this local- 
ity perchance a play 





The frock coat is the 
most dignified black 
coat for men’s for- 
mal day-dress. I 
have seen it here re- 
cently as one sees it 
in London, with 
white waistcoat and 
gray striped trousers 
at noon weddings. 





house will be built 
and then others will 
follow. 


The latest architec- 
tural feature to be 
reared in this neigh- 
borhood is the Bilt- 
more Hotel, which was 
opened to the public 
on New Year’s Eve. 
The lavish attractions 
displayed in this great 
structure will do much 
to further attract 
the money-spending public to this part of 
town. The efforts of Messrs. Warren and Wet- 
more have furnished the building with comforts 


With the morning 
coat there can be no 
smarter neck-dress, 
for the groom and 
the men who are to 
assist him, than the 
standing collar and 
the large scarf of 
white or light colour. 


and luxuries which cannot be found elsewhere in 
the world. 

The grill, bar and lounge, which look out on 
Madison \venue from the street level, are the most 
inviting rooms of this sort in town. The vastness 
of the main floor is centred by the marble garden 
room from which one ascends six steps to the en- 
tresol of the great dining-room. This is remarkable 
for its fine proportions, its walls of Battacino 
marble and the beautiful Italian Renaissance 
ceiling of gold with almost transparent, finely- 
drawn cameo effects. The private dining-room 
floors are unusual. There are many of these 
rooms, and one great banquet hall in cairn stone 
where again the Italian feeling is shown in a ceiling of 
soft blue, gold and ivory tones. Communicating 
with this room is a cloister effect in stone where 
small tables may be placed—and I can imagine 
nothing more attractive offered to the public for the 
thé dansant than this hall and its connecting spaces. 
I shall always be inclined to linger in the library 
with its English decorative feeling throughout. 
The cozy recesses and the general homeliness 
are enticing. The large ball-room faces south and 

















There have been mistaken sugges- 
tions made for men participating in 
prominent weddings to wear black 
and white scarfs with a costume quite 
correct in every other respect. 


east. Broad halls lead to the Italian room on the 
Madison Avenue side. Spaciousness is everywhere 
here conspicuous and when the warmer days come 
the great windows on this floor may be opened, 
giving a loggia effect, from which one may look 
east across the river to Long Island, south to the 
bay and west to the Hudson with the Jersey hills 
beyond. I have watched with interest the decora- 
tion of the old Italian room on this floor, and con- 
gratulations are due to Mr. Walter Hopkins for 
this remarkable reproduction. 

Society in New York has also changed. It is no 
longer what it was—a select “four hundred” domi- 
ciled in a few big houses, and led by an important 
hostess whose movements were quite apart from the 
new-moneyed ones. These intruders are now so 
merged in the older and more select class that it 
is next to impossible, at times, to distinguish 
the one from the other, and the most successful 
affairs, it must be granted, are those in which the 
old names of society and the newly-rich ones meet 
and mingle. However, there have been occasions, 


notably some recent weddings, where the division 
of the old and the new has been quite ap- 
parent. 

It seems difficult to believe there are men so 
woefully ignorant of the recognized modes of 
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society that they will adopt the outré suggestions 
of ignorant shop clerks. A wedding suggests joy, 
life, youth. The bridegroom and those who at- 
tend him should express this in their dress out of 
respect for the ceremony and the bride. There 
has been no period in history when men dressed 
their necks, for such 
formal occasions, 
in anything but white 
or the pastel shades. 
A black neck scarf 
for a wedding is a 
breach unpardon- 
able, a transgression 
of the unwritten laws 
of well-bred society. 
ies Let us linger over 
4 this wedding neck- 
‘/ \ dress for men and we 
{ shall find, amongst 
the class who observe 
the laws I have men- 
tioned, that the scarf 
is white, sometimes 
pale gray or faint 
yellow. We will see 
also big scarfs, the 
ascot and the puff, 
with which the jew- 
eled pin may be worn. 
Here and there the 
soft silk bow is 
revived, but it 
should show in its 
colour that it is a wedding scarf. I can find no 
place for the sailor’s knot with formal day-dress. 
It is used, but never with correctness. The morn- 
ing coat has been made an excuse for the sailor’s 
knot; but it is a subterfuge only. The gradual 
return to the graceful dress frock coat, the only 
correct and dignified black coat for ceremonious 
wear, is becoming evident. With it there will be 
necessarily more attention given to proper neck- 
dress and the careless display of collar and scarf 
will be made only with the morning coat. 








The bow scarf may 
be part of ceremon- 
ious day attire, but it 
should show in its 
colouring if it is a 
wedding scarf. 


Smart Fur Coat Seen 


The cold days of the past month brought out 
many fur coats fashioned as I described them in this 
column two months 
ago. They were not the 
clumsy effects in which 
men are encumbered 
by unnecessary cloth 
and heavy fur, but 
close- fitting Chester- 
field coats, hanging 
four or five inches be- 
low the knee. One 
may see the better- 
looking ones in dark 
blue or black often 
without any of the fur 
visible, even the collars 
are made of cloth or 
velvet and the linings 
are of baby-seal, mole- 
skin and other furs— 
with the idea of light 
ness andaslittle bulk as 
possible. When the fur 
is shown on the collar, 
lapel, and sleeves, it is 
not of contrasting col- 
our. One may often 
notice this, and also 
that seal or Persian 
lamb are the only cor- 
rect furs with which to 
trim these shapely 
Chesterfield coats. I 
candidly confess my 
dislike for the fur cuffs 
on this style of coat; 
they are not to be 
turned down as on a 
great coat and they 
always appear heavy. 
I like the broad braid 
loops and frogs button- 
ing the fronts. I see 
nothing theatrical in 
this. It is correct 
and smart on the man 
who is well turned- 
out. 








One sees fur coats 
that are not great 
bags—fur-lined coats 
with the collar and 


lapels of brilhant 

Persian lamb with 

broad braid loops 

and frogs buttoning 
the front. 
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‘Tis Height That Counts in the Spring Millinery 
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1.—Loops of black satin ribbon rise to great height from a twisted knot on the top of the 
satin-covered crown of this hemp straw hat from A. D. Burgesser & Co. 

2.—One of the best-looking French hats achieves height by the rolling brim of straw 
in 3 contrasting shade, and then, as if to break the line, the quills are attached at right 
angles. 

3.—Even the snug-fitting turbans have brims surmounted with velvet to give the sugges- 
tion of height. On the hemp braid hat from J. M. Gidding & Co. a black moire ribbon 
bow is adjusted at the back. 

4.—Instead of the customary black picture hat, Phipps is showing the Gainsborough 
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Photograph by Feder. 


shape in gray hemp with plaited lace softening the crown and ostrich tips curling over 
the brim. 

5.—Mboorhead & Jardine have struck the keynote of the season in the black and white 
feather fantasy which trims their intermediate hat of white satin. 

6.—A ruche of black moire ribbon has been cleverly used by J. M. Gidding & Co. to 
lend the impression of height to this little turban of hemp braid. 

7.—Moorhead & Jardine have proved that puffings can be adapted to turbans with as 
much success as to gowns, particularly when loops of taffeta can be arranged to give the 
desired height. 








The embroi- 
dered batiste 
blouses are de- 
lightfully spring- 
like. Bonwit, Tel- 
ler is selling this 
model in white 
and pastel tints 
for $9.50. 
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You can be your own 
manicurist if you pos- 
sess one of these mani- 
cure sets sold by the 
Emile Forquignon Co. 
They are made of the 
genuine English pigskin 
and are completely fitted 
with all the necessities 
for keeping the nails in 
good condition. Price 
$10.00. 


finish. 


The aurora ruche-supports, which 
are silk covered thread-like wires, 
can be adjusted in a minute to the 
plaited frills which make the Medici 
collars of net so soft and becoming. 
25 cents a yard. 


A charming draped effect has 
been reproduced by Tobler Brothers 
& Co. in this embroidered batiste 


collar and revers. 


Harper’s Bazar Personal | 
Shopping Service } 


THE BAZAR’S SHOPPING SERVICE 
Why not let the HARPER’S BAZAR PER- 
SONAL SHOPPING SERVICE do your shop- 
Expert shoppers, women of good 
taste and discrimination, are always ready to buy 
for you any desired article, whether mentioned in 
the magazine or not, without any charge to you. 
Names of the shops where articles may be pur- 
chased will be furnished on request. 
enclose either cheque or money order for the 
approximate amount of purchase. A prospec- 
tus explaining the PERSONAL SHOPPING 
SERVICE will be sent on receipt of a self- 
addressed letter to HARPER’S BAZAR PER- 
SONAL SHOPPING SERVICE, 139 West 
40th Street, New York City. 





A generous jar of 
“Tout Mon Jardin,” a 
potpourri of all the flow- 
ers in an old-fashioned 
garden, is sold by Rich- 
ard Hudnut for $1.50. 

















A plaited jabot is com- 
bined with this fichu collar 
of embroidered net from 
Tobler Brothers & 
Co. and plaited 
frills add a 
softening 


ping for you 


The figured crépes 
promise to be very 
popular this spring and 
James McCutcheon & 
Co. have anticipated 
this vogue in a figured 
crépe de Chine model 
costing $37.50. The 
skirt is draped to give 
the desired puffed ef- 
fect and finished with 
a pointed moire girdle. 
A lace fichu gives a 
pretty decoration to 
the neck of the ki- 
mono blouse. 


Kindly 















This quaint Grandpére 
stock of black satin 
with stiff dude bow in 
the front will win many 
women back to high 
collars. From Tobler 
Brothers & Co. 





The first aids to the 
beauty seeker have 
been provided by 
Elizabeth Arden in 
this good-looking lav- 
ender box which the 
traveler may slip into 
her trunk. The prepa- 
rations are guaranteed 
to be pure and are 
compounded from fa- 
mous old recipes. 


Price $25.00. 






































Photographs 
? by Feder, 
‘ie ' and 
\ drawings 
by H. G. 
\ Brook- 


huyzen, 


Mile. Rita is fashion- 
ing a fetching kimono 
blouse of figured crépe 
with a wide black velvet 
girdle edged with gold 
passementerie and 
piped with old blue. 
The standing collar of 
the velvet is softened 
with a lace frill, match- 
ing the sleeve frills and 
the tulle vest is outlined 
with hand-embroidered 
scallops. This model is 
$22.00, but it can be 
duplicated for less 
money in cheaper ma- 
terials. 


The new 
Georgette neck- 
fixing imported 
by Tobler 
Brothers & Co, 
is fashioned 
from net with 
sheer embroi- 
dered batiste 
revers and a 
black tulle neck 
band fastening 
with a wide bow 
in the back. 
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A simple and chic little crépe Two ruffles with a picot edge give 
de Chine frock will. serve for the fashionable flare to this frock 
many ocasions. This -model, of green charmeuse which James 
which James McCutcheon & Co. McCutcheon & Co. selis for $36.50. 
is selling for $32.50, has the The fichu on the waist is draped 
new spring features in the three to display a V-shaped opening, 
Hounces, in the black satin sash which is filled in with white or 
ending in a loose knot in the black tulle, and frills of the tulle 
back, and in the kimono blouse finish the slightly 
with white nets frills at the draped elbow 
neck and sleeves. sleeves. 


A quick transformation in 
costume can be made with 
this plaited and shirred net 
actinge from Tobler 


rothers & Co. 








& 
nag A, ——, a Tobler Brothers & 
satisfactory fit by Co. have revived an 
mounting a shadow- old style in = 
lace fichu over a net Following the Minaret gowns comes Grandpére stock ol 
guimpe and addin the Minaret parasol of white taffeta crushed black satin 
a Medici collar o with marabou edge from Follmer, with a frilly lace 
the net. Clogg & Co. jabot. 








The cushion Ev rts—invisible, flex- The most capricious appetite will be tempted by The new long collar as shown by 
ible _—_ A Sasipammenied wire, will a breakfast tray covered with a pretty tray-cloth Tobler Brothers & Ay i ha a 
make the Norman net collars flare in and bearing a napkin to match. Gebriider Mosse ecru tint of embroidere atiste. 
any desired shape. In white or black, sells these sets for $1.75 up to $12. 

three on a card, they sell for 10 cents. 
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This beautiful stock of art china an: 


silver, platinum, or colors,—all of high 
and workmanship. By saving custom 
may offer you very special values. A 
are open stock. 


SPECIAL 60 piece cut crystal service wi 
band and monogram, including choice « 


glasses. 











Designs and Estimates Cheerfully 


Dept. A, 47 West 36th Street, N 
B 


etween 5th and 6th Aves. 





Special Offer 


Half Dozen Service Plates Free 
with Order for Dinner Set 


exclusively imported by us, monogrammed, decor- 
ated and finished in pure coin gold, high grade 


SPECIAL—100 piece dinne r set decorated to order, of 
Bavarian Bone China, with coin gold band and full_go d 
handles, including ‘alf dozen extra service plates—$67 


Call or Write for Illustrated Catalogue 





1 crystal is 


est quality 
duties, we 
Il patterns 






th coin gold 
of six extra 


—$60.50 


Furnished 























DAINTY, silk-covered, 
thread-like wire, that 
supports gracefully all the 


new Medici effects in collars. It 
keeps the shape you give it. 
Made in: black and white; all 
heights. 25c a yard. Enough for 
one ruche, 10c. At your dealer. 


Joseph W. Schloss Co. —New York 


Mfrs, of “EVE” and “ASTRA” Collar Stays with Cushioned Ends 


Paris 













































of Masculine 
Perquisites 
From Theodore B. Starr, Inc. 


Feminine Versions 























1.—The gold cigarette cases are smaller editions of the men’s. 

2.—A silver box to hold a hundred cigarettes. 

3 & 4.—An amber cigarette-holder with gold tip and a gold case. 

5.—The mirror and powder puff are kept on one side of this gold case and the ‘cigarettes on 


| the other. 


6.—A gold cigarette-holder which may be attached to the finger by a ring. 
7.—Another of the combination vanity cases and cigarette-holders. 
8.—Very dainty are the enamel cigarette-holders with amber mouthpiece and gold tip. 
9.—This gold holder has an amber quill. 
10.—A convenient novelty is the collapsible holder of gold with amber tip. 
11.—A French luxury is the crystal cigarette case with a clasp of diamonds. 
12.—A gold cigarette case in the sunburst design. 
13.—This compact little gold case may hang from the neck chain. 
14.—A circle of diamonds surrounds the monogram on this gold case. 
15.—A very thin gold case holding one row of cigarettes may be tucked away in the opera bag. 


d-f for cigarettes. 





16.—The heavy crystal and gold boxes are always g king receptacl 


17.—This gold case for the collapsible cigarette-holder may be attached with the other vanity 


fixings to the chain. 


18.—Even the prosaic ash tray and lighter have become feminized in crystal and silver. 
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A PERFECT FIGURE 
MAY BE YOURS 


Your appearance depends greatly upon 


your figure. The beauty of your figure 
depends largely upon you. 


How to Perfect Your Figure, 
Reduce or Increase Your Weight 


Devote fifteen minutes daily to my 
system and you can weigh what Nature 
intended. You can reduce any part of 
your figure burdened with superfluous 
flesh or build up any part that is undevel- 
oped. It can be concentrated on your 
hips, waist, limbs or any other portions 
of your body. 

It tends to make a figure perfectly pro- 
portioned throughout—a full, rounded 
neck; shapely shoulders, arms and legs; 
a fresh complexion; good carriage, with 
erect poise and grace of movement. 


You Can Improve Your Health 


My system stimulates, reorganizes and 
regenerates the entire body. It helps 
transform the food into good, rich blood. 
It strengthens your heart, lungs and other 
organs, conquering all weaknesses and dis- 
orders, and generating vital force. 

My latest book, “‘The Body Beautiful,” 
should be read by every woman, and J 
will send it to you free. It explodes the 
fallacy that lack of beauty or health can- 
not be avoided. In it I explain how every 
woman can be VIGOROUS, HEALTHY 
and ATTRACTIVE. 

I have practised what I teach. In 
childhood I was puny and deformed. I 
have overcome all weaknesses by my own 
natural, drugless methods. Millions of 
people have seen in me a living demon- 
stration of my unique system of health 
culture and body- building. If you are 
weak, nervous, fat, thin, unshapely, tired, 
lacking vitality or in any other respect not 
at your very best, I can surely be of ser- 
vice to you. 


My Guarantee rg 


With my free book, ‘‘The Body 
Beautiful,” which is fully illustrated 
with photographs of myself, explain- 

ing my system, I give full particulars 
of my Guarantee Trial Plan, whereby 
you can test the value of my instruc- 
tion without risking a single penny. 


Send two-cent stamp for 


“The Body Beautiful” 
and Trial Plan today. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Suite 208H 
12 W. 31st Street 
New York 
ge guaranteed Physical Culture 


ourse; money back after trial if 
not satisfied. 
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The 


Well-Built Girl 


(Continued from page 22 


| of the nose is a mucous membrane, con- 
| taining many 
| the air,coming in contact with it in passing 
| through the nose, is moistened and warmed 


small bloodvessels, and 


to the body temperature. The filtering 
of the air is done by hairs in the nose. 

Back and below the nasal cavity is the 
pharynx or throat, which is common to 
food and air and communicates directly 
with the mouth. 

From the pharynx the air passes 
through the trachea and into the lungs. 
The trachea is a cylindrical tube which 
divides at its lower end into the right and 
left bronchial tubes. These tubes sub- 
divide again and again, and finally ter- 
minate in the little air cells of the lung 
tissue, something as the stems of a bunch 
of grapes end in the grapes themselves. 

The lungs are suspended by the trachea 
in an air-tight cavity, the thorax. The 
base of the cavity is a large muscle, called 
the diaphragm, which separates the thor- 
acic from the abdominal cavity. When 
at rest it arches upward, and by contrac- 
tion it flattens and increases the vertical 
diameter of the thorax. The muscles at- 
tached to the ribs raise them in such a way 
that the lateral and the front-to-back 
diameters are increased. 

The lung tissue is very elastic and is 
partly expanded in its resting condition. 
It is always in contact with the chest wall 
and when the chest is enlarged in the act 
of breathing the lung expands farther. 


| The air which is always in the lungs has 


now a larger space to fill, which lowers its 
pressure. The pressure of the outside 
air is greater and it rushes into the lungs 
until the pressure is equalized. This 
is inspiration. Expiration is just the 


| reverse. 


Our Lungs are Our Safeguard 


Let us see how the air which enters the 
lungs gives its oxygen to the blood. 

Following all the ramifications of the 
lung tissue is a plentiful supply of tiny 
blood vessels, called capillaries. The 
walls of these capillaries consist of but 
one layer of membrane. The lung cells 
also have but one thin wall, so the blood in 
the capillaries and the air in the lungs are 
nearly in contact, separated only by the 
two thin membranes through which gases 
pass easily. 

There is a law in physics under which 
gases tend to equalize their pressure. in 
the inhaled air there is a large amount of 


| oxygen and almost no carbon dioxide 


| the CO2 in the expired air. 


(COz). In the blood coming to the 
lungs there is little oxygen and a large 
load of COz. The pressure of the oxy- 
gen in the air is greater than in the blood, 
so the gas tends to pass over until the 
pressure is equalized. The same is true 
of the COz. Its pressure is greater in the 
blood and it tends to pass out. So the 
blood has gained oxygen and is fresh and 
strong to do its work for the various tis- 
sues, and the waste products are carried 
out by the exhaled air. 

In confined air, the oxygen is very soon 
exhausted, while the COe continues to be 
poured out; for as long as the simplest 
life process goes on, the tissues will give 
COz2 to the blood. As the air becomes 
more and more vitiated, we are in double 
danger, from the COe in the blood and 
All of us have 
noticed its stupefying effect in crowded, 


unventilated rooms. 


It is said that diseases of the respiratory 
tract cause four-fifths of the ill-health 
and the actual disease of the civilized 
world. This is easy to believe when we 
consider the prevalence of common colds, 
influenza, grippe, bronchitis, pneumonia, 
and consumption 

A normal, healthy body is able to re- 
sist the attacks of disease germs. Con- 
sider, however, their effect on one whose 
vitality has been impaired by breathing 
impure air. The lack of oxygen not only 
starves the tissues, but eventually affects 
the blood itself, and the person becomes 
anemic. In this condition he is in no 
position to fight the bacteria. 


Deep Breathing is Necessary 


Strong lungs cannot exist without a 
good chest development, and every part of 
the lung must be used if it is to be kept in 
good condition. Any part of the body 
atrophies when it falls into disuse. This 


is especially true of lung tissue, and disuse 
makes it a good breeding ground for dis- 
ease. Unfortunately most women use 
only the upper part of the lungs in breath- 
ing, while children and men use the whole 
lung, and noticeably the lower part, which 
depends on the movement of the dia- 
phragm for its expansion. This is due, 


no doubt, to the constant use of tight | 


clothing by women, for the lower or dia- 
phragmatic breathing is found in nations 
where the women wearno corset andamong 
civilized women who are uncorseted. If 
a corset must be worn, at least let it be 
loose enough for some waist expansion. 
The smallest chest measurement for an 
adult woman, consistent with health, is 
twenty -eight inches, and she should have 
an expansion of three inches on a forced 
inspiration. The expansion at the rag 
should be from one-half to one inch, 
ordinary breathing, and from two to or 
inches during exercise. 

With a little training it is easy to culti- 
vate a habit of deep breathing. 
find it impossible to place the breathing in 
the lower part of the lungs, try it lying 
flat on your back with arms at the side. 
After working for a few days in the lying 
position see if you can control it when 
standing, and you will find, after a few 
trials, that you have your breathing 
pretty well under control. 

So few people in the cities spend more 





If you | 





than one or two hours outdoors in a day, | 


that they should be most careful to bring 
up the quality of the indoor air. There 


should be a constant renewal of air by | 


some means of ventilation, preferably 
open windows. It is said that “in,the 
country the only bad air is in the farmers’ 
houses, whence it has no chance to 
escape.” 


Those who allow themselves to become | 


accustomed to a room heated to a higher 
temperature than 7o to 72 degrees F. 
are making themselves easy victims to 
cold. Moderately heated rooms, open 
bedroom windows, and a splash of cold 
water on the chest and throat on rising 
will ward off colds in the worst weather. 


The Function of the Nose 





The nose and throat receive little care | 


as a rule until one’s 
them by some unpleasant condition. 


attention is called to | 


Recall the functions of the nose—warm- | 


ing, moistening and filtering the air. The 
lining of the nose, as well as all the respir- 
atory tract, is a mucous membrane. It 
is richly supplied with blood and secretes 
a watery fluid. 
bacteria which get past the hairs at the 
opening of the nostrils stick to this moist 
membrane. these are not removed 


The dust particles and | 


they are liable to cause irritation and con- | 


gestion. It is an easy matter when one 
has been out in the dust, or in crowded 
places, to cleanse the nose and throat by 
snuflfing up and gargling with a mild salt 
solution—about one-half a teaspoonful of 
salt toa glass of water. This can be done 
with an atomizer, it being understood of 
course, that the atomizer is as personal 
as one’s toothbrush. 

There has long been a superstition about 
the danger of night air and many of the 
past generation have carefully excluded it 
from bedrooms. By all means open your 
windows and have a circulation of air. 
If it is cold, wear bedsocks, a heavy gown, 
plenty of covers, and even a cap, but 
let the air in. You will sleep better and 
wake with more energy for the coming 
day. 

Of course, if you have become habit- 
uated to a closer atmosphere it will not 
do to take fresh air in large doses to 
begin with. 

It was found at Ellis Island, New 
York’s big immigrant station, that the 
little foreign babies drooped under the 

up-to-date hospital fresh air methods. 
The poor little things had been carefully 
shielded from every breath of air in their 
former homes across the sea. The change 
was too sudden. 

It is well worth while cultivating the 
fresh air habit, for it means a larger life 
and a happier one. 

Be a fresh air fiend, for, while some of 
your friends may object, you will inspire 
many more to follow your lead to a more 
efficient life. 

(This series will be continued next month.) 
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Educators 
Everywhere 


are speaking out against the use 
of coffee and tea with growing 


children. 


In the young, susceptibility to 


“ 


harmful drugs— such as “caf- 


feine,” in coffee and tea, is more 
marked than in persons of ma- 


ture years. 


And just as many adult coffee 
or tea drinkers suffer from nerve 
irritability, heart disorder, diges- 
tive disturbances and other ills, 
so the child with its far more 
sensitive make-up often suffers 
a hurt which may show in de- 
ficiency of learning ability or 
physical frailty—more noticeable 
to the teacher than to parents, 


The thing for parents to do is to 
keep coffee and tea out of the reach 
The most 
unkind thing a mother can do is 


of our little citizens. 


to place a cup of coffee before 
her child. — Dr. E. A. Peterson, 
Medical Director Public Schools, 
Cleveland, O. 


The symptoms produced .by 
coffee-drinking can be observed in 
the arrested physical and mental 
development of children.—Dr. Otto 
Juettner, Sec. Cincinnati Polyclinic, 
Cincinnati, O. 


In the light of such testimony 
the parent who gives a child 
coffee or tea is taking grave 


chances of ruining the child's 


health. 


Mothers, quick to remedy 
wrong health conditions, yet re- 
luctant to deny childish pleasure 
its hot breakfast cup, now use 


POSTUM 


—a pure food-drink made of 
wheat. It is free from caffeine 
or any other drug, and children 
can drink it at every meal and 


grow strong and rosy. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Spring’s smartest dresses are 


made of 


“Sholwer-Proof” 


Vi 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Foulards 


There are many reasons why these Foulards 
are being selected by thousands of women 


They have 


for fashionable spring gowns. 


all the qualities required in 
a fabric suited to the new 
styles. They are light and 
soft, drape beautifully, are 
adaptable, durable, eco- 
nomical, appropriate for any 
occasion, and come in all 
the newest colors and de- 
signs — hundreds of them. 


Stores that sell Cheney Silks are 
now ready to show you these 
new “Shower-Proof” Foulards. 


HEN 
“SILKS 


are of superior quality, and 
include practically every kind 
of goods made of silk — 
whether for dresses, millinery, 
decoration or upholstery, the 
haberdasher or manufacturer, 
man or woman. Ask for them 
by name. 

HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERN 
Patterns in stock sizes, 34 to 40 inch 
bust measure, will be cut from this 
design for $2.00. Patterns cut to indi- 
vidual measure from this design will 
cost $4.00 for the entire costume or 

$2.00 for the skirt or waist. 
This costume requires, in the average 
size, 8 yards 23-inch or 5 yards 45-inch 


Shower-Proof” Fovlard. 
This pattern sold only by Harper's Bazar 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street 
New York 












































“Handkerchief” Blouse 


One of our own exclusive crea- 
tions, a smart youthful model for 
Women and Misses. In white, 
edged with Navy, Green or Delft. 


In Crepe de Chine 7.75 


Handkerchief Linen 5.75 
Imported Crepe 5.00 


Sth Avenue at 35th Street New York 





Sizes 32-42 


Best KCo. 


Phone 1234 Greeley 








Miss Moreland 


(Continued from page 30) 
had none of the delicacy that her daughter 
showed regarding the subject. She knew 
the Doanes better than Mary did, and to 
her Mrs. Doane poured out her heart. 

Mrs. Moreland sat opposite her 
daughter at the supper table. Her face 
wore the habitual look of disapproval; 
| she disapproved of everything within 
| range. 
| __ “I should not be surprised if it killed 
Mrs. Doane,” said Mrs. Moreland. ; 
“People don’t often die on account of 
| other people,” Mary remarked imper- 
| sonally. 

Mrs. Moreland continued, “She told me 
all about it this afternoon.” 

Mary listened. 

She could not see now why a woman 
should not be strong enough to face any 
temptation. 

She hadsecureda positionin New York— 
not what she wanted, but something that 
would do for the time being. But her 
| mind was not in her work; she could not 
keep it there. Her thoughts wandered 
about most distractingly, and in order to 
free them from sentiment, she had turned, 
—as many a woman does—to religion. 

She went to early church before going 
to town, and she let the soothing words 
slip into her soul, which she felt beginning 
to grow, and she welcomed the self- 
approbation that came to her in such a 
consoling degree. 

She felt a certain resentment against 
Amber, the woman who had boldly “gone 
wrong.” 

“Mirs. Doane says that he was quite a 
| handsome man,” said her mother; ‘he 
used to come up on Sunday to supper at 
their house—she never thought any harm 
of him.” 

Looking directly at her daughter, she 
said severely: ‘‘She nursed him like a ser- 
pent at the fireside.” 


The Inevitable Gossip 


Then she said: “I expect that when 
| Amber borrowed that hundred dollars of 
you she wanted to buy clothes to charm 
him with.” 

Mary listened vaguely, critically—she 
could see herself there in the Boston sta- 
tion with Amber Doane. She felt indig- 
nant that the girl had not been frank with 
her. She forgot her own escape, and that 
but for her guardian angel’s vigilance she 
might have gone as far as Amber Doane. 
She forgot all that. Amber should have 
told her. 

“Mrs. Doane,” continued her mother, 
“says she does not see how a girl could 
make a fool of herself with a man who 
spoke broken English, and Amber had 
not gone very far in French; although,” 
she continued, “I dare say if a person 
wants to go wrong they can do it as well in 
one language as another.” 

She waited a few moments and then 
ros? stiffly and began to gather together 
the supper dishes. 

Mary sat idly listening, meditating, 
dreaming, judging. 

“‘T did what I could to comfort her,” 
said Mrs. Moreland gloomily; ‘I told her 








should never have crossed my threshold 
again.” 

' A slow flush of colour crept up into 
Mary Moreland’s delicate cheeks, for 
the gossip was becoming distinctly per- 
sonal. 

This was her house; she made the 
money to run it; and every cent they had 
came from her. 

Mrs. Moreland stood with a pile of 
dishes in her hand, between the kitchen 
and the dining-room. 

She was taller than Mary, and had none 
of the younger woman’s lovely lines. 
But she retained a certain air of distinc- 

' tion, which a well-bred woman never loses 

no matter what road she travels. 

“Mrs. Doane,” said her mother, “is 
deficient in moral courage. I fully be- 
lieve that if Amber came back she would 
take her in.” 

“T thought you said,” her daughter re- 
marked, “that it was going to kill her 
anyway.” 

“But I don’t think,” Mrs. Moreland 
continued, “‘that she would be such a fool 
as to return to East Orange. Why should 
she return?” . 


(Continued on page 63) 
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for St. Valentine’s Day 


| F avors Washington’s Birthdey 


ZA 


~ 









~Cupid, that’s me” Crepe Paper Basket © Washington on Pedestay 


Bisque Cupid with inscription ‘‘Cupid that's me” 
10¢, 25c, 50¢, $31.00 each: Bisque Cupids(to suspend) 
10c, 25e, 50ec each; Bisque Cupids, assorted posi- 
tions and styles 5c, 10 each; Miniature Ching 
Favors such as Slippers, Keys, Hearts, Rings, Locks 
Anchors, Watches, Doves, etc., 5¢ each; Heart Mir. 
rors, Gold Wishbones, Metal Arrows, Metal Cupids 
Wedding Rings, Engagement Rings, Heart Tner- 
mometers, Cupid Mail Bags, 5c each, Heart Box 
Favors 5c, 10c, 25e each: Lace Heart Ice Cream 
Cases 50c dozen; Crepe Paper Basket trimmed with 
hearts $1.20 dozen; Salted Nut size $1.00 dozen; Flat 
Crepe Paper Heart containing favor 5c each. 


; Rustic Cherry Log 
y Forge Tents 5c, 10c, 

10¢c each; Silk Flags 
g 











on Pin 22 
each: Mi 
on Pin 10¢ dozen; Hatchets (box) 5¢ each: Silk 
Shield Box 10c; Drum Boxes 5c; Continental Hats 
10c; Straw Market Basket with Cherry Spray 10e¢: 
Washington Crossing Delaware Figure, 15¢; Wash- 
ington Buttons 30c dozen; U.S. Shield Ice Cream 
Cases 50¢ dozen; Crepe Paper Hatchet containing 
favor 5c; Patriotic Snapping Mottoes 25c, 50c per 
box; Crepe Paper Basket with Cherry 10c each; 
Salted Nut size $1.00 dozen. ; 

The following for Either Day 
Jack Horner Pies, 12 Ribbons, $4.00; Crepe Paper 
Napkins, 35e package; Dinner Cards 25e dozen: 
Tally Cards 25c dozen: Ten feet folds of Decor- 
ated Crepe Paper 1l0c per fold. Catalog free on 
request. 
Special assortments of Favors for either day $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00. 

We positively do not pay mail charges 


B. Shackman & Co., 906-908 Bd’ way, Dept.7, New York 


You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


You can—I know 
you can, because | 
have reduced 32,000 
women and have built 
up that many more— 
scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own 
rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only know how 
well! I build up your vi- 
tality—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart 
action; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand,walk and 
relieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 

One pupil writes; “1 weigh 
Sa kale ane cod E hove geen 
wonderfully in strength.” 
Another says: “Vast May I 
weighed 100 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126 and oh! I feel SO 
WELL.” 









Won’t you sit down and write 
now for my FREE booklet? 
Don’t wait, you may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful experience 
and I would like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 24, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 











Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the 
recognized authority on the scientific care of the 
health and figure of women. 








that if she had been my daughter, she | 





Be Happy’ 
\% And Wel 
While 


we 






Mothersill’s 
Seasick Remedy 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded, 

Officially adopted by Steamship Corn- 
panies on both fresh and salt water— 
endorsed by highest authorities —and 
used by travelers the world over. . 

Contains no cocaine, morphine, opiumt, [ 
chloral, coal tar products, or their de- 
rivatives. 

Sold by leading druggists. 50c box 
enough for 24 hours. $1.00 box for ocean 
voyage. 

The One Dependable Preventative 
of Nausea. 
A copy of Mothersill's Travel Book 
sent by request, withcut charge. 


Mothersill Remedy Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Strect, London; Montreal, 
New York,. Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 

ce 











Harper’s Bazar 














Miss Moreland 


(Continued from Page 62) 































































Mary sat immovable, leaning one elbow 
on the table, with her head on her hand. 


“Chill Penury ” 


Her mother came back from the kitchen 
and stood looking down upon her. 
“There is the rent,’’ she said, “‘ due to- 











e morrow, and the butcher says he cannot 
7 wait any longer.’”’ She made this state- 
4 ment quietly to the worker who had never 
ir- failed to supply the needs. She regarded 
ms, Mary as one regards a perfectly good bank 
Ox account, as one might consider a gilt-edge 
ith | security. She had never failed. “And 
lat | Richie,” she said, “ought to go to the 
dentist, if you care anything about his 
8 back teeth.” 
Ags Mrs. Moreland moved over to the win- 
ne dow, through which she could see her son 
ets playing ball in the street. : 
ats | “T hope,” she said, “that you will never 
oes | loan another hundred dollars. I can find 
am | plenty of uses for it right here in the 
2 house.” : 
ch; Mary had not spoken. Her mind was 
far away. Every now and then she saw a 
oe herself standing in the familiar office with he 
en; Thomas Maughm beside her. . . . Py 
‘aa “There is a man coming up the steps,”’ 3 
a Mrs. Moreland announced, and _ her 
; ; daughter started violently. ‘He has a 
box.” 
3 “Ts this Moreland’s ?” the man asked, 


ae and Mary saw-her mother take the box Wee 
MRS. CLARKE reluctantly through the open window Prt Ca 


a It was a florist’s box and the man was a Fix Vile" 
Embroidered Gowns private messenger from New York. 
Mary got up, came over and took the 
re charming frock embroidered in | | box from her mother, and the colour began 


" Best for Gowns 
in Present Style 











exquisite Oriental handwork on || to beat into her cheeks. Her mother | 

sheerest batiste. very sort of gown and looked at her keenly. 

blouse made by special method of fitting The tag was unmistakable, written by : : . vable 

by proxy. Perfect satisfaction to out-of- the sender of the flowers is the Omo Brassiere with ope 

town patrons. Also, beautiful ready-to- sone: ; Omo Dress Shields in pockets. In or 

wear French and — gowns. | | a ee out in a twinkling, ready to wear or 

Very attractive prices at this season. | | ark -ivenue, at aba 

er ee Sie ETM East Orange.” y wash. Dainty, invisible, comfortable. 

MRS. CLARKE ms The man started to run down the steps. Ke Made in many dainty styles, beautifully 

| New York City — ‘ Mary knew that her mother’s eyes were | gg finished. Ask to see them at your dealer's 
upon her like steel gimlets; her heart was ReeGy 








beating violently. She said to the man, 
in a voice, that choked as she spoke: “ Just 
wait a moment,” and she handed back the 
box through the window. ‘This must be 








a mistake;” she said; “just take it back = 
where it came from, please.” So 
As she did so she said to her mother, OS ™ | 
| “Isn’t that the telephone—I think I hear <q The Odorless Dress Shields 
| it,” and went out to answer it. Re : 
x. er ee oma are the favorite of women who value 
ni nee é r i peas LW complete refinement in dress. They in- Z 
Mrs. Moreland watched the messenger rela : 
go. Before he turned the corner she | m1: clude styles suitable for every costume. | 
leaned a little out of the window and . : ~ ; 
: : : . . sa ainty Booklet, showing all 
re called him back—beckoning tohim. Ina sy Write for De y an hi i ; 
| few moments more, the long box was in styles and gw ua ‘he “a snie “ 
her hands again. She fingered the tag. | SA formation. nd your dealer’s name an 
Pleasant Dreams: oe G “rae mee 
7] r ae ae SSS: See A | % 25c for sample pair of OmoShields, size 3. 
—to those who sleep here, for this bed is | To Airs Moreland Thomas Maughm | : : 
A spread with snowy white rest-inducing was a most important figure. He repre- Ra oe The 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases. sented, in her imagination, a vast fortune. | / | 
“Pequot” are easily washed (owing to the | Through him the family lived and moved | fe: OMO MANUFACTURING co. ; | 
original Pequot weave which allows water | and had its being. She stood very much } : J 
ra to pass freely through the fabric) and can | in awe of him, and was proud to have her 
: be restored quickly to spotless inviting | daughter the secretary of—as she always 
at whiteness ! referred to him—a brilliant man of affairs. 
z 
1 





76 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 


Selected, high grade yarns go into the Mrs. Moreland fingered the tag. 
weaving of Pequot Sheets and Pillow Why had Mary hysterically sent back 
Cases—for sixty-five vears, this brand has | these flowers? She had received gifts 
| stood as the ultimate best in sheeting. before from her employer. : 

ss ‘ Mrs. Moreland took the scissors and 
Pequot” cost no more than ordinary snipped the cord of the box and lifted the 
kinds, yet the satisfaction which comes | cover. There before her, half covered by 


: from their use makes a great difference. | their pale green leaves, were masses of 





Sold by the yard or made up. lilies of the valley, and on the top was a 
Look for trade mark. | sealed letter in a thick white envelope, 


| addressed “‘Miss Mary Moreland.” 


Made by * 
oe | Her daughter came in from the tele- 











Naumheag Steam Cotton Co. phone. Mrs. Moreland handed her the | 
es Salem, Mass. letter. 
nd The sight of the letter and the fact that. ; 
; Parker, Wilder & Co. it was there in the house gave her such an 
ie Sorte New York unexpected emotion that she could not 
reproach her mother with quite the anger , a - 











ALL HA that she intended to express. 
es aR ON FACE AND ARMS Nevertheless, she said: ‘‘ Mother, why 


did you call the man back? I think I 











e 

is cant ee have the right to refuse or accept pres- 

stood the test 38 ents as I like.” 

yt ey Mrs. Moreland said easily, “You have 
ch. ee. Fn accepted plenty of Christmas presents 
' MME. tected by law. from Mr. Maughm. Why should you re- 
gg JULIAN, 16 West 47th St., New York City (Continued on Page 64) 
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“She would look a great many years 
younger, were it not for her double 
chin!” 
Could anyone truthfully say this of you? 
You can be forever rid of your disfiguring 
double chin and look younger and more 
attractive, by simply using the 
MAC-SAGE CHIN REDUCER 
(Patented, See illustration) 
It provides a complete system of home 
treatment which will positively eradicate 
the most pronounced double chin. 












| It clears the complexion because of bet- 
'} ter blood circulation, and restores a 
natural contour to the face. 

Sent on Trial to Convince. 

Send for Free Book on Scien- 

tific Massage. Write today. 


EUGENE MACK 
507 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1006 A, New York 


Your Chin! 


Pull the cords gent 

ly and the 3o balls 
of York Ivory revolve 
against the fatty tissues. 
Result—Simply a pleasant 
kneading of the enlarged 


folds of fat. 





















































When you dine a la Cresca you may begin the repast in 
Russia, have the second course in Spain, and on through France, Hungary, 
and Tunis, ending with sweetmeats on the Bosphorus. 


CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES _ 


are the choice yield of every land under the sun, and are 
appreciated by particular people who relish things that 

are “‘ different.” 
In a handsome illustrated b 
pes to my m the basi f mn 
ven Be m receip. ent 
CRESCA COMPANY, tena 
335 Greenwich St., New York 








rive menus and rect- 


+ gaa vr and lunch- 
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No wonder you're tired, 
No wonder you're blue. No 
wonder you're fretful. The 
Wy incessant din of the kiddies, 
the worry of household re- 
sponsibilities, the wear of 
social obligations, the strain of 
shopping, day in and day out 
are beginning to tell. No 
wonder the frown, the head- 
1 i aches, the pessimism. 

. If you could but meet 
i" yourself face to face, you'd 
realize it was time to call a 
halt. What milady needs is 
real rest for the tired body tissue, a genuine tuning up of 
the shattered nerves, a change of environment, a new 
perspective. You were created to be well—you were 
born to be strong and happy. The way to the sunny side 
of the street is not difficult—it is best described and 
pictured in 


“The Wayto Get Well” 


a new book just published, a free copy of which awaits 
your request here on my desk. Send for it today. It 
explains your needs in detail—all obtainable under ideal 
conditions of accessibility, climate, surroundings and 
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Fat Rolled Away 
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accommodations. 
You need this interesting book. May we send you a 


copy? address 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Box | 709, FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 






























| about Mary. 
| her. 
| foreign to her and unsympathetic. 

was 


| tinguished 
| luncheon. 


Miss Moreland 
(Continued from page 63) 


fuse his flowers now? Open his letter, why 
don’t you, and see what he has to say?”’ 

It was not Mary’s impulse to read this 
letter before her mother, but she could not 
refuse to do it now. 

As she broke the envelope and read the 
contents, her mother was saying “You 
would be likely to offend a man like Mr. 
Maughm by sending back his flowers like 
that. You cannot afford to offend your 


| employer, Mary.” 


Mrs. Moreland was trying to keep her 
curiosity under control, and Mary was 
using every particle of strength left in her 
body to suppress her excitement and an 
impulse to cry. 

She slowly folded the letter, and put it 
in its envelope. 

She turned and started toward the door. 
There she paused, turned and said: “Iam 
going to New York to-night. Don’t wait 
up for me.” 

“To New 
| Mary?’ 

Her daughter made no response. Her 
one desire was to get away from her 
mother’s scrutiny. 

“Aren’t you 
flowers?” 

The girl hesitated. 

“Yes,” she said, “give them to me.” 

Her mother put the box in her daugh- 
ter’s hands, and Mary went with them 
from the room and up the stairs. 

Mrs. Moreland had always been curious 
She had never understood 
The girl’s coldness and reserve were 
She 
her, 
was 


York on Saturday night, 


going to take your 


afraid of 
she 


indebted to her, 
and now, for the first time, 
suspicious. 

(Continued next month) 


Importance of Marriage 


“Did you read that article in one of 
the magazines on the subject of how the 
unmarried woman is at last coming to 
her own in France, where from time im- 
memorial the convent has been the only 
alternative to the dot?” asked a dis- 
professional woman at a 


She went on: “In the United States 
most classes already recognize the posi- 
tion of the unmarried woman. But it’s 
queer how hard tradition dies. You 


know how much interested Miss M. is | 


in the condition of her poorer sisters? 
She was talking sympathetically in one 
of the New York courts the other day 
to a poor victim, who, black and blue 
from a brutal husband’s ill-treatment, 
had been forced to apply to the law for 
protection. 

“After unburdening herself of some of 
her experiences, the victim in turn 
questioned her friendly adviser. 

***T)’you live in New York?’ 

** Yes, and I hope you will let me come 
and see you and your children sometimes.’ 

““T’ll be pleased. 
Ww he at does he do?’ 

‘*T have no husband; 
ried,’ answered Miss M.— 

“*Say!’ exclaimed the woman with a 
look of compassion, ‘ain’t it fierce bein’ 
an old maid?’” 


The Fly in the Amber 


“At home, in England,” contributed 
a visitor, ‘“‘where the census shows that 
women are more than a million and a 
half in the majority, a girl from the rank 
and file who receives and accepts a toler- 
able offer of marriage is thought by her 
relatives to have scored. I remember 
a story a friend told me of an old servant 
of hers in the country, who described 
with much empressement the advantages 
of her daughter’s recent marriage. The 
husband was a fairly prosperous man in 
the building trade; they had a comfort- 
able house and garden, no rent to pay, 
a maid to do her housework, a drive 
on Sundays when the horse was not 
needed for business purposes, and, above 
all, the certainty of provision for the 
future. 

“**Tt’s unlucky,’ she concluded, ‘that 
Mary can’t abide the man; but as I 
says to her, ma’am, there would always 
be some drawback, whatever man you 
married.’ ” 


am not mar- 
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And y’r husband— | 











keep your. _contplexion 


attractive by Using 


Hinds 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 


It is well to remember that this non- 
greasy cream has become a toilet 
necessity in thousands of refined homes 
throughout the world.— Apply just 
enough to moisten the: skin, morning 
and night,—also on returning indoors, 
Follow other simple directions in the 
booklet, which will assure a fine, soft 
skin that will be clear, fresh and free 
from blemishes. We positively guar- 
antee Hinds Cream not to grow hair. 
It is pure and harmless. 


<a 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 





50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do 
‘ik. not take a substitute; insist /~ 
P| upon HINDS. 


Samples will be sent if you en- 
close 2¢ stamp to pay postage 


ie HINDS 


A.S. 
| {eve St., Portland, Maine 


This Soap is 

ly refined, 
delightfully fra- 
grant and beneficial, 
¢ postpaid. No samples 


You should try 
HINDS Honey 
and Almond 

Cream SOAP. 


















Susanna Cocroft’s 
Facial Exercises 


“*My exercises in facial and scalp culture do for 
the face and hair what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 65,000 women. Re- 
suits are quick and marvelous. Only sixtoten 
minutes a day. If you look older than you should, 
it is because you are not doing what you should to 
help nature. Susanna Cocroft 

and if you have any of the 


Study Yourself ailments mentioned on the 


coupon mark X opposite the pec 
defect and write to us. Why Tell us of any 
should not the skin of rour lace | other "alee 
Ld 

bodv? Your hands dainty Leta mention 
and attractive Your ~ 


hair glossy and abund- | Sagging Facial 


Museles 
Wrinkles 
Tired, Weak Eyes 
Crow's Feet 
Pouches Under 


Keep Young 

Do not allow your facial mus- 
cles to droop, or your skin to 
wrinkle, grow sallow or disfig- 
ured. 

It takes no longer to do the right 
thing than the wrong one. But know 
the right way. Do not experiment. 
Fully one-third of our pupils are sent 
to us by former pupils. Our pupils 
look ten years younger, Write for 
our FREE bocklet exp'aining the 


lyes 
Thin Eyelashes 
Thin Eyebrows 
Double Chins 
Flabby, Thin Nett 
Pimples 
Blackheads 
Sallow Skin 
Freckled Skin 





course for self improvement. Write Dandruff 
Today. Thin Hair 
Grace-Mildred = a 
Culture Course | fender, inflamed 
Feet 








Dept. 4 
6245S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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PLAYS 


| ments. Send for free catalog 


For amateurs; Mone 
logs, Recitations, Drils 
Minstrel and Vau 

Jokes and Sketches; idess 
for all kinds of entertall 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING (0. 542 Se. Dearborn Street, (haw 
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THE 


WESTERN STARS 


LIGHT OF 








By 
Zane 


Grey 


$1.35 


net 





——Just Published: 


WHITE SAPPHIRE 


Again Zane Grey has 
written a thrilling 
Western novel. The 
color of the South- 
west, the intoxicating 
wine of wide spaces, 
the dangers of border 
life, the lure of a wo- 
man’s beauty—all this 
he gives in full meas- 
ure in his new ro- 
mance. More still is 
there: the making of 
a strong man by a 
woman’s trust in him. 





THE 








By 

Lee 
Foster 
Hartman 


$1.25 


net 


A mystery story of 
keenest excitement 
and extreme proba- 
bility—and not a lit- 
tle fun, too, but no 
murder and_ blood- 
shed. There is a go 
about every phase of 
the tale, and a game 
some thousands of 
years old called ““Go”’ 
which will pique your 
interest. Modern sci- 
entific discoveries play 


an astonishing part in | 


the unravelling of the 
mystery. 














THE HOUSE 
OF HAPPINESS 








By 

Kate 
Langley 
Bosher 


$1.25 


net 


“Optimism, to say 
nothing of decent 
cheerfulness, is so rare 
in recent romance that 
we cordially welcome 
‘The House of Hap- 
piness,’ a persistently 
sunny story.” 

—N. Y. Outlook. 


“Tt is full of bright- 
ness, good cheer and 
sympathy, and old- 
fashioned love is not 
absent from its pages. 
It ends, 
novels ought to end, 
making you feel that 
all life is not a blun- 
der.”’ 
Examiner. 


HARPER & BROTHERS |: 
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Away 
(Continued from page 39) 

and returned with these dynamite bombs, 
—then the guest was made comfortable. 

As society in new countries is proverbi- 
ally slow to adopt the ‘“‘vices” of the 
older civilizations, the custom of smoking 
among women in America has been gener- 
ally observed only during the past ten 
years. One finds that it obtains in this 


| country principally in the eastern states, 


and, skipping the middle west, appears 
again in California. 

In San Francisco, that Bohemian and 
liberal city, which extends a cordial 
welcome to all joyous and amusing things 
‘n life, smoking among women is accepted 
as it is abroad,—as a matter of course. 


Hotels are slow to Admit it 


The consensus of opinion among the 


managers of the Fifth Avenue hotels,— 
the Plaza, Gotham and St. Regis,—is 
that the habit is increasing among women. 
These hotels, which represent all that is 
conservative and exclusive in hotel life 
in America, have let down with evident 


| reluctance the bars which hitherto pro- 


hibited smoking by women in their 
restaurants. 

The Plaza, for instance, has only re- 
laxed its rule during the last few weeks. 
This was finally done because, in the 
words of the manager, “Smoking has 
become a habit with the best class of 
women in this city.” 

At the smart restaurants on the Ave- 
nue, Sherry’s and Delmonico’s, women, 
it is true, are allowed to smoke,—but 
with the same feeling of reluctance upon 
the part of the management. Louis 
Sherry relates how one of the older leaders 
of society, a most distinguished woman, 
came to him two years ago, and personally 


Another Barrier Burned —_ */S:giaiammn iii ccn cinco Wn 


complimented him upon the firm stand | 


which he had at that time taken in not 
allowing women to smoke in his restau- 
rant. A few months later, however, she 
said, regretfully, that after all she sup- 


posed that the ban must be lifted, as | 


much dissatisfaction was being expressed 
by most of the smart women at this 
rule. 


A Pioneer Manager 
Women in this country who are de- 
votees of the cigarette should erect a 
monument to the courteous manager of 
the Ritz-Carlton, for this hotel was the 
first one to bring to America a breath of 
that personal liberty which American 


| women enjoy in all foreign hotels. 


| said the 


“T never was so amazed in my life,” 
manager of the Ritz, ‘“‘when on 
my way over to New York to assume the 
management of this hotel, I was informed 
that women were not allowed to smoke 
at the hotels in this city. Upon landing, 
I at once made inquiries, and finding that 
there was no law against the custom, I 
decided to continue the policy of all 


| European hotels and to allow at the 


| 


as all good | 


—N.Y. Watchman- | 





Ritz-Carlton the utmost personal liberty 
to women who care for smoking. 
“This liberty has never been abused 





in the very least. | 


“Undesirable women who smoke 
not come here, for they find themselves 
completely out of their element. 

“And after all,’”’ he continued, “why 
should not the American woman,—the 
most charming and cosmopolitan in the 
world,—be allowed the same liberty in 
her own country that is given her every- 
where abroad?” 

Never have there been created, for the 
tempting of women, more exquisite gold 





do | 


and silver novelties for smoking than are | 


displayed during the present season. 

Crystal cigarette cases which fasten with 
diamond clasps, gold cases with a circle | 
of diamonds surrounding the monogram, 
fascinating gold cigarette holders that 
telescope, folding into a tiny gold case | 
that is carried in my lady’ s bag—or | 
hung from a bracelet, gold lighters that 
really light; the number and variety is 
endless! 

Prejudice and provincialism die hard,— 
but they vanish in time, and the predic- 
tion is made that in five years smoking 
among women will be an accepted and 
universally recognized custom in America 
just as it is to-day in all other civilized | 

countries of the world. 
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rs. Adair 


SIMPLE GANESH METHODS 
SUPERIOR TO “MAKE- UP” 


A poor complexion is the result of lack of proper nourishment 
treatment of the skin. 
There is but one natural way to make the skin clean, blemish- 









kins, the ess, lineless and radiant with the color of health and youth,—you 
Diesen shethast~- roe must invigorate every tissue to its normal firmness and life, arouse 
rd Strap re- the blood circulation to its proper action and feed the skin itself so 

s, $4.00 that it will maintain the conditions thus secured. 


GANESH PREPARATIONS FOR BOUDOIR USE 


GANUSH “JUNO,” $1.25. A special tissue food 


which rounds out the neck and increases the size and 


superior to all 
omplexion 


: of these, as directed, will prove 
ficialities for improving the « 


Rach will be sent hy mati, « 






arefully packed and guar- firmness of bust. 
anteed to give the results claimed. GANESH EYELASH AND EYE-BROW 
G Ea SH MUSCLE-DEVELOPING OIL, $1. OINTMENT, $1. Makes them grow 
gilts hollows. yemonestine* make saree he ifirm. long. dark aud glossy. 
GANE SSH FASTER BALM CR T5e. iia EE cs : ale 
Uneq a asa se cleanser and skin food : G ANESH SPECIAL MARVELLE 
GANESH DIABLE SKIN TONIC, 5c, EYE DROPS, $1.25. Clears, brightens 


and whitens the 
inflammation. 


Closes pores, reduces puffiness, whitens the skin, mak eyes, removing bloodshot or 


ing it velvety. 
Mail your Cheque for any of the above. Free Lecture Booklet describes many others 


(G>) 
Bi 
557 FIFTH AVE., "izher.2s° NEW YORK, {230% % Sem tons st... 


Murray Hill PARI s, 5 rue Cambon ars 
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IMPERIAL 
SANITARY 
‘FLOORING 


Water Proof 


Fire Proof Germ Proof 





























A practical, permanent, inexpensive sanitary covering to be applied directly 
over any old or new wood floors, iron or concrete. For vestibule, hallway, 
bathroom and kitchen,—more durable than linoleum, more economical than tile 
or marble. Easily applied, easily cleaned. 

Made in colors,—gray, red, buff, brown and 
white. Proven to be the most sanitary and 


satisfactory flooring for residential use. Esti- 
mates furnished. 


Gives a fine, smooth, resilient surface, — 
does not become slippery, does not tire or 
chill the feet. No cracking, or chipping and 
no dust. 


Write for Samples and Information. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO. rotttster NEW YORK 


La 














CREME 


ABLAC 


Face Powper 


DE MERIDOR 


GREASELESS 


A Dainty 
Toilet 
Necessity 


during cold weather. 
Cleanses, protects 
and insures your 
skin against chap- 
ping and windburn. 





He 


APPROACHING SPRING 





finds clear and beautiful the complexion 
that has been freshened and softened bv 
LABLACHE. It safeguards the skin from 
marring touch of winter winds and from the 
fatigue-effects of the waning social season. 
LABLACHE is the face powder unexcelled. 
Pure and harmless. 








Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream,50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. 
Overtwo million boxes 
sold annually, Send 
l0c. for asamplebox. 


& LEVY CO. 
1 





Will not grow hair. 
25c & 50c. 
Try it at our expense. 


The DeMeridor Co. 


18 Johnes Street 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


French Perfumers, Dept. I 
25 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 


































is the title of our 1914 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horti- 
cultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 14 colored plates 
and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. 
It is a mine of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure 
or profit, and embodies the results of over sixty-seven years of practical 
experience. To give the catalogue the largest possible distribution we 
make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and 
who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 
And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50c “ HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 

containing one package each of mg Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, 
White Tipped Scarlet Radish, H ible Asters, Mammoth 
Butterfly Pansies and Giant Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envel- 
ope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 
25- ee cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
With the Henderson Collection will be sent complete cultural direc- 
tions togecher with the Henderson Garden Plans. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 








35 & 37 
CORTLANDT Sr. 
New Yorx City 


























Cover design in three colors 


by 
George H. Hallowell 


The House Beautiful is especially designed to meet the needs 
of every man and every woman who is interested in a home, 
in its selection, building, upkeep and administration, in its sur- 
roundings, its practical details, the beauty of its decoration, and 
spirit of the life in it. 

It is a helpful magazine 

It is an interesting magazine 

It is a beautiful magazine 
It helps you with details of home management and economies 


It interests you in what others are doing to work out your problems 
It pleases you with the beauty of its richly illustrated pages 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
4 months for 50 cents 
(Regular price $3.00 a Year.) 


The House Beautiful, as Sandy aa iiedsaaah saree awe 











432 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. H-2 
Gentlemen: Send me The House Beautiful for 4 months, beginning 
Yours very truly, 
WN a ihc esdd osc creKdccedonsences’s Is enticed bviewanedescacwcaviandeens 
EE s | 
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Signed Proofs 


of these Fascinating 

Studies in Color by 
C. COLES PHILLIPS 
Only 250 Printed 


(c) 1913 Good Housekeeping 















“The Heart Juggier’’ 
i EADERS of Harper's Bazar may _pro- 


cure copies of the special de luxe edition 
of these two characteristic Coles Phillips 
pictures, reproduced in full color, and printed 
on 14x11 inch engravers plate paper. This 
edition is limited to the first 250 copies put 
through the press, and each copy has been 
signed individually by the artist. 


De luxe Edition $1.50 each 


COSMOPOLITAN. PRINT. DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 











**Romance”’ 








| laughter) 
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Peter!l 


Black Forest 


(Continued from page 17) 


haired child of eleven, ate chocolate and 
read a German book. Peterl did not 
eat chocolate because to him, as to his 
mother, that comestible is a forerunner 
of nettlerash. Nor did he read, because 
his mind was in an irresistible ferment 
of excitement. 

He and his mother were thrilled each 
to the marrow by the presence of the 
other, although experience had taught 
them that such thrills are best con- 
cealed. 

So they sat solemnly opposite each 
other, politely including all the others in 
most of their remarks, while at the same 
time the brown eyes of the mother and the 
pale blue, black-lashed ones of the son car- 
ried on an enchanting and most romantic 
conversation. 

Why Do You Live in 
Switzerland > 

The other occupant of the carriage was 
a little English girl of sixteen, who quickly 
made friends with Peterl. 

The train was crowded and the mother 
hurried the two children into that com- 


partment and sat down opposite an 
old lady of untempting aspect, who 
spoke. 

The Old Lady: This is a ladies’ com- 
partment. 

The Mother: Yes, I see (very agree- 
ably). 


The Old Lady: (Glaring at Peterl) The 
young man—— 

The Mother: 
really couldn’t help it) 
son can do no harm? 
teen! 7 

Then ensued general laughter in which 
the old lady joined, becoming thus rather 
charming and quite friendly. At the 
first outburst, Peterl and the voung Eng- 
lish girl caught each other’s eye, and a 
minute later she spoke to him, telling him 
that he had dropped and forgotten his 
umbrella, his gloves, his fountain-pen and 
an old rag of a red rose he had stuck in his 
button-hole at Frankfort. 

Later when the old lady had got out 
and the father and the Irish maid had 
joined the others, the English girl and 
Peterl exchanged information. But not 
before he had whispered to his mother, 
‘She looks nice, the little English. I will 
converse with her.” 

And thus they talked, in an undertone, 


(Giggling because she 
But surely my 
He is only fif- 


| as the Herr Graf was asleep. 


The Little English: You are English? 

Peterl: No. Half. My mother is, you 
see, and my father is German. You are 
English. 

The Little English: How do you know? 

Peterl: (In his softest voice and with a 
little crooked smile of wisdom) But dat 
one can see! Where are you going? 

The Little English: Home to Switzer- 
land. 

Peterl: If you are English why do you 
live in Switzerland? 

The Little English: 1 don’t know. 
moved there when I was only three. 

Peterl thought, visibly, for several sec- 
onds, and then said, “Possibly your 
mamma could not stand the climate at 
home? My mamma could not.” 

While they exchanged compliments in 
the shape of biscuits and acid-drops she 
told him about her school. The mother 
saw in his eye that he was about to tell 
her that his mamma was the world-dis- 
tinguished author, Grafin Blank. 

The Mother: Don’t you dare, you little 
brute. 

Peterl: (Bursting with wide-mouthed 
How did you know, Mamma? 
The Mother: As if I didn’t know every- 


We 


| thing. 


When the party reached the Titisee 


| each member of it was tired—the father 
| anxious 


about the motor-drive, and 
whether anyone would seize the opportu- 
nity to take cold; the mother cross with 
fatigue, and afraid to speak for fear of 
snapping; the little sister sleepy and com- 
plaining of ants in her legs; and Peterl, 
as pale as a ghost, sitting with his long 
eyes reduced to slits and with no word for 
any man. 

Half way up the steep, beautiful road, 
he remarked in a deep chest voice, 
“Mamma, she was rather handsome, the 


| little English!” 
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II 


The Cottage in Regent Street 

The inn, that of the Star, was packed 
with middle-class Germans, many of 
obviously Hebrew extraction. . 

On the first day Peterl, in the wood, 
after what he calls Food-time, said with 
mild disgust: ‘‘What very dull-looking 
peoples.” 

His Mother: Think so? 

Peterl: The wives are all fat and the 
men have no hairs,—they are mostly 
ridiculous. 

His Mother: And what do you suppose 
they thought of us when we came in at 
supper last night? 

Peterl: (His eyes danced in his head in 
anticipation of something funny) What 
then? 

His Mother: Probably “Good gracious 
(or lieber Gott), look at those people; the 
woman as tall as a house, with untidy red 
hair, and that boy with spider-legs and a 
face like a cream cheese—how dull they 
look!” 

Peterl: (Chop-fallen but amused) 
you really think so, Mamma? 
really look dull? 

His Mother: (Unveraciously and con- 
vincingly) You do, at all events. 

Peterl- (Utterly unconvinced but con- 
sidering) Oh, you funny wife! (He has 
yet to learn that whereas “‘ Frau” means 
both woman and wife, wife means only 
the one thing. His mother knows that 
it is her duty to enlighten him on this 
point, but cannot quite make up her mind 
to do so.) Are you writing a book now? 

His Mother: Y-yes; but not very fast. 

Peterl: (Dreaming) I too have writed 
—wie sagt man, wrotten?—a little tale, 
in English. 

His Mother: (With the seriousness due 
from one literary man to another) In- 
deed? What is it about? 

Peterl: Hear the wind crying in the 
trees! Oh, my tale? Well, it is about a 
junges Shepaar—young marry-ed couple 
—wholivein London. They have a beau- 
tiful little cottage in Regent Street,—— 

His Mother: Oh! 

Peterl: Why do you laugh? 

His Mother explained that owing toa 
deplorable lack of taste on the part of the 
L. C. C., there are no beautiful little cot- 
tages in Regent Street. 

And then, as Peterl, listening to the cry- 
ing of the wind in the pine-trees, forgot to 
go on with his synopsis, her mind loitered 
along a path opened by the marry-ed 
couple in London. Imagine, say next- 
door to Vickery’s, a little cottage in a gar- 
den where grow hollyhocks and sweet- 
williams. A clump of lavender scents the 
air, and over the door is trained a crimson 
rambler. . . . How that cottage of Pe- 
terl’s would improve London! 

A row of Queen Anne Alms Houses in 
Piccadilly would prove an exquisite em- 
bellishment, too, and a Georgian inn with 
a creaking sign and a galleried courtyard 
would charm the eye, say in Northumber- 
land Avenue. 

Aerial architecture has great charms, so 
for a long time Peterl and his mother sat 
on their fallen log, in the sunny clearing 
on the slope, both of them building busily. 

Peterl: (With suddenness) But if there 
were cottages in Regent Street, and you 
and I lived in one (with an air of the most 
romantic inspiration) we would keep a pig! 


lll 
The View 


Peterl: Mamma,—today I did view 
such a beautiful see. 

His Mother: You did what? 

Peterl: I did view a beautiful see. All 
the mountains were blue, and the mead- 
ows so green—and in the meadows were 
seven highly polished crows. 

His Mother: Yes, crows do look vat- 
nished, don’t they. But you meant to 
say “I did see a beautiful view.” 

Peterl: Thanks. Only To see and To 
view are equivalent l’un de l’autre, and 
therefore I ask myself why cannot I say 
I viewed a see, as well as I see’d a view? 

His Mother: Oh,good gracious, Peterkin! 

Peterl: And there were large pale cows, 
too, browsering in the meadows. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


For three generations has been 
the World’s Leading Brand 
for Infant Feeding. For Sale 
everywhere ; always uniform in 
composition; easily prepared ; 
economical. It provides a safe. 
wholesome substitute when 
Nature’s Supply fails. Send 
for Booklet and Feeding Chart. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
ESTAB. 1857 NEW YORK 


Quality 
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| the tomato juice. 





A Menu from Many 
Lands 


LL the principal market places in 
A the world have contributed to the 
material on which a Washington 
woman, Mrs. Mary Louise Barroll, wife 
of Commander Henry F. Barroll of the 
U. S. Navy, has founded a cook book. 
Shortly after returning to Washington, 
after a three years’ absence, Mrs. Barroll 
gave an ‘“‘Around the World” dinner. 
This menu, which roused much interest, 
was as follows: 


Orange Cocktail 

Brazilian Shrimps 
Hawaiian Luan-ed Chicken 
German Turnips 

Italian Veal Cheese 
Spanish Fish Salad 

Tunis Fruit Cream 
Russian Rock Cakes 


Orange cocktail—Large oranges, three; 
lemon, one; sherry, one wine glass. 

Mix the juice of the oranges with that 
of the lemon, add the sherry, strain 
through cheese-cloth and chill. Add a 
cherry to each glass. 

Brazilian shrimps— Shrimps, one 
pound; tomato juice, one pint; green 
pepper, one; onion, one; butter, one 
tablespoon; flour, two tablespoons; sugar, 
one teaspoon. 

Cut the pepper and onion in long thin 
strips and place them in the stewpan with 
Let this boil about 
fifteen minutes and then add the shrimps. 
Cream the butter and flour together, add 
these to the mixture and allow the whole 
to boil together until it thickens and is 
smooth. 

Luan-ed chicken (Hawaii)—Chicken 
(jointed), one; pork, one slice; luan or 
taro tops (broken), one pint; Ti leaves, 
salt and pepper. 

Season the chicken, pork, and luan 


leaves to taste with salt and pepper and | 
bake in an oven or on hot stones. Fish | 


may be prepared the same way, omitting 
the pork. 

German turnips—Yellow turnips (me- 
dium), three; sugar, one tablespoon; but- 
ter, one tablespoon; salt and pepper. 

Peel and cut the turnips small. Brown 
the sugar and add to it the butter and the 
turnips. Add enough water to partly 
cover the turnips and season with salt 
and pepper. Cook slowly for about two 
hours. 

Italian veal cheese—Veal, 3 pounds; 
lemons, 2; whole cloves, 12; Worcester- 
shire sauce, 2 tablespoons; gelatine, 1 
tablespoon; stuffed olives, 12; hard-boiled 
eggs, 3; celery salt, salt and pepper. 

This should be made and allowed to 
stand about twenty-four hours before 
using. Cook the veal until tender in just 
enough water to cover it. Take it from 
the water and pass it through the meat 
grinder or chop fine. Put the gravy back 
on the stove and add to it the juice of one 


| of the lemons, the cloves, the Worcester- 


shire sauce, salt, pepper, celery salt and 


| gelatine. 


Cut the eggs and the remaining lemon 
into thin slices, cut the stuffed olives in 
halves. Line a mold with slices of lemon, 
eggs, and olives, making symmetrical fig- 
ures or patterns. Put the meat into the 


| mold and pour the gravy over it through 


a strainer. Set it aside to cool. When 
ready to serve turn it out of the mold, and 
the figures will appear. 

Spanish fish salad—Cut celery, 1 quart; 
flaked fish, boiled, 1 pint; tomato cut 
small; chopped onion, 1 tablespoon; 
chopped green pepper, 1 tablespoon. 

Mix with mayonnaise and serve on 
lettuce leaves. 

Tunis fruit cream—Cream, 1 pint; 
dates, 14 cup; figs, 44 cup; sherry, 14 cup. 

Cut the fruit sinto small pieces and 
stew until soft in just enough water to 
cover it. When cool put into glasses 
(six) and over each put 1 tablespoon of 
sherry. Cover with whipped cream. 

Russian rock cakes—Butter, 1 cup; 
sugar. 14 cup; eggs, 3; flour, 3)4cups; 
ground cinnamon, 1 teaspoon; nut meats, 
I cup; dates, 1 pound. 

Mix the butter, sugar and eggs, and 
beat them all to a cream, add the spices, 
flour, nut-meats and dates. Bake on 
buttered tins. 
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A Quiet Little Spread 


Nothing has more charm for college girls than the very exclusive little spreads 
enjoyed in their rooms at night, and they tell us they serve 


JELL- 


on these occasions because it can be made into a great variety of just such 
dainty dishes as they like best, and "anybody can fix it in a minute." 
For big dinners and for little spreads Jell-O is alike suitable. 
It can be made into so great a variety of dishes that one for any occasion 
can be prepared from it. 


A Beautiful new Recipe Book, with brilliantly colored pictures by Rose 
Cecil O’Neill, author and illustrator of “The Kewpies,” will be sent free to 
all who write and ask us for it. 


There are seven Jell-O flavors, all pure fruit flavors, as follows: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
10 cents a package at any grocer’s or any general store. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. _ If it isn’t there it isn’t JELL-O. 























l’s “Rikugun” in JAPAN 


—Officers’ Mess we call it. Here the bril- 
liant little soldier of a people whose mar- 
velous ability for imitation has startled the 
world—demands the international appetizer 
that has no substitute. 


LEA « PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Sold by Grocers in every clime 
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Ask to see our Smart Panamas and Palm Beach Hats 





We announce designs after these masters: 





REYNOLDS 
DEL SARTO 
JACQUET 


VAN DYCK 


LE BRUN 





HE enduring beauty born of the 

brush of these masters is translated 
anew in these classic types. The suc- 
cess of these models promises to be even 
greater than that of our renowned 
Rembrandt Hat, which won first prize in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal Prize contest. 


You will find these new Millinery Master- 
pieces on display at leading stores every- 
where together with other exclusive and 
distinctive Phipps models. 





C. M. PHIPPS, Inc. 
29-33 West 38th Street NEW YORK 





| Paris. 











“Too good to be true!” 


2 LITTLE stranger in our home prevents my Christ- 
mas shopping this year, and it really seems almost 

too good to believe that you will purchase my list of 
presents for me!’’ 

Shortly before Christmas this letter came to the Bazar’s 

“Personal Shopping Service” with a list of things required. 

The order was filled promptly, and elicited a very cordial 

letter of thanks. 

Thus, we added another to our host of pleased patrons. We 

are always ready to do your New York Shopping without 

extra charge. 

Address: JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
“PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE” 


2100 Publishers’ Building New York 















Peterl in the Black Forest 
(Continued from page 66) 
IV 
The Old People 

“That old people is not very char- 
mants, I fmd, Mamma,” Peterl began, 
jerking his chin explanatorily towards a 
cantankerous old couple who spent all 
their time snapping at each other. 

His Mother: No, not very charmants, 
en effet. 

Peterl: It is a pity. 
be beautiful together. 

His Mother: Yes, dear—they should be. 
So should junge Leute. 

Peterl: Yes, but age is very nice when 

when it is. Do you remember “Les 
Vieux”’ in “Lettres de mon Moulin’’? 

His Mother: Tiens, tu lis du Daudet, 
mon fils? 

Peterl: Of course. 
“Les Vieux’’? 

His Mother: (Untruthfully) No,—no. 

Peterl: It is a man who is sended by his 
friend to see his grandparents—the 
friend’s I mean—because the friend is a 
And there they are, the old ones, 
each in his chair, in the quiet room with 
the pendule faisant tic-toc tres lentement, 
and they say always of their great-son in 
Paris, ‘“‘Is he not a good fellow?” (Itis 
impossible to put on paper the tenderness 
of the child’s voice as he imitated the sen- 
timent in those of the old people: “Is he 
not a goo-o-o-d fellow’’?) 

His Mother: Ah, yes, I begin to re- 
member—— 


Alte Leute should 


Do you remember 


,  Peterl: And then les cerises en cognac , 
which the old lady has forgot to put in the | 
: sugar, but the visitor ate quand méme— | 


it is a beautiful story—only it is but a 


| Story 


His eyes were fixed dreamily and his 
voice trailed off into silence. He was 
visualizing Daudet’s beautiful little scene, 
and happy in so doing. Yet his hands 
were rather dirty and his stockings hung 
loose on his thin legs. 

Coulditbethat he wasgoingtobe a poet? 


Vv 
Good-bye 

Peterl: Also mamma, morgen ist’s aus. 

His Mother: Yes, dear; tomorrow it is 


over. 
Peterl: 1 wish—— 


His Mother: Yes, so do I—but we can’t, | 


you know. 

Peterl: No. 

His Mother: Yow ll write often. 

Peterl: (In his deepest new voice) Sekr 
oft, Mamma. You see—I—sometimes I 
wish I could come to England and live 
with you. 

His Mother: (Briskly) 
son. That would be absurd. 
you are a German 

Peterl: 1 know. 


But you can’t, 
You see, 


English half is loudest, and I think to- | 


wards my mozzer-country, and—I know 
I am a German, but it is not my fault—— 

His Mother: (With gruffness) Non- 
sense! 
that is to say, an honourable, kind man— 


, (something in her throat was hurting her 


and she stopped.) 

Peterl: I know, Mamma. 
am a man—and have done my military 
sairvice—alors? 


His Mother: Oh 





et puis—alors 


Mercy in Millinery with 
Moderation 

Three or four perfectly-attired women, 
each one wearing a hat in which the grace- 
ful osprey played an important part, were 
lunching together at Sherry’s. 

Said one of them: “ Did you read in the 
Times this morning of the brutal way the 
Customs officials had been treating peo- 
ple? Actually pulling the ospreys and 
aigrettes out of the very hats on their 
heads! Odious, isn’t it?” 

“Barbarous!” exclaimed another. 

“Well,” said a third, “it’s an extreme 


out instructions, of course; but on the 
whole, I’m rather glad they are doing 
something to limit the supply; when 
everybody will wear the same thing it 
loses its distinction; besides, think of the 
cruelty to the birds, too. Iam a member 
of the Audubon Society, you know.” 

And the rest cried out in chorus: “So 
am I,” 





You go home and I to Switzerland. | 


Only—sometimes my | 


You are a German gentleman: | 


But when I | 


Wrinkles 


Those disagreeable 
little lines caused 
by nervous or un- 
necessary movements 
of the face muscles, by 
illness or age, by the 
use of caustic lotions 
chemical perfumes and 
quack treatment 
be eradicated, nev: 
return, by the applica. 
tionef Dr. Dy 3” Bandelettes, 

Nor is it necessary to vis:t Dr.. Dys.in Paris. Simply write 
his representative in this country, V.. DARSY, for Particulars 
about a treatment which will keep your face ae free from 
creasesas thetemplesof a young girl. Be sure to state y ourage 
Dr. Dys’ own Book, fr m the French, free om request, 
V. DARSY, Dept. B, = 14 West 47th St., New York 

Purveyor of Dr. Dys SACHETS DE TOTLETTE 
and other PRODUITS ESTHETIQUES. 

Also for Sale at STERN BROTHERS, N, y, 


























BERTHE MAY’S 


Maternity 
CORSET 


The only corset of 
this kind made for 
its Ow purpose—can 
be worn at any time, 
allows one to dress as 
usual and preserve a 
normal appearance. 

Prices from $5 upward 
Mail orders. filled with complete 
satisfaction. Call at my parlors or 
wnite for le. 10, whic 
is sent free under plain envelope, 


BERTHE MAY 
10 East 46th St., New York 


“PRINCESS” srattSnc. 


Really, truly good silk stockings 
that willsatisfy ormoneyrefunded. 


Medium weight. soft, smooth, 
brilliant silk, small top band in 
colors. Full fashioned, triple mer- 
cerized sole and heel, high silk 
splicing. Very handsome— $2.00. 
Heavy weicht, pure silk, full fash- 
ioned, mercerized sole and heel, 
all now shades—$2.00. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
PRINCESS MFG. CO. 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelpbia,Pa. 


CORRECT ENGRAVING 
AND FINE STATIONERY 


The making ot Wedding 
and Social Invitations, 
Visiting Cards, and 
Stamped Paper is our 
special work, done in our own shop. 
Samples and prices upon request. 


| LYCETT srt chante st. belticere 
| OME-MAKING ©: PROFESSION 


A 100-pp. illustrated hand-book- FRE#. Home 
study Domestic Science courses. For home 
| makers, for teachers, and for well-paid positions, 
| Am. School of Home Economics, 509 W. 69th St., Chicago, lll. 
| pese asa aaaaasasaaaaseer 
= 
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bE School and College 
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4 Information Free 


| - There are over 500 schools and colleges ad- 
[ vertised. No wonder vou are confused. Would 
d| you not therefore weleome expert assistance 
u in choosing a residential school or college? 


E ee 
| Our Complete Information is at Your Dis- 
f posal. We can put you in touch with the 
4] educational institution best suited to your 
| fw requirements. In this we are specialists, 
| keepmg constantly posted on over 1500 
| schools and colleges offering residential 
f courses only, ranging in price all the way 
| from $250 to $1500 yearly, including 
f Girls’ Preparatory Foreign 
=| Boys’ Preparatory Medical 
Co-Educational 
fi Universities 
yy Elementary Law 
E Physicel Education Technical Schools 
=| Dramatic Art 
Kindergarten 


Domestic Science 
Conservatories 


1 

E Acsriculture Business 

"| Convents Forestry, etc., etc. 
[F We have no information on Scholarships, 
fl Free Schools. Correspondence Schools or 


uy those offering advantages to work one’s way 
[ thru. We have no free lists of any kinds of 
St] Schools. 

Ll This service is entirely free from expense, 
iy) now or later. As we receive no fees from 
the schools, you may covnt on our judg- 
f ment being unbiased. The only requi- 
ll site is your agreement to advise the 
fu name of the school selected. Whether 
ts] your decision is favorable or otherwise 
ij let us know just the same. 


a 







1 In order that our knowledge may be of 
= | the greatest real service to you, itis 
| | essential to state the kind of school 
U wanted and for which sex; also the 
4 approximate location and _ the 
E yearly rate you desire to pay. 
J 








Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
a] 1237 Publishers’ Building, New York 
Laas SeEESese Baasanenases 
Harper's Bazar 
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“ Goodwinette” 


for 


The New Corsets 


The corset of to-day should express the 
highest perfection of construction and 
material, not “High Art” freakishness that 
cannot be put to practical service. There 
is only one correct basis for corset con- 
struction—the true physiological type 
which corrects abnormalities of form and 
aids in the development of physical per- 
fection by promoting the proper func- 
tioning of every organ of the body. 

The ideal material from which to con- 
struct such corsets is one that is pliable 
and yet will hold its original shape; that 
is comfortable to wear and at the same 
time will give satisfactory service. Such 
afabric is “GOODWINETTE,” a ma- 
terial of silk-like richness, having the 
desirable softness of the Tricot weaves 
and yet not stretching or pulling out of 
shape. 

Corsets of “GOODWINETTE” may 
be laundered without detriment to wear, 
fit or appearance, and as the threads of 
which the fabric is woven are extremely 
strong, it is exceptionally serviceable. 
Such a material has never before been 
available for corset construction, and 
this ideal fabric, woven from special pat- 
terns, was designed for and appears ex- 
clusively in Goodwin corsets. 

The creation of this material is the 
most interesting item in the progress of 
corset making to-day, and after thorough- 
ly testing the fitting qualities and the 
durability we may say that “GOOD- 
WINETTE” models may be safely worn 
by stout women who desire corsets that 
will give proper support to the body and 
yet be luxuriously comfortable; while 
slender women and those who have never 
used corsets may know the supreme en- 
joyment of being unconscious of wearing 
corsets. 

The new Goodwin catalog has just 
been published, illustrated by actual 
photographs and will be sent upon re- 
quest with directions for measurements, 
samples, etc., to all those who wish to 
discover for themselves the comfort and 


beauty of these luxurious corsets. 


Corsets of every description 


373 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


687 Boylston Street 1115 Walnut Street 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
57 E. Madison Street 406 Waldheim Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
602 Title Guaranty Bldg. 330 Sutter Street 
For February, 1014 


The Mother 


(Continued from page 20) 


the girl and her parents are of one mind 
concerning him, the engagement is an- 
nounced. The engagement rarely lasts 
longer than a month and during this 
period the fiancée rarely appears in so- 
ciety. She sees her intended every day, 
however, as it is the custom for him to 
dine with her family until the wedding 
day. After dinner they may enjoy each 
other’s society, without interruption, the 
mother, however, being seated at a discreet 
distance. 

Thus they are free to discuss their 
future plans and to become better ac- 
quainted. 


The True Union 


The marital happiness of the young 
Frenchwoman has not been left to chance. 
She has been prepared for it from the day 
of her birth. Once she is married it is 
from her husband that she learns those 
things of which she has been ignorant here- 
tofore. It is he who teaches her life; and 
this is the best way, forshould not husband 
and wife have the same point of view to 
avoid discordant differences of opinion? 

A Frenchman, a Latin, who has studied 
his classics, who has first been brought 
up by a good mother and then learned 
the ways of the world, understands women 
thoroughly. He knows instinctively the 
type and characteristics of his intended 
bride. He expects her to become his com- 
plement, his friend, his real wife, sharing 
and understanding his tastes, his thoughts, 
his ideals and his ambitions, to experience 
the same joys as well as the same sorrows. 
They will have everything in common: 
there will be no “jardin secret” in the life 
of either. Jean Jacques Rousseau, Balzac 
and Michelet have developed this theme; 
it was their ideal. Two souls thus united 
really love and love forever. Naturally 
their love changes, evolves like them- 
selves. One cannot love at forty or sixty 
with the rapture of twenty. Love such 
as I have described gathers the flowers 
and fruits of each season of life, growing 
always in strength and beauty. I know 
two sisters in Paris who are married to two 
widely different men, one an eminent 


| lawyer and a freethinker and the other 


an ardent royalist and a strict Catholic. 
Their two wives, who were brought up in 
precisely the same manner, have become 
as different as their respective husbands. 


LaFemme “associée” de son mari 


The phrase ‘‘/a femme associée de son 
mart” is an expression of to-day, although 
the type to which it refers has always 
existed in France. If she is married to a 
“petit commercant” or to a “ petit indus- 
trtel”’ she assists him as cashier or as book- 
keeper, and if he fallsill she is quite capable 
of carrying on his business. If she is mar- 
ried to a government official or a lawyer 
or an army Officer, she will make useful 
visits and entertain the people who are 


| essential to her husband’s success in the 


world. She is indispensable in helping 
him to “arrive,” for in France it is well- 
nigh impossible for a man to succeed 
permanently unless his wife is a true help- 
mate. 

Conditions in France are very different 
from those in America and the wife-asso- 
ciate is one of the characteristics of the 
French people. The reasons for her ex- 
istence are many and ancient, and spring 
from social and economic conditions; 
but she is the product above all of a glow 
of the heart due to a complete union 
between two devoted beings. 


What Is a Gentleman? 


The exact definition of a gentleman 
has been tried indefinitely, never perhaps 
with entirely satisfactory results. 

The word appeared in the spelling 
lesson and although little Gertrude had 
never heard any of the various definitions 
she managed to throw a gleam of light 
on the subject. 

“Gertrude, what is a gentleman?”’ 
the teacher asked. 

Gertrude’s blue eyes wandered to the 
ceiling for an instant, then her gaze 
was directed toward the teacher. 

““A gentleman’s a man you don’t 


_ know very-well,”’ she answered. 
69 














IN THE LANGUAGE 
OF SILKS-- 


Migel-Quality is a pledge of utmost quality 
and foremost originality. Migel-Quality inspires 
the world’s Fashion Masters. The importa- 
tions illustrated are a street suit of Egyptian 
Crepe by Drecoll, and an afternoon gown of 


Mandarin Crepe by Paquin. 


“The New Silks First’’ at high class stores. 


M. C. MIGEL & CO. 
Fourth Avenue at 20th Street, New York. 



























Six and 
Seven Dollars 





Spring's vogue. 
drifts have vanished. 
in Quarters. 


Catalog 4 free. 
I. MILLER 
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1 
A FORERUNNER OF NEXT SPRING’S MODES 
Here is a pump which the MILLER Work- 


shop has imbued with the essence of next 
It will be much favored 
by ultra smart women before the last snow 


Patent Calf, Pearl Grey Ooze, or White Calf Inlay 
Turn Soles $6, Welt Soles $7. 


Call at the Two Miller Shops or order by mail. 


1 West 42nd St. (at Fifth Avenue) 
1554 Broadway (at 46th Street) 








Can You Tell 
Whose Eyes These Are? 


if you were a reader of The 
Theatre Magazine. 


You could, 


versation. 


subject of common interest. 


Reproductions of scenes in 
plays, 


brated artists 
a whole year for $3.50- 


ance, 


Special Trial Offer 


the next three months. 


In addition will be sent, with our com- 
pliments, our just completed “Portraits 
de luxe” —a handsome portfolio con- 
taining six 10x14 portraits of prom- 
inent stars, printed in twelve colors, 
ready for framing. This is alone 
worth the price of the subscription. 


actor, whose eyes are looking at you, we 


send it upon request.) 
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Each issue is a ‘veritable players’ gal- 


lery, acquainting you with prominent 
stage-folk all over the world. 
Social and business success depend 


largely upon versatile powers of con- 
The Theatre Magazine 
widens your knowledge on the one 


current 
reviews of the season’s successes, 
glimpses into the private life of cele- 
all this it gives you for 
-less than the 
price of two seats at any one perform- 


For the benefit of those who are unacquainted 
with The Theatre Magazine, one dollar pinned 
to the coupon below will bring it to you for 


(If you cannot guess the name of the prominent 


will 
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The Tyranny of Tradition 
(Continued from Page 9) 


crisis ensued, the Peel administration ten- 
dering its resignation on the ground that it 
was unable to conduct business with the 
Queen as long as she remained surrounded 
by such Whig feminine influences. The 
matter was finally arranged by means 
of a compromise negotiated by the 
old Duke of Wellington, the victor of 
Waterloo, to whom the Queen was deeply 
attached, and in whose sagacity she re- 
posed the utmost confidence. According 
to its terms, it was agreed that the Queen 
should be permitted to retain her ordinary 
Ladies in Waiting, but that her Mistress 
of the Robes should go, and be replaced 
by a Duchess of the same political party 
asthe cabinet. The Mistress of the Robes 
would be the principal feminine repre- 
sentative of the administration at court, 
and since, as Grand Mistress of the Royal 
Household, she would have all the Ladies 
under her direction, and would determine 
their “‘waits,”’ or terms of waiting on the 
sovereign, she would be responsible to the 
Premier for the preservation of the Queen 
from any undue political 
That settled what remains known in Eng- 
lish history as ‘the Bedchamber crisis,” 
the Queen’s Ladies in Waiting being 
known officially as ‘Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber,” and ‘‘Women of the Bed- 
chamber.”’ Until the end of the reign, 
in 1g01, the Mistress of the Robes changed 
| with each cabinet, the Liberals especially, 
when under the guidance of Mr. Glad- 
stone, experiencing no end of difficulty in 
finding a Duchess of their creed fitted for 
the post. Of course, as soon as Edward 


VII. came to the throne and the first 
Lady of the Land, instead of being a 


Queen Regnant, became a Queen Con- 
sort, with no share in the government of 
the Empire, there was no longer any ob- 
ject in maintaining the post of the Mis- 
tress of the Robes as a political or minis- 
terial appointment, and throughout his 
reign the late Duchess of Buccleuch, a 
Unionist, was Grand Mistress to Queen 
\lexandra, her place having been re- 
cently taken by the Duchess of Portland; 
while the Duchess of Devonshire, also an 
enthusiastic Unionist, remains as Mis- 
tress of the Robes to Queen Mary. 


Eight Generations of Nobility 
Required in Austria 


At Vienna, American women are barred 
from any office at court, not on account of 
their foreign birth, but owing to the in- 
superable difficulties which they exper- 
ience in satisfying genealogical require- 
ments. Thus, the widowed Archduchess 
Marie Therese, the Archduchess Maria 
Annunciata, and the Archduchess Augus- 
tine, have, all three, Grand Mistresses of 
their households or Ladies in Waiting who 
are of French birth, representing some 
of the oldest families of the Gallic aristoc- 
racy. But for hundreds of years past, 
a strict law has prevailed barring from 
court all women, Austrians or Hungar- 
ians by birth or marriage, who cannot 
show eight generations of exclusively 
noble ancestry, both on the father’s and 
mother’s sides of the house. The pos- 
session of an ancestry of this kind, wholly 
free from any bourgeois strain, entitles a 
woman to presentation at court, to mem- 
bership in the court circle, and to the 
honourary yet highly-prized office of 
Dame du Palais. Women of Austrian or 
Hungarian birth who do not possess 
these genealogical qualifications frequent- 
ly marry aliens, and can then secure ad- 
mission to the court of Vienna as distin- 
guished foreigners, through the agency of 


the embassies of the land of their adop- | 


| tion. This rule, however, works both 
| ways, and foreign women who wed Aus- 
trians or Hungarians become thereby sub- 
jects of Emperor Francis Joseph, and as 
such amenable to the ancestral restric- 
| tions in connection with presentation. 
Thus, not one of the American women 
who have bestowed their hands upon 


passed the threshold of the imperial 
court since her marriage, although she 
may have been a welcome guest there 
previously, as a distinguished visitor 
from the United States. Countess Laszlo 
Szechenyi, who was Miss Gladys Van- 
derbilt, of New York; Countess Anton 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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influences. | 


Austrian or Hungarian nobles has ever | 





Arden Skin Treat- 
ment Box 


FOUR 
ESSENTIALS 
and Four Free 
Samples for 


kin.. oJ, 


Complete in 
Japanned 
Metal Case 


The four essentials are: ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
which makes the skin clear and firm ee tand 
weather changes. VENETIAN CLEANSING 
CREAM, a soothing cleanser for Salinate. skins. 
VELVA CREAM, feeds the skin and makes it soft 
and velvety. PORE CREAM, reduces enlarged 
pores and removes blackheads and blemishes. Box 
also contains samples of Rose Color, Flower Pow- 
der, Muscle Oil and Lille Lotion. 

Box and Preparations complete mailed with full 
directions for use on receipt of price. 

BOOKLET FREE ON REQUEST 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


(Suite 25) 509 Fifth Ave., New York 











SUMMER 


go to the great won- 
I< 2 Se) R' of WA North 











\3" VORWA\ 


) ing Ponds. their customs, the swirl- 
ing Fjords, the glaciers—a vacation 
j} unique. Best _——. a Advice, 


Add 
Scandinavian Tourist Bureau 


18 Broadway pro New York 












Maternity Apparel 


ca Direct from Manufacturer 


~ fh. Dresses, Coats 
Skirts, Corsets 
All Popular Materials 


$2.00 to $30.00 


Made to Measure from $7.50 up. 

No. 106— Maternity Dress. 
Sheer dainty Ratine Voile. En- 
tirely new and practical method 
of adjustment (patented) creates 
appearance of stylish normal 
dress. 


5 No elastic bands $ 
to cause distress from 62 
undue tension. Price... 


Send for loose-leaf catalogue B.-2, 


, AMERICAN WOMEN'S WEAR CO. 
123-B. West 25th St. New York City 


The Chicago 
Motor Show 


The 1914 shows are an accurate index 
of engineering and coach-building prac- 
tice for this year. Every man interested 
in automobiles, as dealer, manufacturer, 
owner or prospective buyer, has found 
these exhibitions of infinite value. 

Get a copy of February Motor from 
the nearest newsdealer and you will 
have the entire Chicago Show. 

At a glance you have complete speci- 
fications and photographs of every car 
displayed with a careful survey of all 
lines of automobile accessories. 

The data compiled for the new edition 
of the widely used Annual Motor Car 
Directory is published in February 
| MoToR. This big number is an en- 
cyclopedia of over 400 pages—the final 
reference book for every man who owns 
| a motor car or expects to. 

If you want to know what the 1914 
| market has to offer you in every branch 
of the automobile business, get January 
MoTOoR today. 

At All News Stands 
$3.00 by yearly subscription. 


MOIOR 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
Harper’s Bazar 
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Maternity Apparel 


Our attractive models with expanding waist- 

line enable the mother to wear fashionable 

garments through the period of expectation. 
SPRING MODELS 
NOW READY 


Dresses, Suits, Coats, 
Corsets, Underwear, 
Negligees 
1844 (as illustrated) Maternity Dress of 
Crepe Meteor in black or — with bodice 
of lace flouncing over c _ 34.50 
Send for Edition “A M” 
“EXPECTATIONS and STYLES” 
Which Shows Over One Hundred Styles. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS and REQUISITES 
West 38th)St., 


Lane Bryant, * New Yorks 

















) Hopewell 


Datnties 





BON BONS ano CHOCOLATES 
| THE EXQUISITE CONFECTIONS 


d Hopewell Dainties are typical of 


# their name. They are dainty 
id ng ; 
and delicious, made in the coun- 
i try and reflect the purity and 
quality of every ingredient em- 
> ployed and the attention and 
ar e . . . 
ill skill used in their making. 


Preferred and demanded by 


ar ladies throughout the world. 
~ HOPEWELL DAINTIES 
al made in the country at 





HOPEWELL, NEW JERSEY 




























ch Pin a dollar bill to this coupon and let us 
ry send a box of these delicious confections, 
Hopewell Dainties. 
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aac ess soc Re aes ae aa 
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For February, ror4 





| Anton Heussenstamm, 





|The Tyranny of Tradition 


(Continued from page 70) 
de Sigray, who was Miss Harriot Daly, 
of New York and Montana; Countess 
who was Miss 
Agnes Carroll, of Carrollton, and of 
Doughoregan Manor, Maryland; Coun- 
tess Ferdinand Colloredo-Mannsfeld, 
who was Miss Nora Iselin, of New York; 
Countess Bela Zichy, who was Miss 
Mabel Wright, of New York; Baroness 
Maximilian von Kubeck, formerly Nat- 
alie de Loosey, of New York, and many 


| more that I could mention, are subjected 


| restrictions on their mother’s 


to the humiliation of being rigourously 
excluded from the imperial court of 
Vienna, at which their respective husbands 
have an honoured place. Moreover, 
they are kept beyond the pale of that 
ultra-exclusive court circle which consti- 
tutes the real Grand Monde of Vienna. 
Nor is this all. Any children that 
they may have are subjected to similar 
account. 


| The daughters are denied pres ntation, 


unless they wed foreigners of note; while 
the sons are deprived, as boys, of admis- 
sion to certain scholastic institutions re- 
stricted to the aristocracy of unblemished 
ancestry; and, when they grow up, find 
themselves cut off from those titular 
offices which are the birthright of every 
Austrian or Hungarian subject, possessed 
of the necessary genealogical qualifica- 
tions. 


One Only American Exception 


The lot, indeed, of American women, 
with an assured social position in the land 
of their birth, who wed Austrian or Hun- 
garian nobles, is fraught, in the land of 
their adoption, with so many humilia- 


| tions that their position there, especially 


_ Curiously enough, although born a French | 


if they be women of spirit, is intolerable; 
so intolerable that I have never been able 
to understand why American parents, 
who have at heart the happiness of their 
daughters, should ever permit them to 
wed subjects of good old Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

I have known one exception to be made; 
one woman who has been admitted to 
the court of Vienna without possessing 
the necessary genealogical qualifications. 


Princess, she had an American grand- 
mother. Countess Agenor Golouchow- 
ski, for that is her name, is the daughter 
of the late Prince Joachim Murat, who 
came into the world at Bordentown, N. 
J., where his father had married Miss 
Caroline Fraser of Philadelphia. Count 
Golouchowski held the office of Chancel- 





lor of the Empire, of Foreign Minister, | 
and of Minister of the Imperial House. | 
At an exceedingly critical juncture he | 


suddenly informed the Emperor of his de- 
termination to withdraw at once into 


| private life, unless his wife was admitted 


to court. As his resignation at the time 
would have involved grave political com- 
plications at home and abroad, the Em- 
peror very reluctantly gave way. But 
the Great World at Vienna resented the 
manner in which the Count had forced his 
sovereign’s hand in the matter, and 
treated the Countess with so much cold- 
ness, as not to-the manner born, that she 
ended by finding life in the Kaiserstadt 
unendurable, and induced her husband to 
definitely retire from office, to devote 
their existence from thenceforth to Paris, 
and to their vast estates in Galicia. The 
Countess is wont to attribute the attitude 
of the Vienna Grand Monde to her Phil- 


adelphian grandmother, and is imbued on | 


that account with such a bitter hatred of 
everything American that she persuaded 
her husband, while in office, to endeavour 
to form a coalition of European Powers 
against this country at the time of the 
war with Spain. She seems quite to for- 
get the fact that her great-grandfather 


although he once reigned as King Murat | 


over Naples, commenced life as hostler 
at a village inn. 

American Ladies in Waiting 

in Italy 

There is but cne court in Europe at 
which women of American birth are to be 
found occupying high office, namely, that 
of the Quirinal. Thus, Princess Vico- 


| varo, daughter of Lorillard Spencer, of 
New York, has been for more than thirty | 


years a Dame du Palais of Queen Mar- 
(Continued on page 72) 


Three piece suit of 
linen-crepe, with 
smart vest effect. 
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Style No. 26 
Price $1.50 


In fabric, trimming and design, the brassiere 


SUITS 


HE highest achieve- 
ments of the Fashion 
World are assembled here 
imported models, adap- 
tations and original ideas. 


In any social gathering, 


Gidding Apparel 


wins distinction by the 
irreproachable character 
of its style. 
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DRESSES 


COATS 
GOWNS 


BLOUSES AND MILLINERY 


J.-M. Gidding 


£@s. 
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has undergone a transformation. 


Fashion’s insistence on relaxed lines and the diaphanous 
upper portion of the gowns calling for a decorative as well 
as a substantial foundation—have brought about this inno- 
The designer and maker of the 


A. P. BRASSIERE DIRECTOIRE 


shows in the entire line a thorough comprehension of every 


vation. 


figure and fabric requirement. 


On sale at all the best shops 
Ask for 1914 Style Booklet Illustrating new and attractive models 


G. M. POIFIX, Inc. 


Originators of the Open Front Brassiere 


50-52-54 Columbia Heights, Dept. C. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York Salesroom, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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helped in making the 
arrangements for her 
Wedding, the Wedding 
Breakfast,the Entertain- 
ment of the Bridal Party 
etc., by receiving our 
Wedding 
which will be sent free 
on request... @ 


| death, in the reign of Clement VIII., in 
| the sixteenth century, for the murder of 





PROSPECTIVE BRIDE 
would be greatly 


Suggestions 
New York 


| ican Dame du Palais, namely, Elizabeth 


| Duke of Lustra, and of Pontelandelfo. 






| the court of the Quirinal, where she was 
| . . 
deeply mourned when she died in 1¢07. 
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Bonbons 
Chocolates 


The Reputation of Maillard 


Seer 1848, the house of Maillard has enjoyed 





an enviable reputation; and the secret lies simply 

in the aim and policy consistently followed — 
maintaining absolute purity, unvarying high quality, 
and distinctive excellence in every Maillard product. 
The name of Maillard carries its own significance in 
all that pertains to confections. 


Bonbons Maillard Candies packed in 
French Bonbonnieres (Exclusive 
Chocolates Importation) or Fancy Boxes 


FrenchPastries 04%". ad when requested 


made ready for safe delivery 


Ice Creams to all parts of the world. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.. New York 


| principal opponent to the alleged project 




















The Tyranny of Tradition | 

(Continued from page 71) 
guerite. The Princess’s husband, who 
died four years ago, was the last male sur- 
vivor of the historic Roman house of 
Cenci, which furnished a number of Pon- 
tiffs to the Church, including John X., 
and was a lineal descendant in the male 
line direct of that Virginio Cenci, who 
alone was spared by reason of his tender 
years, when his beautiful sister Beatrice 
Cenci and her other brothers were put to 





their father. The widowed Princess | 
Vicovaro makes her home, when in Rome, | 
in the grand old Cenci Palace, with her | 
only child, an unmarried daughter, who 
also bears the name of Beatrice. The | 
place is full of relics calculated to recall | 
to Dona Beatrice Cenci of today the | 
memory of her so celebrated namesake, 
who, according to some was a martyr, and 
according to others one of the most wicked 
women of her day. 

Queen Marguerite had another Amer- 


Hickson Field, of New York, who married 
Prince Salvatore Brancaccio, who is also 


She was a very beautiful woman, and in 
every sense of the word an ornament to 





Still another American woman holding | 
office at the Italian court is the former 
Miss Anna Fry, of New York, married to 
the Marquis Carlo Torrigiani, of Flor- 
ence. This little bit of a Marquise has 
been Dame du Palais of the tall and 
stately Princess Héléne of France, sister 
of the Duc d’Orléans, Duchess of Aosta, 
since the Duchess’s marriage in 1895. 
She is a splendid equestrienne and was the 
companion of the Duchess in all her rides 
and hunts. Both women were devoted 
to horses, and this community of tastes 
served as an additional bond of sympathy 
and understanding between the two. Of 
late, the condition of the health of the | 
Duchess has compelled her to spend the | 
great part of each year in tropical Africa. 
The Marquise does not attend her on | 
these jaunts, but remains behind in Italy, | 
to maintain charge of her royal mistress’s | 
household, and to represent her on all | 
official occasions. The Duchess, in the 
early days of her marriage, had for a time 
another American Dame du Palais, in the 
person of Countess della Gherardesca, 
née Fisher, whose son, Count Joseph della 
Gherardesca, formerly attached to the 
Italian embassy at Washington, married 
the daughter of Henry A. C. Taylor, of 
New York. 

I am glad to have an opportunity of 
thus calling attention to the predilection 
of Duchess Héléne of Aosta for American 
women as ladies of her household, for she 
has been repeatedly described in the press 
of the United States as having been the 


of marriage between the Duke of the 
Abruzzi and Miss Katherine Elkins, now 
Mrs. William Hitt, on account of what 
was said to be her pronounced aversion 
to everything American. How little 
ground there has been for imputing to her 
any such sentiments is shown, moreover, 
by the fact that prior to her marriage she 
selected as her favourite companion and 
duenna, in her travels here, there, and 
everywhere in Europe, the American wife 
of the late General Baron de Charette, 
who was Miss Helen Polk, of Chattanooga, 


Tennessee. Ex-ATTACHE. 
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(Continued from page 53) 
long ropes of pearls, caught to each 
shoulder by diamond pins. 

In an adjoining box sat a stunning 
Russian Princess, one of the many who 
have lately been visiting Paris. She 
wore a white gown with a bright scarlet 
velvet evening coat. From her ears 
dangled long pendant pearls, and on her 
head was a small turban of white chiffon 
bound with strass and trimmed with 
strass-edged bows of the same. The 
same princess was lunching at the Ritz 
on the following day and wore a blue 
serge suit with rolling collar and wide 
turn-back cuffs of white linen. Mrs. 
Harry Lehr was also in a blue serge tailor- 


(Continued on page 73) 




































‘It really isn’t 


Fashionable 
to have “ Nerves” 


T is quite unnecessary; some- 
times disastrous; always to 

be avoided. 
“If your sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem chances to get out of order, 
you are certainly in need of sym- 
pathy and so are your family and 
friends.” This is the terse warning 


Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


gives to women. A specialist of note he 
makes his scientific knowledge of prac- 
tical help. 





Why wait until your nerves actually “go 
to pieces?” A little thought day by day 
will save you endless annoyance, perhaps 
suffering, later on. 


If you have the slightest tendency to 
nervousness you should read the article 
in February Good Housekeeping, ‘Are 
Your Nerves in Tune?’”’ Heed Dr. 
Williams’ suggestions. They are simple 
to follow and they will mean ever so 
much to you in good nature, good looks, 
and good health. Just tear out the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


Good Housekeeping 


Magazine. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 






Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: I wish to read Dr. Williams’ helpful 
article on ‘*Nerves.”” For the enclosed 25 cents (the 
special barg in price) kindly send me your magazine 
for the next three months. 
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Let us plan 


your menu 


FOR YOUR DINNER 
OR RECEPTION OR 
LUNCHEON OR TEA 


The Charles B. 
Knox Co. offers 
to the readers of 
this magazine its 
free menu service 
which provides 
suggestions for the 
making of appro- 
priate menus for 
alloccasions. The 
service may be had 
by writing to them, 
stating the nature of 


| 
the menu desired : 
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to —“Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,” 
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er, good things made 
m- with Knox Gelatine, 
nd such as Desserts, 
ng Jellies, Puddings, Ice 
= Creams, Sherbets, 





Mayonnaise Salad 
Dressing, Candies, etc. 


CHARLES B. KNOX Co. 
30 Knox Ave, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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A Foretaste of Spring 
(Continued from page 72) 
made. By this repetition of serge, at | 
present seen on all sides, one might be | 
led to surmise that it is to be the material } 
“par excellence”’ for the spring. 


New Fabrics and Colours 
But here authorities disagree. Gaillot 
Guinot says gabardines and serges of a 
very fine weave are to be much worn, 
whereas Rodier, a tremendous force in 
the manufacturing world, says no serge 
for summer, but instead loosely woven, 


| woolly-finished hopsackings, reps, and 
| wide-waled goods called “‘railines.”” For 


sporting coats, he shows white corduroys 
on grenadine ground printed with bright 
coloured Chinese mandarin figures and 
Chinese landscapes. In silks, he is 
launching a marvellous shimmering fabric, 
reminding one of running waters or 
mother of pearl, and for this reason called 
““Chutedo” and “‘ Nacryne.” 

The crude glowing colours of the Bal- 
kans and the east are no longer in favour 
for the spring, but are replaced by the 
soft, rich hues of the sweet pea,—mauves, 
rose, blues, greens. Rodier has an 
entire new series of weaves which he is 
calling the ‘‘Sweet Pea Fabrics.” In 
addition, he shows wonderful Chinese 
designs embroidered upon shot cotton 
crépes, the warp woven in some pale 
colour such as blue, pink, grey or mauve, 
and the woof in white, the design also 
worked in white. 


Fulness a Feature of the 
Spring Coat 

Tailor suits still continue straight and 
loose, with perhaps a general increase in 
the length of the coats. A late Paquin 
model, however, shows a loose, short 
jacket reaching to just below the hips | 
in back and in front rounding up to the 
waist-line. The new feature of the coat 
was the exaggerated fulness of the kimono 
sleeves, which bagged in great folds 
through the shoulders and over the arms. 
This excess of fulness through the shoul- | 
ders in models from other houses is often | 
attained by the use of the raglan sleeve, 
the armhole dropped from the shoulder | 
to the waist after the manner of the rag- 
lan-sleeved wraps shown by Worth last | 
autumn. 

Other jaunty short jacket models have 
the fulness of the box backs puckered 
into the faintest semblance of a fit just 
above the line of the normal waist. One 
of these in covert cloth was worn by 
a young American girl at the Ritz. 
It had a perfectly plain front, opening 
at the side, the sleeves eased into the arm- 
hole. Mrs. Phil Lydig was seen flitting 
up the rue de la Paix in a suit of similar 
cut in geranium-coloured duvetyn. 

Two versions of the Eton have lately 
appeared; one kimono in cut, with sur- 
plice front, and the fulness wrinkled into 
folds about the waist like a mousquetaire 
glove. The other perfectly tight-fitting, 
with double-breasted front and seams 
slashed to the height of an inch or more 
at each side of the back. Made of soft, 
supple “peau de souris” and worn 
with a long straight skirt and high draped 
girdle, it faintly recalled the one-time 
princess mode. 


The Watteau Inspiration 

Cheruit is still using plaids and checks 
of various sizes and colours, both for 
traveling coats and for skirts with jackets 
in a plain colour. A good-looking coat 
made for Madame Réjane was of sulphur- 
coloured velours de laine, checked with 
stripes of dark brown, blue and black. 
It was trimmed with black velvet, and 
had an adorable Watteau panel back, 
curving down at the sides and running 
in some mysterious manner into deep 
gathered pockets. 

The Watteau idea is much in evidence 
in wraps, jackets, and gowns, but as a 
rule it is decidedly modified, often so 
much so as to be almost disguised. 
Doucet, for instance, shows skirts which 


| are undoubtedly of Watteau inspiration, 


but the panel begins just above the normal 
waist and disappears at the knees. Occa- 
sionally he even transposes his Watteau 
panel from the back to the front with 
really excellent results; these are partic- 
ularly advantageous for stout figures. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Millions 
of Loving 
Hands 


This morning served Quaker 
Oats to children. And 

for 25 years other 

mothers have done 

it because of this 
matchless 
flavor. 


Countless oat 
foods, in that 
time, have sought for 
the children’s favor. 


But Quaker Oats, all 
the world around, has won 
the lovers of oatmeal. 


Just because it is made—and has 
always been made—of the choicest 
one-third of choice oats. 


Made of rich, plump grains, and 
those only. Made into big luscious 
flakes. And made by a process which 
keeps the full flavor intact. 





Puny grains may have equal food value. But 
never a flavor like Quaker. And oatmeal, to 
win children, must be delicious. 


That’s why Quaker Oats won. It has cre- 
ated in millions the love of oats. This energy 
food, this vim producer, is the most delightful 
food they know. 


Quaker 
Oats 


In a hundred nations Quaker Oats is the 
choicest oat food known. From all the world 
over lovers of oats send over 
the seas to get it. 

Here in America this rare, 
rich flavor has won millions 
and millions to Quaker. And 
soon or late it is bound to 
win you and yours. 


Your grocer always has it. 
Regular Size Package, 10c 


Family size package, 
for smaller cities and 


country trade, 25c. Look for the 
: Quaker Trademark 
Except in Far West and South. on every package 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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THOMSON'’S 


F the corsets you are wearing 
are not really comfortable it 


is because the makers lack the 
**Glove-Fitting”’ 
From the 





































years of Thomson’s 


experience to guide them. 


‘“‘wasp-like’’ waists of sixty years ago, 


through extremes of fashion more 


pronounced than those of today, the 


famous Thomson’s 


models have been correct in 
style and surpassingly com- 
fortable. We guarantee 
both style and comfort if 
you select the model that 








your figure requires. 


At all dealers 
$1.00 to $5.00 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Perfume of 
Old-fashioned Gardens 
and Tender Memories 


HEN you are tired of ordinary 

perfumes—the heavy, penetrat- 

ing, aggressive odors that seem 
“common” at any price and that you 
surely do tire of — 

Try Lilas de Rigaud. 

It comes to you like the mellow sun- 
shine after the garish glare of electric 
lights—like gold after brass— bird songs 
after the street-hawkers’ cries — home 
after wandering. 





It rests you, refreshes you, brings to 
dreams of “adventures in contentment’ and the resist- 


you 
less lure of the green growing things. 


Lilas de Rigaud is unmistakably lilac — pure, fresh, dew- 
drenched lilac, the exquisite essence of spring —so dainty and 
elusive, so half-vanishing and half-clinging, as wholly adorable 
as a May day itself. 

Whether in extract, powders, cream or bath salt, Lilas de 
Rigaud is a rare delight---a pleasure that does not pall. 

In package of refined simplicity — aristocratic — beautiful 
a joy to the eyes. 

Sachet $1.50. Talcum 


Extract $3.50. Toilet 
Face Powder $1.00. 


5o0c. Cold Cream 5oc. 


Water $3.50. 
Bath Salt $1.00. 


At all high class toilet goods departments. 


Send 15 cents in stamps to Riker-Hegeman, 344 West Fourth 
Street, New York, for a generous sample of extract or sachet. 
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A Foretaste of Spring 
(Continued from page 73) 

The three-quarter, contrasting jacket- 
wrap looms forth once more for daytime 
wear. One of terra-cotta duvetyn, belted 
at the hips with black satin and worn 
over a black satin gown, was most effect- 
ive as a luncheon costume on a very tall, 
very dark French Countess. Other 
models in soft greyish greens and dull 
blues, draped into wide circular bands 
at the knees, with tailored skirts of dark 
navy blue, have been seen at all the races 
and at the morning promenades in the 
Bois. 


Has the Flare at the Feet Arrived? 

Skirts remain about the same, what 
there is of them, although one of the smart 
actresses, who launches many a mode, 
appeared at a tango tea in a green plaid 


tailor costume, which, by the way, had | 


many an earmark of the Paquin models. 
The skirt was seamed at the sides, fitted 
tightly over the hips, and from the knees 
down dared a good generous ripple. Sug- 
gestions of a ripple or a flare at the foot 
were given by several of the designers 
last fall in coats, but not in skirts. This 
was noted in the Greek priest evening 
wrap by Poiret, in the long fitted coats 
of Bernard and Drecoll, and in the draped 
Premet mantles. Can this green plaid 


tailor-suit mean the much longed for | 


additional width in skirts? 


That slashes are to continue for house | 


gowns is indisputable. At a 
charity bazar organized by Madame 
Paquin she wore a gown slashed to the 
knee and outlined with full, fluffy ostrich 
feather bandings. 


Fads and Fancies That Count 

Hats are now indulging in a fore and 
aft trimming. Sailors, derby-shaped 
small hats, and toques are trimmed with 
tiny ostrich tips or ostrich pompons 
placed flat against the brim, or by long 
slender aigrettes poised erect, one di- 
rectly in the middle of the front and the 
other at the back. 

Silk and leather shopping bags have 
gradually been dwindling in size; on 
the other hand—a most inadequate com- 
pensation—gold mesh bags have doubled 
their usual dimensions. One carried by 
a smart Frenchwoman at the races was 
fully twelve inches in length and almost 
equally wide. 

The latest wrinkle in hairpins is to 
wear shell pins, with heads beaded to 
match the colour of the gown. A well- 
dressed woman in a costume of purple 
velvet, 
top shell pins beaded in different shades 
of mauve. 

Double white violets, real and artificial, 
are worn with tailor-suits, and are par- 
ticularly good against shades of olive 
green. Paquin is showing large bunches 
of these flowers loosely arranged with 
a few shiny green leaves. 

Medici collars of starched white linen 
lawn, or of linen in flat, filet, drawn-work 
design, are being worn on little chem- 
isettes of white lawn with gowns of 
serge or taffeta. 


Philadelphia Fads, 
Fancies and 


Fashions 
HILADELPHIA women are defy- 
ing soft coal and its devastation this 
winter, and never have pure white 


with hat to match, wore curved- | 


$8.95 in Four Sections 


recent | 


Why Pay $17.50 





costumes been so universally adopted | 


as during the present season. Several 


years ago, when Mrs. Robert Kelso Cas- | 


satt, one of the trio of Mrs. Alexander 
Van Rensselaer’s attractive daughters, 
appeared in a street toilette of white 
broadcloth, elaborately braided, and 
trimmed with white fox furs and a small 
hat of the same fur ornamented with a 
full osprey, she was the cynosure of all 
eyes. Her white motor car, with snowy 
white lap rugs, went still further to 
enhance the extreme novelty of a mid- 
winter costume of this description. Mrs. 
Cassatt was merely dressing two years in 
advance of her more conservative sisters 
in the Quaker City, and to-day her cos- 
tume would not be remarked upon except 
as an object of admiration. Nothing is 


(Continued on page 75 








My Beauty Exercises 


Will make you look Younger and More Beau- 
tiful than all the external treatments you might use 


for a lifetime. My System removes wrinkles and 
lines, reduces double chin, draws up sagging muscles, 
eradicates signs of age, firms the flesh, and makes 
the complexion fresh as in girlhood—without mas- 
sage, vibration, plasters, or any drugs or appliances 
whatever—Just Nature’s Way. | teach you 
a method for life. I have taught this method for 
fourteen years and have women of international 
prominence among my pupils. 

Young Faces Too can be beautifully round- 
ed and hollows in the neck can be positively filled 
in, while the skin becomes clearer, and exquisite 
coloring is brought to the cheek and lips Without 
Cosmetics. 

Write today for my new booklet on “‘Facial 
Beauty Culture, Body Culture and New 
Beauty Suggestions’’—Free. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. H2, 209 State St., CHICAGO 


The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial 
exercise. 

















You can buy this beautiful 
Morris chair direct from 
our factory at half the price 
asked at retail stores. We 
build it in four sections —ship 
it to you at knock-down freight 
rates in compact crate. 


Buy Direct—Save $8.55 


You pay only for materials, workmanship. 
etc., plus the one usual small profit to 
us. We save you all other unnec- 
essary expenses. We sell from 
our catalog only 
and ship from 
our own fac- 














tories direct to 
you. Back of this chairand 
every other piece is our 
guarantee. If you are not 
satisfied at any time within 
a full year, you may ship it 
back, we immediately refund your money, including 


freight. 
Only 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the 
care and skill of the old master cabinet makers— 
possessing an individuality and artistic charm be- 
fitting the home of quality. Eight different shades 
of finish. Imperial leather cushions. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come- 
Packt craftsmanship in living, dining, bedroom and 
den furniture—in sections—at 30% to 60% savings. 
Sent free—postpaid. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 243 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 








Unnecessary 


WRINKLES mar your beauty—yet they are 
on the surface—oniy skin deep and are easily 
removed with 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 


They work while you sleep — are absolutely harmless 
—simple and easy to use. Why allow wrinkles and 
crows-feet to make you lock old? 

*“*FROWNERS” are for the lines between the eyes. 
Either FROWNERS or ERADICATORS comeim 
25c, 50c, and $1.00 boxes at drug and department stores 
—or by mail, postpaid on receipt of price. 


B. &P. CO. (Two Women) , 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, 0 
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STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 






, BANISH THAT BUNION 


by using ACH FELDT’S ! 
PERFECTION TOE SPRING. 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 


Removes the Actual Cause 


of the enlarged joint and bun- 
ion. Sent onapproval. Monev 
back if not as represented. Send 
outline of foot. Use my In- 
proved Instep Support for weak arches. 

Full particulars and advice free in plain envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
|Room 146, 163 W. 23d St., New York 
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Opposite 
Tiffany's 


MAURICE 


398 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


H 300. Blouse of fine novelty stripe voile, 
long one-piece shoulders, double effect front 
forming a vestee—side finished with pearl but- 
tons, turned down collar and cuff of plain mar- 
quisette net and sleeves finished with net ruMle. 


Maurice Price $1.95 











H 301. Nainsook nightgown trimmed with 
yoke of valenciennes lace medallions, and broad 
embroidery banding, with ribbon drawn through 
sleeves trimmed with same medallions. 
Maurice Price $1.95 

WRITE TO 


MAURICE 


for complete catalogue of 
gowns, blouses, lingerie 
and real laces 

















HEATH GIRDLE CORSET 
FOR MEN-—5.00 
Rests the back 
uJ 


Confines the 


figure 





Supports the 
abdomen 


Made of cool, 


strong tricot 


Worn by athletes, business men 
and men of leisure. Improves the 
general contour of the body and 
gives relief to tired muscles. Lends 
toevening clothes that much envied 
glove-fitting appearance. 

_ Order size of girdle 4 inches smaller than 
hip measurement. Sold by sporting goods 
establishments, department stores and gen- 


tlemen’s furnishing shops. Or by mail, 
prepaid. 


Also, women’s custom made 
corsets a specialty 


HEATH CORSET CO., Inc, 
373 Fifth Ave. New York 
Phone Murray Hill 4996 





| Philadelphia’s Fads, Fancies 
and Fashions 


(Continued from page 74) 
really prettier for a winter outfit than 
white, which suggests the snow queen of 
fairy tales. For the thé dansant, which 


keeps one continually hesitating between | 


a semi-evening and an afternoon frock, it 
forms an ideal suggestion. 


The Most Luxurious of Purses 


Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury, who has 
stepped into leadership in Philadelphia 
society, and whose lavish entertainments 
are a constant source of wonder and de- 
light to her guests, appeared recently in 
an all white semi-tailored suit, made with 
the popular cutaway short jacket and 
draped trotteur skirt; white buckskin 
shoes went to carry out the all white 
effect. Mrs. Stotesbury’s jewels have 


long been discussed and admired, but | 


a surprise was sprung, when with the all 


white costume previously mentioned she | 


carried a small mesh bag that defied a 
duplicate in the Quaker City. The most 


opulent of fine gold meshed bags is insig- | 
| nificant beside this trinket. Made of | 


| platinum, it is almost square inshape, with 
| a plain, straight-lined frame; in this frame 


are set solitaire diamonds, while in the | 


clamps are two huge diamonds set down 


into round platinum balls. 


Startlingly Novel Costumes 


Miss Sarah Dobson Fiske, who re- 
cently fell heiress to a large portion of the 


Dobson millions, has been astounding | 


Philadelphia this winter with the most 
marvelous of cestumes. Miss Fiske can 
affect the bizarre and eccentric styles of 
the moment without appearing aggressive 
or even conspicuous. Extremely simple, 
but almost daring in outline, is a costume 
of black chiffon which she recently im- 
ported. A band of very pale old gold 
satin is visible from the bust line down 
partly covering the hips. From a distance 


the effect is almost Moorish in its sugges- | 


tion. The fact that neck and full-length 
sleeves also are transparent adds further 
to the effect. Black fur outlines the 
minaret, suggests cuffs and simulates a 
support for the collar in the back. 

Since fashion has demanded that a bit 
of gay Roman stripes shall adorn the 
otherwise neutral-tinted costume, many 
have unearthed old-time silk scarfs and 
sashes saved from their childhood days, 
while those returning from abroad are 
bringing from Italy beautiful bits of gayly- 
tinted Italian silks. Miss Edwina Elkins 
Bruner, who is a grand-daughter of the 
late Senator Elkins and a cousin of the 
erstwhile Katherine Elkins, attended one 
of the recent débutante teas attired in a 
three piece suit of French blue duvetyn. 
The plain narrow skirt had a minaret 
tunic edged with a wide border of Roman 
stripes. The coat was a short blouse af- 
fair with novel collar and cuffs of the 
same silk. A chic small black velvet hat 
was trimmed with a black aigrette, and 
she carried a huge skunk muff. 


White Hair is the Fashion 

White hair is fashionable, there is no 
gainsaying that fact, and it is unde- 
niably becoming unless the complexion be 
unduly sallow. Mrs. J. R. Evans Rob- 
erts, who is still classed in the young mar- 
ried set, never looked better than she does 
this year; her hair, which is quite white, 
is wonderfully becoming. Mrs. Roberts, 
who will be remembered as Mrs. W. Hey- 
ward Drayton, following her brilliant 
social career as Ethel Tiers, is wearing a 
very smart suit in the still popular taupe 
colour, which is the nearest thing to sack- 
cloth and ashes modistes can suggest for 
the Lenten season. Her skirt is made 
with a triple minaret and short, loose 
jacket. Her moleskin furs blend with the 
cloth and her round flat hat is encircled 
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with uncurled plumes, her lace veil match- 
ing in colour. 

Mrs. David Lewis, whose picturesque 
beauty suggests a Watteau shepherdess, 


| forms another demonstration of the charm 


that lies in white hair encircling a youth- 


| ful face. Will this be another evolution 


of the powdered hair and patches? Many 

| less attractive fads could be mentioned 
that have taken society’s fancy with less 
in their favour than this. 








If you want a clear, firm, beautiful complexion use 


Selma’s Russian Skin Beautifier 


and Russian Face Powder 


Made and Guaranteed by 


Wma f Grthene of hase 


The rigorous Russian Winter holds 
no terrors for the beautiful ladies of 
my country. Their faces are pro- 
tected from wind and chaps by a 
cream that has been in use for over 
a century, This identical formula 
has been used with the greatest suc- 
cess by thousands of fashionable 
patrons since 1900. Procure a jar 
of SELMA’S RUSSIAN SKIN 
REAUTIFIER, 50c, 75c, $1.25. 


SELMA’S RUSSIAN FACE POW- 
DER is absolutely pure and positively 
will not make your skin rough. Per 
Box 85c—all tints. 


Other SELMA RUSSIAN toilet re- 
quisites are Scalp Tonic, Hair 
Grower, Shampoo, Brilliantine, 
Talcum Powder. Also, SELMA 
JULIEANA Cold Cream and Com- 
pact Powder. 


Look for my photograph on label—take no substitute 


At Stern Bros.; Jas. McCreery Co.; R. H. Macy Co.; Gimbel Bros.; Blooming- 
dale Bros.; and Riker-Hegemau Drug Stores, or direct at my laboratory. 


Selma J. Sotherlund 
(of Russia) 
Face and Hair 
Specialist 


45 West 34th Street 
New York, N.Y. 








SCIENTIFIC 
CORSET 
MAKER 


The Metra Method of individual 
Corset designing gives a beautiful 
fashionable figure while observing 
every law of health and comfort. 
Corsets built to meet your own per- 
sonal needs, modelled along original 
lines, corsets founded on an ideal 
and worked out with much care 
and contemplation. 





All who seek perfect fit- 
ting, satisfying corsets are 
invited to join our list of 
pleased patrons. 


MADAME 
METRA 


11 West Forty-Sixth St. 
New York City 
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i Dress Cottons 
(| and Linens 


Reg. Trade Mark 





il Our Collection of Dress Cottons and Linens 
ll for the coming season is very large and 
fl contains all the new weaves and colors 
il which will be used in the new Spring and 
Hy Summer dresses. 


fl Printed fabrics will be much in demand and 
nl our assortment of these goods is most un- 
U including Printed Crepes, Printed 

Printed Crepe de Chine, 
Dimities, Linen Lawns, etc. 


2 Among the French fabrics will be found 
[I such decided novelties as 


fl “Duvetyn,” Golfine, Velours, Bedford Cords, 
in white and colors. 

every description in white and colors, Japanese hand- 
nl woven Crepes, Brocades, Ratines in plain colors, 
ll stripes, checks and Tartan Plaids, Fancy Voiles, 
nl Ginghams, Repps, Poplins, Piques, Shirtings, Wash- 
ll able Silks in various weights, Viyella Silk-and-Wool 
fl Flannels, Dress Linens in all the new weaves and 
White Linens in almost endless variety. 


“Voile 


“Peau 
French crepes of 


fl Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request 


ll James McCutcheon & Co., 
| Fifth Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 
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‘*Sacrifice! It's women who 


sacrifice themselves. Do you 


suppose any of those men 
we met last night would sac- 
rifice himself for anything 
or anybody? Not much 
they became rich through rob- 
bery and they’re in 
the habit of taking 
whatevertheywant.” 


POKEN in pique, but 

Lorelei was compelled 

to acknowledge the 
truth of it. Hadn’t she been 
fighting against the very 
thing for the last two years ? 
Didn’t she know that suc- 
cess came only through 
men? What a struggle it 
was to win and not pay the 
price they asked? 


Rex Beach 


has made the story of this 
girl’s achievement a fasci- 
nating picture of stage life. 
Beach knows New York bet- 
ter than most of us know 
our own front door yards. 


“The Auction 
Block’’ 


is a kaleidoscope of Fifth 
Avenue mansions, Broad- 
way theatres, the throng- 
ing, teeming activity of 
the metropolis. And 
through it all gleams the 
high-minded purpose, the 
steadfast resolve of a most 
beautiful girl, Read the 
story today. 


Mail us a quarter now (25c 
in stamps if you prefer) for a 
three months’ special trial 
subscription, containing Rex 
Beach's masterpiece. 


Circu!ation Department 


(osm opolitan 


18) West "40 St. New YorK Gty 
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Photograph by Frizzell 


Mrs. George von Lengerke Meyer, Jr. 


N Boston there is an unbroken whirl 

of excitement and diversion. Every- 

one is in town, and there have been 
comparatively few departures for the 
favourite Southern resorts and for the 
Mediterranean. 

This is a velvet winter; the majority of 
the best-dressed women have an assort- 
ment of frocks in this becoming fabric for 
wear in the daytime. Luxurious furs and 
extravagant millinery are playing their 
important part in madame’s wardrobe; 
and in that of the daughters, as well, 


+ and there are lovely frocks for even- 
| ing wear,—elaborate creations for the 


matrons, and much simpler models for 
the maids. 

Apparently charmeuse is the favoured 
material for evening gowns, and the Bos- 
ton women most approve the models with 
tops of white tulle and lace, against which 
their diamonds make a splendid showing. 
The best-dressed women at the opera 
are Mrs. Bryce J. Allan, whose toilettes 
all bear the unmistakable imprint of 
“Paris,” and whose jewels,—her dia- 
monds and pearls more especially —are re- 
markably fine,—Mrs. Larz Anderson, 
Mrs. Philip S . Sears, Mrs. J. Montgomery 
Sears and Mrs. Francis L. Higginson. 

Mrs. Anderson has worn a succession 
of beautiful gowns, and jewels worth a 
king’s ransom. Mrs. Philip S. Sears has 
lost little of her girlish slenderness and 
charm, and many glasses are levelled in 
her direction. Now that Mrs. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears has put aside her black, 
and is appearing in colours, she is more 
than usually interesting. Mrs. Sears 
dresses with much richness and elegance, 
and her jewels are superb. Her pearl 
necklace, consisting of large, perfectly- 
matched stones, is notable. Mrs. Francis 
L. Higginson continues to look more like a 
school girl, or débutante, than a full- 
fledged matron of many years’ standing, 
and one has to look at her children, who 
are attaining a goodly size, to realize 
that so many years have slipped by since 
she was Corinne Shattuck. The with- 


' drawal from the opera of Mrs. Horatio 


N. Slater, who is kept away by mourning, 
is regretted. Mrs. Slater, being extremely 
handsome, with rich brunette colouring, 
can wear colours many women are obliged 
to avoid. In vivid green, with her won- 
derful emeralds gleaming in all their 
glory, she resembles an Egyptian princess. 
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Boston still talks of the superb lace which 
literally veiled the wedding-gown of Mrs. 
Walter Hunnewell, Jr., formerly Minna 
Lyman. It was all family lace, too, and 
much of it impossible to duplicate. The 
square court train was completely covered 
with rare Venetian lace, some eight inches 
in width, and a wonderful appearance it 
made. Lace is usually supposed to be 
more exclusively the property of the 
older element, but some of the younger 
matrons are possessed of valuable col- 
lections. Few laces can compare with 
that possessed by Mrs. Guy Lowell, which 
embellishes many of her evening gowns. 

The brides are having a wonderful 
winter, and are everywhere en évidence, 
wearing the loveliest of gowns. Mrs. 
Charles M. Amory, who was Gladys 
Munn, of Washington, Mrs. J. D. Cam- 
eron Bradley, Mrs. Bayard Warren, Mrs. 
Harry Pratt McKean, Jr., Mrs. Gorham 
Brooks, Mrs. George von L. Meyer, Jr., 
Mrs. Walter Tufts, Jr., Mrs. Nelson S. 
Bartlett, Jr., and Mrs. I. Tucker Burr, 
Jr., are among the most interesting of 
those girls who recently walked their 
flowery way to the altar. 

Aside from all the opera-going, theatre- 
parties, dancing, dining and merriment 
in town, there is much social diversion 
in a quiet way in the congenial little 
colony of young married people along the 
North Shore, who make their year-round 
homes in that locality. They come into 
the city for visits and sojourns at the 
hotels whenever the programme is suf- 
ficiently alluring, and possibly run away 
for a holiday in the South. Between- 
times they enjoy themselves with house- 
= and interchange of hospitalities. 

Each year the colony grows larger, and 
attains more generous proportions. Of 
its members are the Harry Pratt Mc- 


Keans, the Oliver Turners, the Philip 
Stocktons, the Reginald Boardmans, 
the Charles M. Amorys, the Samuel 


Vaughans, the Augustus P. Lorings, the 
Quincy A. Shaws, and the Louis Agassiz 
Shaws, and Dr. and Mrs. John C. Phillips. 

There are a few absentees from Boston 
this winter—notably the Frederick L. 
Princes, who are devoting themselves to 
hunting at Pau; the Francis Stanton 
Blakes, who are enjoying life at Cape Mar- 
tin; Mrs. George Lee and her youngest 
daughter‘ ‘Wee,’ who came out a year ago, 
and is now carrying all before her in Cairo. 
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Which 


School? 


A Dialogue 


Shall we send our daughters to boarding-school or not? If yes, to 

what sort of school? The pros and cons of the question are 

discussed in this article by two women of intelligence. Which- 
ever you agree with, the points of view are interesting. 


Placc—The morning room at Little 
Rising, Mrs. Vanderweyl’s house on Long 
Island. Time 11.30 A. M. Mrs. Van- 
derweyl is in an elaborate negligée on a 
couch by the window. At her side is a 
small table, strewn with numerous schoo! 
catalogues and prospectuses. A foot- 
man announces Mrs. Alec Adair. 


Mrs. V.—Oh my dear, good morning; 
you are the very person I wanted to see. 
“ Mrs. A.—Good morning; charmed to 
be wanted. What is it? Just general 
friendliness, or a special need? 

Mrs. V.—The general friendliness al- 
ways, of course; and the special need to- 
day. Are you on the fly, or can you stay 
a little while? 

Mrs. A.—I looked in to see how you 
were progressing; I can stay if you 
are equal to it. J an is outside, en route 
for a fitting at Melusine’s; I'll tell her 
to go on, and send the car back for me. 

(She goes out for a minute and returns.) 

Now we can have all the time we want. 
How are you? Better? 

Mrs. V.—Much better, thank you; 
but grippe always treats me venomously. 
However, being tied to the house gives 
one a little leisure for considering some 
necessary things; and this—(indicating 
the catalogues,) is one of them. I’m 
thinking of sending Barbara to school in 
the fall, and the question is, which school? 

Mrs. A.—Ah, that is a question; but 
among all those it oughtn’t to be hard to 
find the right place for her. You will 
send her to the country, won’t you? 


Boarding School or Home? 


Mrs. V.—I don’t know—I suppose so, 
if I decide on sending her to a boarding 
school; but I haven’t made up my mind 
yet on that point. There is Miss St. 
John’s, you know; she could go there in 
the car each day; the classes are only 
from nine till one; that would leave her 
afternoons free for her riding and danc- 
ing, and I should still have her under my 
own eye. 

Mrs. A.—Well, personally, I believe 
in boarding school—the right boarding 
school, well understood—for a girl, for a 
year or two before she comes out. I mean 
to send Helen by and by. 

Mrs. V.—You do? You think it bet- 
ter than a thoroughly good day school 
like Miss St. John’s, where she can have 
companionship in her studies and the 
advantage of the lectures, and all that, 
and yet live at home? 

Mrs. A.—Yes. I think it is good for 
agirl to get away from home for a bit; to 
find her own feet, and know where she 
stands among other girls of her age. 
The regular, disciplined life of a good 
school is excellent for her health, and her 
character too; develops her in a way that 
is hardly possible at home; _ tries her out, 
always allowing she has had good training 
to start with. 


The Question of Numbers 

Mrs. V.—Ye-es; I can see that it has 
its good side, of course; but for all sorts 
of reasons I hate the idea of Babs going 
to boarding school; but I suppose if she 
went to a place with just a very few girls 
of her own sort, where the supervision 
was very careful and constant, it might 
be all right. This one, now—(taking up 
a prospectus) Mrs. Champney, at Nar- 
rowley, she only takes sixteen, and gives 
the greatest care and attention to each 
girl individually; she stands very high. 
The Delarnes sent Grace there, and the 
Irving girls went, and the Sandersons, 
and the McLeods—I see a lot of names 
that I know. 

Mrs. A.—When I send Helen to school 
I mean her to go where there are at least 
forty girls. I think anything between 
forty and sixty is a good number; large 
enough for all practical advantages, and 
not too large for the Principal to know 
them all individually; that is an im- 
portant point, to my mind. I would just 


as soon keep her at home as to send her 
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to as limited a school as Mrs. Champ- 
ney’s. That is all right for girls who are 
very backward, or peculiar in some way, 
or who require coaching in manners or 
speech—things their parents haven't 
been able to do for them at home—but 
that is not what.we want to send our girls 
to school for. 

Mrs. V.—But could one insure all the 
forty or sixty being the right sort of girl? 

Mrs. A—I have made up my mind, 
after considering the matter very care- 
fully, not to send Helen to a school where 
there is only one sort of girl. I think it 
is as well for her to realize early that it 
takes all sorts to make a world. 

Mrs. V.—Now Beatrix, don’t trot out 
your radical ideas; I’m in earnest. You 
know, as well as I do, that while girls are 
young one has to be careful of them. In 
those very matters of speech and manners, 
for instance, they so easily catch bad 
tricks; and girls who may be quite good, 
unobjectionable girls in other respects, 
often have a hideous accent, or are gauche 


in their manners; I should be miserable if | 


Barbara came home having contracted 
that sort of thing. 


The Right Sort of Girls 


Mrs. A.—Of course, but why should | 


she? 
speech and manners she has learned from 
her cradle are not so quickly shed as all 
that; they have become a part of her; 
but even if she did get a little careless 
temporarily it would all drop off again as 
soon as she was in her own surroundings, 
while the good she gained would stand 
her all her life. Besides, when I say all 
sorts, you know I mean simply such a 
variety as one may expect to find in a 
good school that does not profess to be 
ultra-exclusive. Barbara and Helen have 
plenty of friends of their own; don’t 
you think it would be a good thing for 
them to see some girls beside those they 
have played with all their lives and will 
be coming out with later on? Won’t it 
give them a wider point of view, and help 
them to develop their individuality? 

Mrs. V.-M-m-m; I’m not sure about 
it. You never know how girls will be 
affected by things. I can’t bear the 
thought that Babs might get under the 
wrong influence. 

Mrs. A.—But, my dear, they might 
get under the wrong influence in a school 
of sixteen, and they certainly wouldn’t 
get anything like the amount of good 


She is nearly sixteen, and the | 


that they would out of a judiciously | 


chosen country school of a fair size; the 
kind of good that is fundamental, and 
that, ifthey don’t get in their schooldays, 
they may never get. 

Mrs. V.—Oh Beatrix, what 
You have a maggot of some sort in your 
brain,as usual. Tell me what you mean; 
I’ll listen, and dissent afterwards if I have 
the strength of mind. I always wonder 
after our discussions why I have been 
weak enough to start on them. Tell me, 
all the same; what is your ideal? I hate 
athletic girls, and slangy girls, and pro- 
vincial girls; and that’s what your coun- 
try school seems generally to convey to 
my mind. I daresay they are healthy; 
that’s the best I’ve been able to see in 
them, so far. But I’ll listen to what 
you have to say, only you mustn’t lay 
it up against me if I send Babs to Miss 
St. John’s or Mrs. Champney’s after all. 


Games—and Their Value 


Mrs. A.—Well, to begin with, from the 
social point of view, there is the advisa- 
bility of keeping a girl well out of sight 
the last year or so before she comes out. 
In that way she strikes a note of fresh- 
ness 
that would be impossible if she were in 
the same neighbourhood right along. 

Mrs. V.—Yes; of course you're right 
there; Babs has been having more notice 
than is good for her, already. That is 
partly the reason I’m setting about this 
school business in earnest, now. 

(Continued on page 78) 





good? | 


springs a surprise on her circle | 
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The Subject of Praise 
Even at the “Tango” Tea 
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The Pneumatic Dress Form 


N lavish and modest homes everywhere; in 
the Ateliers of the World’s greatest costume 
designers, and in thousands of Dressmaking 
establishments the world over; Pneu 

Form is the indispensable Chief Assistant in 
the making and remaking of Woman’s attire. 


When inflated inside your fitted waist- 
and-hip lining, Pnex Form becomes an exact 
replica of your figure, including hips. In fact 
Pneu Form Is You. It reproduces every curve 
and line as in a looking-glass. 


Pneu Form does away completely with all 
the fret and fuss and weariness of standing 
hour after hour for dress fittings. The minutest 
details of the most elaborate costumes may be 
perfected at home or at your Dressmaker’s, 
without one personal fitting. 


One Pneu Form serves the whole family. 


Write today for Booklet “IT’S 
YOU” which gives fuli description, 
uses and price of Pneu Form. 


The Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
No. 557 Fifth Ave., (Near 46th St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


“*The little Box Base holds it all’’ 
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She Saves 
Beauty 
Parlor Fees 





Makes Hair The electric 

‘i brush of the 
Luxuriant Home Elec- 
tric will stimulate the 
scalp to the perfect per- 
formance of its functions. 
It will restore the scalp to a healthy 
condition, enliven the hair and make 
it more lustrous, silky and abundant. 
Every woman should have a Home 
Electric to enrich the glory of her hair. 
Every man should have one to prevent 
loss of hair and premature baldness. 


of faradic energy. 
itself. 


use. 


able achievement in electric 


perfect results 


Free Trial 


price you can easily afford. 


Send Free The special 
small price 
Coupon Today for thecom- 
plete Home Electric out- 
fit is within the reach of 
every man and woman. Send 
coupon today and get a copy 
of the Massage Booklet free. 
Send today. 
eS Si Oe HM \ 


Massage Book Coupon \ 


Western Merchandise & Supply Co., \ 
326 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. \ 





= 


Gentlemen:—Without any obli- \ 
gation to me please send me free 
copy of your massage booklet and \ 


of an active mind and a sound body. 
vigor and attractiveness within your reach in the perfection of the 
wonderful Home Electric Massage Battery. 
this achievement in electrical science is in its refreshing and recreat- 
ing radiance of faradic electricity. 
employed by the foremost beauty specialists. 
powers of the Home Electric Massage Battery on 1o days free trial. 


Home Electric Massage Batter 
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stimulating faradic elec- 
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Home Electric Massage Battery is a 
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matism, backache, lumbago, scalp 


disease, falling hair, sore feet, tired 
feeling, nervousness, sleeplessness, 
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Which School ? 


(Continued from page 77) 


Mrs. A.—Then, we should both agree 
that the country life in itself is good for 
the girl in those years. The open air, the 
regularity of the hours, the exercise, and 
the simplicity of the amusements, the 
benefit of the games—all that not only 
protects her bloom—it makes her bloom. 

Mrs. V.—The games? they are one of 
my special bugbears. Of course a girl is 
the better for being able to play a good 
game of tennis, but all those other strenu- 
ous horrors that the modern schools are 
going in for, I simply detest. I don’t 
see any “benefit”? about them; they 
make the girls hoydenish and masculine, 
and nine times out of ten they strain their 
hearts or break their knees. 

Mrs. A.—Oh no, not a bit of it; not 
now. They did a few years ago, I admit, 
when they were trying the thing out and 
hadn’t got their experience. It is quite 
different, now: the athletic department 
in a good school is obliged to be under 
proper direction, and I am sure girls get a 
lot out of games. They count as much 
in character-building as in physical de- 
velopment. 





Learning the Spirit of Sport 
Mrs. V.—As how, for instance? In 
what way would you say a girl was the 
better for playing hockey and basket-ball? 
Mrs. A.—Heaps of ways. Mentally, 
the being obliged to see, think, and act 
quickly—on the instant—as they have to 
in one of those games, is of immense val- 
ue: the benefit to an indolent, slack girl, 
or to a scatter-brained one is beyond 
words. She is compelled to concentrate 
her attention, to be prompt in availing 
herself of every opportunity at the risk 
of losing her place on the team, and of the 
merciless criticism of her fellow players. 
It’s splendid training. Then, the being 
one of a body, the playing for the whole 
side; the self-restraint imposed by the 
training table. give her what girls— 
women generally—are deplorably defi- 
cient in—the impersonal attitude; the 
sort of thing men seem to have by 
nature. It’s good for her to act under 
orders, and to be bound to be loyal to 
the captain, just because she is the cap- 
tain, and not because she happens to 
be Katherine or Ruth whom she is 
‘just crazy over.’’ A good, sound sport- 
ing spirit is a fine thing to start life 
with; the playing the game for all it is 
worth, for the sake of the game, and not 
| simply for the sake of winning; and to be 
| able to take .a beating in the right way. 
| If a girl is rather inclined to be boisterous 
| from excessively high spirits—Helen is, 
you know—the games enable her to let 
off steam; it is easier for her to acquire 
repose of manner if all that bubble and 
stir has its fair outlet in physical action. 
And that brings me to what I feel is 
one of the most important factors in the 
whole question; the games, to my mind, 
help incalculably in the minimizing of 
the ‘“‘crush”’ element; always one of the 
most dangerous rocks one has to be on the 
lookout for in a girl’s school career. 
Mrs. V.—I have a perfect horror of it. 
It is one of the chief reasons that I have 
for wanting to keep Barbara at home. Do 
you really think games minimize it? and 
how? 


Exercise and the “Crush” 

Mrs. A.—By keeping them active— 

keeping them normal. They have touse 
their heads as well as their bodies in these 
school games, and when the minds and 
bodies are both occupied and happy they 
are not likely to become morbid. That’s 
the danger in schools like this—(taking up 
an attractively illustrated circular), they 
don’t go in for athletics, nothing but rid- 
inganddancing. The girls from there are 
charming in the way of manners and “de- 
portment,”’ but it’s not a healthy atmos- 
phere for them, and the crushes—; my 
niece, Martie Kane, was there for one 
year. Hermother had the same feeling 
as you about the sports for girls; but 
now she is as keen on the other side. 
Martie was a little wreck when she was 
taken away from this place, but she 
has been just made over since she went 
to Hartcombe. You see I know about 
it on the inside. 

Where a lot of girls are living together 
| it is best for them to play in numbers; to 
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have a great part of their recreation in 


common. It prevents a great deal of 
silliness. 

Mrs. V.—Yes, I see your point. And 
you think it works? 

Mrs. A.—I am sure of it. I mean 
Helen to play basket-ball; perhaps 


hockey too; and tennis, and have fenc- 
ing lessons, besides riding and dancing. 
I want her to walk too; I like a girl to 





walk well—it gives ease and finish to 
her movements. 
Mrs. V.—But physically, Beatrix, 


don’t you think all that is too much strain 
on a girl—too strenuous? 

Mrs. A.—I don’t, indeed; it sounds a 
lot, but properly regulated, with due 
spaces of rest in between, I think it is. the 
best thing in the world for developing 
healthy, happy, graceful women. Of 
course, the system has to be modified for 
individual girls, and should be under ex- 
pert supervision, so that no girl may do 
more than she has the strength for. You 
see, I wanted to know how things really 
were in the modern boarding school; 
Helen is nearing thirteen. I tripped 
through a large part of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut with that very object 
last spring. I met one or two very en- 
lightened, broad-minded women among 
the principals; women really born, as 
well as made, for the position. 


Athletics—For and Against 

Mrs. V.—I might have known it! 
you don’t speak without your book; I will 
say that for you! But ‘“graceful’’? 
Beatrix, you said graceful, just now? 
That is one of my doubts. Healthy, 
strapping, vigourous—yes, if you like it; 
but graceful? I’m terrified lest Barbara 
should become masculine; I simply 
couldn’t bear it. And you know how men 
hate it in a woman. 

Mrs. A—Do they?—well, in an ex- 
treme form, yes, perhaps; but it seems 
to me that now-a-days men are demanding 
that girls shall be companionable, as well 
as attractive, in order to be popular; 
they like the ones who can do things with 
them; play golf or tennis, sail a boat, 
run a car, and all the rest of it; and the 
girls themselves, without a doubt, are the 
happier and healthier; yes, and more 
graceful, if in a less languishing fashion. 

Mrs. V.—Perhaps—yes—but won’t it 
make the girls less womanly? 

Mrs. A.—That depends on how you 
look at it. Woman is going to be a 
bigger and far more interesting crea- 
ture than we have ever seen her yet: let 
her have a chance to show us. 
shouldn’t advocate all this athletic bus- 
iness if it were not offset by sound, 
concentrated study, (which is the other 
side of her school life); and the self- 
reliance, and a measure of responsibility 
which she hardly can learn at home; es- 
pecially if she is an only girl, like Barbara. 








The Social Summing-up 

Mrs. V.—And socially? 

Mrs. A.—Well, socially, that is the 
parents’ business, don’t you think? Nat- 
urally, I shouldn’t put my girl where the 
principal was not a woman of breeding 
and refinement, so that I could feel as- 
sured beforehand of the tone in essentials; 
but for the rest, it depends on us; the 
atmosphere and habits we bring them up 
in, the people they mix with in their own 
homes, those are the fundamental things. 
I have quite made up my mind as to the 
school in which I mean to enter Helen two 
years from now. Nothing will induce me to 
send her to any but a real country school. 

Mrs. V.—Tell me which it is. I be- 
lieve I’ll go and see it for myself as soon 
as I can get out; and if I like the woman 
at the head of it, and the look of the girls, 
perhaps I’ll enter Barbara there for the 
fall. But you know I still think truly, 
there is a good deal to be said for Miss St. 
John’s—(A footman announces Mrs. 
Adair’s car.) At the psychological mo- 
ment! Go, Beatrix, go; though I long 
to have you stay for lunch. But when 
your presence is removed I may be able 
to find out what I do think, and how far 
it differs from what you have been trying 
to put into me. One thing I can promise 
you already. Babs shall go to school, 
but which——? Ill tell you later. Thank 
you for coming. Good-bye. 

Harper’s Bazar 
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being his own master, King George 

\ has extraordinarily little leisure. 
Indeed, from half-past seven in the morn- 
jng—the hour at which the valet on 
duty calls him—till midnight, or later, 
there are comparatively few moments 
that he can call his own. But when 
in residence at the recently-embellished 
Buckingham Palace the King makes a 
point of riding before breakfast, the 
same practice being followed at W indsor. 
Upon these occasions he is accompanied 
by an equerry, or by some other member 
of the household; and he usually chooses 
as his mount a hack which has been bred 
at Sandringham—the country-home of 
Queen Alexandra. King George, by the 
way, is a good horseman, rather an un- 
usual accomplishment for a sailor. 


FF: a monarch who is by way of 


Lunches on Sandwiches and 
White Wine 


On returning from his ride, the King 
breakfasts alone in a small morning room, 
after which comes a spell of really hard 
work which lasts till mid-day. Then he 
betakes himself to the Queen’s boudoir, 
a cheerful apartment reflecting the oc- 
cupant’s individual taste. There a pleas- 
ant and restful hour is spent discussing 
their joint arrangements for the after- 
noon and evening, and lunching lightly 
on sandwiches and a glass or two of light 
white wine dashed with mineral-water. 
After this comes more work, for by this 
time the secretaries have finished sorting 
a correspondence which is computed to 
be more voluminous than that received 
by any other monarch. Continuing the 
interrupted morning’s labours, His Ma- 
jesty replies personally to certain private 
letters, amongst his correspondents being 
the Kaiser, the King of Norway, and the 
Czar—to whom he bears a strong likeness. 
The other letters are finally dealt with 
by the secretaries, the King simply 
indicating on the margin the nature of 
the reply which is to be sent. 

The amanuensis who has the hardihood 
to substitute his own ideas for those put 
forward by the King is quickly removed 
from the coveted post. His Majesty 
expects obedience from those whom he 
employs, and the person who disobeys 
him—whether secretary or footman—is 
seldom given a second chance of offend- 
ing. At the same time, King George is 
always ready to hear what the delinquent 
has to say for himself; consequently, if 
a good defence is forthcoming, he may 
get off lightly. 


King’s Abdication Demanded 

Every few days some lunatic, fancying 
that he has prior claim to the throne, 
addresses a lengthy epistle to the King, 
calling upon him to abdicate in favour 
of the rightful claimant. In some cases 
the writer is traced, and his friends com- 
municated with; but as often as not the 
poor lunatic omits to give an address, 
filling every available inch of space with 
particulars of a supposed descent from 
royal ancestors. These strange mis- 
sives are placed in a letter-tray marked 
“applications;” and His Majesty, who 
has fortunately a sense of humour, reads 
every word of them. The other trays 
are labelled “charities,” “invitations,” 
“personal” and so forth; and if the mails 
are heavy they may not be disposed of 
till five o’clock tea is served. This meal, 
it should be added, is a more or less in- 
formal one, to which ladies-in-waiting, 
equerries, secretaries and other members 
of the household are invited. 


The Work-Room 

The King and his assistants work in 
a large, plainly-furnished room, the walls 
of which are embellished with a few 
seascapes by Martino, the Royal marine 
painter. Half a dozen photographs of 
the Queen and her children are to be 
seen here and there. The greater part 
of the space is taken up by an enormous 
writing table, at which the Royal work- 
er sits for several hours a day. Should 
His Majesty find it necessary to admin- 
ister a reprimand to any person, the 
delinquent stands on one side of the 
writing-table, the King remaining seated. 
When the Prime Minister and other 
For February, 1914 





A Day in King George’s London Life 


By George Cecil 


members of the Government are granted 
an audience, the King generally awaits 
them at this table. On the whole, the 
room in which George V transacts his 
business is, together with its furniture, 
appointments and wall-paper, a model of 
unpretentiousness. 


A Practical King 
At the time of King George’s accession 
labour-saving and time-saving devices 
were unknown at Buckingham Palace. 
King Edward had not been very partial 
to them; but his successor, who is, above 
all things, methodical and practical, de- 


termined to introduce modern methods. | 


Within a very short time of the King’s 
installation in the work-room, a special 
system of filing every document, paper 
and letter was introduced. An intelli- 
gent official has been placed in charge 
of the archives, his duties consisting in 
keeping the index down to date and 
being able to produce whatever is re- 
quired not later than five minutes after 
it has been asked for. Should the official, 
owing to negligence, be unable to comply 
with the demand, a “mauvais quart 
@ heuer” may await him. 
A Half-Holiday 


If the King—while in London—has the 
good fortune to be free from work, the 


afternoon is spent motoring out into the | 


country. When His Majesty allows 
himself the luxury of a week-end absence 
from London he only accepts the hospi- 


tality of a chosen few. In King Edward’s | 


time, it will be remembered, many a 
wealthy parvenu—of either sex—was re- 
ceived at Court, the good-natured monarch 
even visiting them at their countryhouses. 
But George V is much more strict in the 
choice of his acquaintances. 


The King Likes To Laugh 





Dinner is served between seven and | 


eight o’clock, according to the King’s 
engagements for the evening, the plain 
dishes to which he is partial being selected 
by him earlier in the day. During the 
season His Majesty looks in at the Opera 
once or twice a week, even though music 


does not attract him; and, as he tikes to | 


be amused, he also bestows his patronage 
on musical comedies, farcical comedies, 
and similar entertainments. The King 
also honours with his presence perform- 
ances in aid of charity; the fact that he 
is to be present invariably results in a 
full house, since every loyal subject will 
go anywhere to see him at close range. 
Sometimes this desire is too strongly 
expressed. There is a certain bohemian 


club once patronized by King Edward; | 


King George attended a dinner there | 


some months ago. Upon this occasion 


one of the club’s drunken members, | 


forcing himself into the “presence,” | 


expressed a wish to “shake the guest of | 


the evening by the hand, and to drink 


his (expletive) good health.” The King 


has not paid a second visit there. 
A Believer in Exercise 
King George V is a believer in exercise, 
and, to that end, he plays tennis at Buck- 


ingham Palace whenever time admits, | 


the early part of his busy London after- 


noon being chosen. One of the best | 


shots in England, His Majesty accounts 


for big bags of pheasant, partridge and |! 
grouse, when in the country. The morn- | 
ing is the time devoted to sport; even on | 
his holidays the afternoon is spent in | 


much the same businesslike way as it 
is when His Majesty is in town. In fact, 
wherever the King goes several of the 
office staff accompany him; and if work 
has to be carried over to the next day, 
all thought of recreation vanishes till the 


last letter has been disposed of. In a word, | 


George V is sometimes a martyr to duty. 
“Noblesse Oblige” 

As King George’s presence is in demand 

whenever any public building has to be 

opened, or its foundation-stone laid, as 


well as at countless other functions, he | 


is kept busy attending ceremonies which, 


it is to be feared, must bore him terribly. | 


But, recognizing that a King is the ser- 
vant of his exacting subjects, he accepts 
as many such invitations as possible 
and always looks cheerful! 





Are they coming 


to some commonplace 
breakfast? Or are they com- 
ing down to this— 


Greet Them Tomorrow 


With Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

Because these are the only cereal foods which have every 
food granule exploded. 

Because in this way—Prof. Anderson’s way—whole grains 
are made wholly digestible. 

Because these grains are crisp and porous—eight times 
normal size. And the taste is like toasted nuts. 

There are no other breakfasts like these. And no other 
suppers like Puffed Grains in milk. 

Serve them because they are scientific foods. Or serve 
them for sheer enjoyment. 


Putfed Wheat-10c 
Puffed Rice-15c 


Except in Extreme West 


These grains—in huge guns—are revolved for one hour 
in a heat of 550 degrees. Thus every granule is toasted. 
Then each grain is steam exploded. Inside of each grain 
there occur a hundred million explosions. 

Thus come these airy bubbles with thin toasted walls. 

Serve with cream and sugar, mix with fruit, or serve like 
crackers in a bowl of milk. You will serve them for a 
thousand meals when you find them out. 
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The Bride and 


cing HE winter bride planning to go to 
| Asheville is always pleased to find 





ing Brassiere 
Immediate Reductions Range from 2 to 4 inches 
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Piccadilly cut walking slipper made on 
a last which gives a slender effect to 
the foot—of the finest black Russian 
leather with large oval cut steel slide 
for trimming. Price, trimmed, $8.50. 
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that nearly all of the gowns in her 
bridal trousseau are available for wear, 
which is not always the case farther south. 
While it is true that her fur coats and 
her heavy tailored suits are not in de- 
mand after the New Year, she finds that 
she needs her most beautiful evening 
gowns and smartest sporting togs. There 
is a use for outdoor garb of all kinds, as a 
matter of course, in this Land of the Sky. 
The elaborate afternoon costume is the 
only sort of gown not needed. Even 
the many little tea-parties of the after- 
noon are attended by guests clad in the 
short skirts, silk sweaters and heavy 
shoes of the golfer or the wanderer just 
in from a mountain trail. Along the 
narrow bridle paths leading from the 
Grove Park Inn, where it seems never 
a foot has been set, one meets young 
couples, on horseback or walking, sporting 
the very latest modes in outing costumes. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Baylis, Jr., whose 
wedding occurred a few weeks ago at the 
Auerbach residence in New York, spent 
their honeymoon here, and rode, drove 
and played golf all day. Mrs. Baylis’s 
riding costume was a sober affair of black 
with a divided skirt, worn with a correct 
Derby hat and high white stock. This 
young woman had many exquisite even- 
ing toilettes in her trousseau, but, on 
several occasions, she took advantage of 
the informality of the “‘country” and 
sported some of her most becoming after- 
noon toilettes in the evening, this being 
her only chance to display them. One 
of them, a lovely brown velvet frock, Mrs. 
Baylis wore several times. The velvet 
skirt, slightly draped, was topped by a 
brown chiffon blouse, with the inevitable 
bit of fur, and a panel extension of the 
velvet skirt in the back. 


Known by Their Smartness 


Another New York bride who wore the 
semi-dress toilettes oftener than the full 
evening gown, while at the Inn, was Mrs. 
James Lloyd Derby, who was Ethelinda 
Morgan, of Newport. Young Mrs. 
Derby, who is a sister-in-law of 
Roosevelt, by the way, is very tall and 
graceful and has a grave, madonna-like 
face, and her costumes always seemed to 
accentuate her style. Every evening 
some kind of long floating veil gave an 
illusive charm to her toilettes. One of 
her most effective gowns was a taupe vel- 
vet, with draped skirt and taupe chiffon 
bodice, the décolleté outlined with a nar- 
row band of fur, and the long scarf floating 
behind her, of a shadowy, filmy, smoke- 
coloured fabric, like the ghost of the 
clouds which hang over Mt. Pisgah. 

When chic little Mrs. Alfred Dent, of 
St. Paul, tried to make the people here 
understand that she had been married 
“for ever so long,” she might have suc- 
ceeded, had she not worn the very latest 
in engagement and wedding rings. Some 
wise person who keeps up with the fads of 
the moment drew attention to her en- 
gagement ring of platinum set in dia- 
monds, surmounted by her wedding ring 
of chased platinum, and then everybody 
knew that another bride had arrived. 

Over half the guests at the Grove Park 
Inn are on their honeymoon trips. They 
are always recognized as ‘“‘ Newlyweds,” 
because they display in their costuming 
the very latest fashions and fads. Mrs. 
Albert B. Kerr, who was Theodosia Burr, 
of New York, Mrs. William Chamberlin, 
of Scranton, who was a New York girl 
until her marriage a few weeks ago, Mrs. 
Henry Hopkins and Mrs. David Francis, 
Jr., of St. Louis and Mrs. Milton Dargan, 
Jr., of Atlanta, spent their honeymoons 
in Asheville. Mrs. Kerr was particularly 
devoted to her outdoor costumes, some- 
times even appearing at dinner in her 
white skirt and tennis shoes. One of 
the most effective evening gowns worn 
by Mrs. Hopkins was of black velvet, 
with a corsage of electric blue chiffon, 
angel wings of the blue floating away 
from her pretty arms. Among the many 
charming gowns worn by young Mrs. 
Dargan, who was an Atlanta belle before 
her marriage, was a minaret gown of 
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Ethel . 


Her Clothes at 


Asheville 


white satin, with the wired tunic of white 
tulle. Mrs. Chamberlin, a lovely blonde 
girl, was always gowned exquisitely, with 
the most correct daytime clothes and 
charming evening toilettes. 

Their Sporting Costumes 

Many of the younger women who play 
golf on the links in front of the Inn wear 
white skirts, silk sweaters of rose or blue 
or white, and white shoes. The new 
sweaters of the season, imported from 
Switzerland and similar to those worn at 
the snowy resorts of that country, are 
favoured above the heavier American 
styles. They can be drawn through the 
proverbial ring, so finely are they woven, 
yet they are warm and comfortable, and 
they come in wonderful pastel colours, 
a pale pink, a tint of sky-blue, and 
couleur de rose. 

Mrs. D. T. Beals, of Kansas City, who 
spent a few weeks here, en route home 
from the Bermudas, was quite the most 
charming figure on the links, in her white 
skirt, which was so narrow the wonder was 
how she played in it, her low shoes, her 
rose-coloured sweater, and small round 
hat of white felt. A very smart riding 
costume worn by Mrs. Beals on her fre- 
quent horseback tours through the moun- 
tains was of gray and fashioned in the 
extreme trouser-like style. Being from 
the West, she knew how to ride and, of 
course, valued a costume which permitted 
much freedom. 

While tennis is not so popular in Ashe- 
ville as golf, there are many who do play, 
and the costume which is most frequently 
worn at this strenuous game is the regula- 
tion white serge suit and white shoes and 
hat. Two California girls, Margaret and 
Laura Kaime, of Santa Barbara, are de- 
voted players, and they always wear 
white serge or white golfine skirts on the 
courts, white kid shoes, white felt hats and 
white silk shirts. They sometimes affect 
a bright colour in the knotted tie under 
the turn-down collar of the silk blouse. 


Details That Count 

A number of the smart women are in 
mourning, and their costumes are, there- 
fore, somewhat disappointing, though 
beautifully fashioned, of course. Mrs. 
William Goadby Loew, being in mourn- 
ing for her mother, Mrs. George F. Baker, 
wore only black, unrelieved by any touch 
of white, and even her evening gowns were 
cut high. But her skirts were draped in the 
latest mode and her pearls were exquisite. 
Mrs. Loew arranged her hair in the latest 
swirling coiffure, caught to one side with 
a comb set in brilliants. Another matron 
whose toilettes were always black, was 
Mrs. W. Pierson Hamilton of New York, 
daughter of the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 
With Mrs. Hamilton was her cousin, Miss 
Charlotte Harding. 

Bronze slippers seem to be favoured 
above all others. These slippers are al- 
ways beaded and are worn with every 
kind of evening gown. Dancing after 
dinner, the other night, was Frieda 
Tillman, of Washington, whose little 
brown slippers accorded well with her 
pale blue satin evening gown. Just as 
effective were the bronze slippers with the 
pink embroidered gown worn by Miss 
Warner of Nashville, the tall and pretty 
sister of Mrs. Luke Lea, wife of United 
States Senator Lea. 

There is no reason why the fortunate 
possessor of a fur coat should not take it 
to this land of almost perpetual sunshine. 
While she will not wear it in and about 
the town, she can take it with her when 
motoring or driving through the moun- 
tains. There are many delightful drives, 
and while the motor is the much-to-be 
desired vehicle, the quaint little mountain 
carts drawn by sure-footed little horses, 
are tremendously popular. The horses 
are remarkable animals; they climb the 
mountains with the agility of a chamois, 
and they are as independent of a road as 
that sure-footed beast. It is on such 
drives that the fur coat may be used, but 
it is by no means a luxury. Rather it 1s 
usually a burden. Mrs. Baylis, by the 
way, wore a remarkably handsome leo- 
pard skin coat whenever she “a-motoring 
went.” 

Harper’s Bazar 
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“Much of one’s success and happiness is dependent upon the helpfulness of others”, —a 
favorite remark of a certain wise man of the East, much lauded for his philanthropies. 
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(Personal Shopping Service 


ELPFULNESS is the first thought of this 
HH service,—to make it so useful and needful to 
Bazar readers that they may always feel they 

have “a friend at court.” 


We may be helpful in a dozen ways,—to forecast 
style tendencies, to give advance information, to 
render expert opinion on mooted questions, to attend 
to any intimate, personal commissions which may 
be required. 
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To advise in regard to antiques, pictures, tapestries 
and decorations; to help in selecting trousseaux, 
fancy costumes, mourning apparel, infants’ outfits, 
sporting and outdoor wear; to purchase theatre 
tickets, steamer baskets,— such are the things we 
may do for you, without charge. 


Just now Winter is in its dotage,— beyond a few fitful gusts and 
fleeting snow flurries lingers an impatient and impetuous Spring- 
time. 





Time for new frocks and frills and fresh furbishments in the home. 
Perhaps, you are going to initiate a new car, launch a new motor 
boat, or open a new bungalow. 


Let me advise with you. The Bazar is in touch with all that is 
new in the great stores and specialty shops of New York. Call 
on us freely at any time for anything you need. 


In ordering articles from the Bazar, please mention date 
and page. Remittance should accompany the order. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“Personal Shopping Service” 


1100 Publishers’ Building, New York City 
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